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CHAP.  II. 

Hi/lory  of  Religion  hi  Great  Britain,  from  the 
death  of  King  John,  A.D.  1216.,  to  the  accefr 
fan  of  Henry  IF.  A.D.  1399. 

SECTION  I. 

Hillary  of  Religion,  from  A.D.  1 2 1 6.  to  A.  D.  1 3  oo, 

AS  the  fubjeeljon  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng-  Cent.xm. 
land  to  the  fee  of  Rome  by  King  John,  ^~^"~ 
was   a  very  furpriiiijg  event,   it  \vas  attended  produced 
with  very  ftrange  effects.     In  particular,  it  pro-  jyhKJn?b 
duced  an  inflantaneous  and  total  change  in  the  jeaion  tp 
language  and  conducl;  of  all  parties  concerned. 
The  Pope,  who  had  poured  out  upon  J&ng  John 
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L.XIH.  the  heavieft  curies,  as  the  worft  of  men   and  the 
^-^  greateft  enemy  of  God,  now  loaded  him  with 
bleffings,  as  the  beft  of  princes,  and  the  greateft 
favourite  of  heaven.    King  John,  who  had  main- 
tained a  paflionate  opposition  to  the  ambitious 
pretences  of  the  Pope,  and  threatened  to  pull 
down  his  power,  now  became  the  warmeft  advo- 
cate for  thofe  pretences,  and  took  (belter  behind 
the  papal  chair.  The  Englilh  barons,  who  had  af- 
fected to  revere  the  diftates  of  the  Pope  as  the 
commands  of  God,  and  to  dread  his  fulminations 
as  the  artillery  of  heaven,  when  they  were  pointed 
againft  King  John,  treated  them  both  with  the 
moft  fovereign  contempt,  when  they  were  turned 
againft  themfelves.     Such  is  the  lhamelefs  verfa- 
tflity  of  unprincipled  politicians  I 

The  Pope  As  the  Pope  had  been  the  zealous  friend  of 
friendly  to  ^{ng  John  in  the  laft  years  of  his  reign,  he 
ni7  HI'  warmly  efpouled  the  caufe  of  his  infant  fon 
Henry  III.  againft  his  competitor  Prince  Lewis. 
Henry,  at  his  coronation,  having  fwoni  fealty  to 
the  Pope  as  his  fuperior  lord,Gualo,  the  papal  k- 
o-ate,  renewed  the  fentence  of  excommunication 
againft  Prince  Lewis  and  all  his  adherents1.  After 
the  peace  was  concluded  between  Henry  and 
Lewis,  and  this  laft  prince  had  left  the  kingdom, 
the  clergy  and  barons  of  his  party  were  treated 
with  great  feverity  by  the  Pope,  and  conftrained 
to  pay  great  fums  of  money  for  having  dared  to 
defpife  the  thunders  of  the  church  of  Rome.7 

1  M.  Paris,  p.  294.      Annal.  Waverlien  ad   an.  1216.     Wilkin. 
Cencil.  1. 1.  p.  546.  a  M.  Paris,  p.  299. 
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Cardinal Langton  held  a  fynod  at  Oxford,  A.D.  Cent.xm. 
1222.,  in  which  fifty  canons  were  made,  which  ^^J-' 
contain  little  new  or  remarkable.  By  the  twenty-  Oxford. 
eighth  canon,  clergymen  are  prohibited  to  keep 
concubines  publickly  in  their  own  hoafes,  or  to 
go  to  them  in  other  places  fo  openly  as  to  occa- 
fion  fcandal.3 

The  court  of  Rome,  whole  third  for  money 
was  quite  infatiable,  formed  a  projecl  about  this  je 
time,  which  would  havebrought  aprodigiousmafs 
of  money  into  the  papal  coffers,  if  it  had  been 
accomplifhed.  By  this  project  the  revenues  of 
two  prebendaries  in  every  cathedral,  and  of  two 
monks  in  every  monaftery,  in  all  the  countries  in 
communion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  were  to 
have  been  granted  to  the  Pope  for  the  better  fup- 
port  of  his  dignity.  When  this  proje6l  was  laid 
before  the  parliament  of  England,  A.  D.  1226., 
this  cold  evafive  anfwer  was  returned  to  the  papal 
legate:  "  That  this  affair  concerned  all  Chriiten- 
"  dom  ;  and  they  would  conform  to  the  refolu- 
"  tions  of  other  Chriftian  countries."  4 

The  deatli  of  Cardinal  Langton,  on  the  Qth  of  Richard 
July  A.D.  1228.,  occafioned  frefli  difputes.  The 
manner  of  filling  up  the  highefl  dignity  in  the 
church  of  England,  was  in  thofe  times  fo  un- 
fettled,  that  every  vacancy  endangered  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom.  The  monks  of  Canterbury  on 
this  occafion  made  a  hafly  election  of  Walter  de 
Hemefham,  one  of  their  own  number;  with 

3  Wilkin.  ConcU.  1. 1.  p.  590.  *  Id.  Ibid.  p.  6ao. 
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Cent.xiH.  whom  both  the  King  and  the  bifhops  of  the  pro- 
v" — * '  vince  being  diffatisfied,  all  parties,  as  ufual,  ap- 
pealed to -Rome5.  His  Holinefs  was  in  no  hafle 
to  determine  this  caufe,  which  he  affected  to  think 
very  doubtful  and  difficult,  till  the  King,  by  his 
commifiioners,  made  him  a  promife  of  a  tenth  of 
all  the  moveables,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
England.  This  made  the  cafe  fo  clear,  that  he  im- 
mediately declared  Hemefham's  election  void  ; 
and,  to  prevent  all  further  contefls,  by  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  own  power  he  appointed  Richard  le 
Grand,  chancellor  of  Lincoln,  to  be  archbifhop.6 
A  papal  The  Pope,  who  was  bleffed  with  an  infallible 
lelts  mo*1"  remenlbrance  of  the  promifes  of  the  faithful,  fent 
ney.  a  legate  into  England  to  collect  the  tenths  which 
the  King  had  promifed.  This  demand  met  with 
great  oppofition  in  the  Englifh  parliament,  efpe- 
cially  from  the  lay  barons.  But  at  length,  by  the 
united  weight  of  the  papal  and  regal  power,  all 
were  obliged  to  fubmit  ^  and  this  heavy  tax  was 
collected  with  great  exactnefs.  The  legate,  to 
morten  his  own  work,  obliged  the  bithops  to  pay 
the  tax  for  their  inferior  clergy ;  and  when  any 
of  them  complained  they  had  not  money,  he  pre* 
fented  to  them  certain  Italian  ufurers,  which  he 
had  brought  with  him,  who  lent  them  money  at 
an  exorbitant  interefl7.  Thus  cruelly  were  our 
anceilors  oppreffed  and  fleeced  by  the  venal  and 
infatiable  court  of  Rome ! 


$  M.  Paris,  p.  350.  «  T.  Wykes,  p.  41.' 

M.  Paris,  p.  362. 
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This  archbifhop,  whofe  election  had  cofl  the  Cent.xm. 
nation  fo  dear,  did  not  enioy  his  dignity  much  Lr~r~VJ 

-,    .          *  n       i  Edmund 

above  two  years;  but  dying  Augult  3d,  1231.,  Arch- 
made  way  for  new  diflurbances.     The  monks  blftl°P- 
made  four  fucceflive  elections,  which  were  all 
voided  by  the  Pope,  becaufe  the  perfons  elected 
were  not  thought  to  be  fufficiently  attached  to 
the  interefts  of  the  court  of  Rome.     At  length, 
after  two  years  vacancy,  the  Pope  recommended 
Edmund  Rich,  treafurer  of  Salifbury  ;  who  was 
chofen  and  confecrated.8 

The  Pope  had  not  only  invaded  the  rights  of  f  he  ita- 
the  crown,  in  filling  the  higher  ftations  in  the  i^uited?^ 
church,  but  had  made  equal  encroachments  on 
the  rights  of  private  patrons,  and  had  got  into 
his  hands,  by  one  means  or  other,  the  difpofal  of 
all  the  valuable  livings  in  the  kingdom,  which  he 
generally  beftowed  upon  Italians.  This  abufe  be- 
came fo  infupportable,  that  in  the  year  1232.  a 
great  number  of  perfons  of  confiderable  rank 
formed  an  aflbciation  to  drive  all  thefe  foreign 
eccleiiaftics  out  of 'the  kingdom9.  Thefe  aflbciates 
infulted  the  perfons,  and  plundered  th€  houfes, 
of  the  Italian  clergy :  a  thing  fo  agreeable  to  the 
whole  nation,  that  they  met  with  no  oppofition. 

Cardinal  Otha,  one  of  thofe  birds  of  ill  omen,  Conftltu- 
a  legate  from  the  Pope,  arrived  in  England  A.D. 
1237.,  where  he  continued  about  three  years,  re- 
ceiving many  valuable  prefents  from  the  biihops, 
monafteries,  and  clergy.    During  this  time  three 

9  M.  Parii,  p.  3  $5.  9  Id.  p.  3  75. 
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Cent.xm.  hundred  Italians  were  ferit  into  England,  to  be 

'  —  *  '  provided  for  in  the  church.  This  legate  held  a 
council  at  London,  1237.;  in  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  canons  were  framed,  which  were  called  the 
Conjlituttons  ofOtho  !0.  Thefe  conflitutions  do  not 
contain  many  things  new  or  remarkable.  By  the 
fecond  canon,  the  facraments  are  declared  to  be 
feven  in  number.  The  fifteenth  is  againft  the 
clandefline  marriages  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
fixteenth,  againft  their  keeping  concubines  pub- 
licly; both  which  practices  were  flill  very  fre- 
quent in  England.  This  legate  convened  two 
other  aflemblies  of  the  clergy,  with  no  other  view 
but  to  make  exorbitant  demands  of  money.11 

Archbifhop  Edmund  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  was  fo 
much  chagrined  at  thefe  grievous  and  inceffant 
exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  he  could 
not  prevent,  that  he  left  the  kingdom,  and  retired 
to  the  monaftery  of  Pontigniac  in  France,  where 
he  died,  A.D.  I240.12  Henry,  by  perfuafions, 
promifes,  threats,  and  other  means  flill  more 
violent  and  unlawful,  prevailed  with  the  monks 
to  chufe  Boniface,  the  Queen's  uncle,  to  be 
archbifhop,  though  he  was  not  very  well  qualified 
for  that  office.  The  Pope,  by  certain  arguments 
which  never  failed  of  fuccefs  at  Rome,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  confirm  the  election.13 

oppofition      During  the  primacy  of  this  prelate,  feveral  mm- 
to  C10S  and  legates  arrived  in  England,  improving 


10  Spel.  Con.  tom.a.  p.aiS.     Wilkin.  Concil.  1.  1.  p.649- 

11  M.  Paris,  p.448—  549.  "  Id.53J.  «  Id. 
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upon  one  another  in  the  arts  of  pillaging  this  un-  Cent.xni. 
happy  kingdom.  The  patience  of  theEnglim  was  the  exac, 
at  laft  tired  outj  and  the  great  barons,  knowing  turns  of 
that  there  was  no  other  way  to  fave  the  nation  from  F 
being  plundered,  but  by  preventing  the  approach 
of  thefe  Romifli  harpies,  fent  orders,  A.D.  1245., 
to  the  wardens  of  the  fea-ports,  to  feize  all  perfons 
bringing  any  bulls  or  mandates  from  Rome.     It 
was  not  long  before  a  meffenger  was  apprehended 
with  a  frefh  cargo  of  bulls,  directed  to  Martin,  the 
legate  in  England,  impowering  him  to  exact  more 
money  from  the  clergy  on  various  pretences.  The 
bulls  being  feized,  the  legate  complained  bitterly 
to  the  King  of  this  daring  infult;  who  commanded 
the  bulls  to  be  reftored.     The  barons,  in  order 
to  open  the  eyes  of  this  deluded  monarch,  who 
affifled  a  foreign  court  in  plundering  his  own  fub- 
jects,  laid  before  him  an  account  of  the  incredible 
fums  which  went  from  England  to  Rome.  Among 
other  articles,  it  appeared  that  the  church-prefer- 
ments poiTefTed  by  Italians  in  England  amounted 
to  fixty  thoufand  marks  per  annum:  a  greater 
fum  than  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown. 
Though  Henry  was  much  furprized  at  this  ac- 
count, he  had  not  virtue  and  fpirit  to  join  with 
his  people  in  putting  a  flop  to  thofe  grievances. 
The  barons,  determining  to  go  through  with  the 
work  which  they  had  begun,  held  another  meeting 
at  Dunftable,  under  pretence  of  a  tournament, 
From  this  meeting  they  fent  a  bold  knight  to  cpm- 
inand  the  legate,  in  the  name  of  the  barons  of 
England,  immediately  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The 
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Cfent.xilt.  knight  executed  his  fcoinmiffion  with  fpirit,  aflur- 
* — ^"-^  ing  Mr.  Martin,  that  if  he  remained  three  days 
longer  in  England,  he  would  infallibly  be  cut  in 
pieces*  The  legate  perceiving  that  it  was  ho 
longer  in  the  King's  power  to  protect  him  from 
the  fury  of  an  injured  nation,  departed  with  all 
poffible  fpeed.14 

Applies-  Xhe  barons,  not  contented  with  what  they  had 
coundiof  done,  refolved  if  poilible  to  prevent  the  return  df 
Lyons*  thofe  oppreffions  which  the  kingdom  had  long 
fufFered  from  the  fee  of  Rome.  With  this  view, 
they  fent  Very  honourable  ambafladors  to  lay  the 
grievances  of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  England 
before  a  general  council, which  was  then  fitting  at 
Lyons,  in  which  the  Pope  prefided  in  perfon.  The 
letter  which  thefe  ambafladors  prefented  to  the 
council  from  the  barons  of  England,  breathes  a 
fpirit  of  independency  and  good  fenfe  hardly  to  be 
expe&ed  in  that  age*  After  a  very  full  and  free 
enumeration  of  the  oppreffions  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  it  concludes  with  thefe  bold  and  refolute 
expreffions :  "  We  can,  no  longer,  with  attV  pa- 
"  tience,  bear  the  forefaid  oppreffions  ;  which,  as 
"  they  are  deteftable  to  God  and  man»  are  into- 
"  lerable  to  us;  neither,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
"  will  we  any  longer  endure  them15*"  William 
Powerie,  one  of  the  ambaffadors  who  prefented 
this  letter,  made  a  fpirited  harangue  to  the  couti- 
cil>  in  which  he  fet  forth  the  innumerable  frauds 
and  infatiable  avarice  of  the  court  of  Rome  in 
fuch  ftrong  colours,  that  His  Holinefs  was  covered 

**  Mk  Paris,  pi  659,  15  Id.  p,  666. 
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with  fhame,  and  a  bluftl  was  feen  on  the  face  of  Cent.xm. 
infallibility.  But  this  blufh  was  all  the  fatisf  a6tion  (     v    ^ 
the  Englifh  nation  obtained  from  the  Pope  and 
council,  who  put  off  the  confideration  of  this 
affair  fo  long,that  the  ambaffadors,  feeing  no  prof- 
pe£l  of  redrefs,  returned  home  in  difcontent/6 

The  unnatural  fit  of  modefly  with  which  His  Further 
Holinefs  had  been  feized  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  *      01* 


was  not  of  long  duration:  for  the  very  year  after  court  of 
we  find  his  agents  in  England  as  violent  as  ever 
in  their  extortions;  which  occafionedfrefhremon^ 
(trances,  notonlyfrom  the  barons,  but  even  from 
the  King  and  clergy.  The  letters  to  the  Popefrom 
the  King  and  clergy^were  humble  and  timid  $  but 
thofe  from  the  barons  were  more  bold,  threat- 
ening, that  if  His  Holinefs  did  not  immediately 
redrefs  their  grievances,  they  would  do  them- 
ielvesjuftice  I7*  But  all  thefe  letters  were  treated 
with  fcorn  by  the  haughty  pontiff^  who  became 
daily  more  imperious  and  tyrannical.  He  obliged 
the  Engliih  prelates  to  ftibfcribe  the  fentence 
of  excommunication  againft  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick II.,  and  to  furnifh  a  certain  number  of 
armed  men  to  fight  againft  that  prince,  though 
he  was  brother-in-law  to  their  own  king18*  Not 
contented  with  all  this,  the  court  of  Rome,  in 
this  fame  year  1246.,  demanded  at  once  the  half 
of  all  the  revenues  of  the  non-refiding  clergy, 
and  the  third  of  the  revenues  of  thofe  who  re- 
fided.  This  demand  being  fo  great,  rendered  the 

18  M.  Piris,  p.  681*         '7  Id.  p.  699,  &c.         IS  Id.  p.  701. 
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Cent.xm.  clergy  unanimous  in  their  oppofition,  in  which 
they  were  fupported  by  the  King  and  barons. 
His  Holinefs,  finding  he  had  gone  a  little  too 
far,  very  prudently  defifted.19 

While  the  Pope  was  thus  trampling  upon  the 
church  and  kingdom  of  England,  a  private  pre- 
late had  the  courage  to  oppofe  him ;  and,  which  is 
more  wonderful,  to  oppofe  him  with  fuccefs.  This 
ecclefiaftical  hero  was  Robert  Grofled  Bifhop  of 
Lincoln,  a  perfon  of  uncommon  learning  for  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  of  fuch  unfeigned 
piety,  untainted  probity, and  undaunted  courage*, 
as  would  have  rendered  him  an  ornament  to  any 
age.  When  this  Bifhop  received  bulls  from  Rome, 
he  examined  them  with  great  attention  ;  and  if  he 
found  that  they  commanded  anything  contrary  to 
the  precepts  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  interefls  of 
religion  (which  was  very  often  the  cafe),  he  tore 
them  in  pieces,  initead  of  putting  them  in  exe- 
cution. Innocent  IV.  one  of  the  mofl  imperious 
pontiffs  that  ever  filled  the  papal  chair,  fent  this 
bifhop  a  bull,  which  contained  in  it  the  fcandalous 
claufe  of  Non  obftante,  fo  much  and  fo  juflly  ex- 
claimed againfl  in  that  age  ;  and  befides,  com- 
manded  him  to  beflow  a  confiderable  living  in  his 
gift  upon  the  Pope's  nephew,  who  was  an  infant. 
The  Bifhop  was  fo  far  from  complying  with  this 
bull,  that  he  fent  the  Pope  a  letter,  in  which  he 
expofed  the  injuflice  and  impiety  of  it,  with  the 
greatefl  freedom  and  feverity.  With  regard  to  the 


19  M.  Paris,  p.  708. 
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claufe  ofNon  obftante,  lately  introduced  into  the  Cent.xm. 
papal  bulls,  the  good  Bifhop  ufed  thefe  expref- 
iions  in  his  letter:  "  That  it  brings  in  a  deluge  of 
"  mifchief  upon  Chriftendom,  and  gives  occaiion 
**  to  a  great  deal  of  inconftancy  and  breach  of 
"  faith ;  it  even  ihakes  the  very  foundations  of 
*6  trufl  and  fecurity  amongfl  mankind,  and  makes 
4*  language   and   letters    almoft    infignificant." 
With  refpect  to  that  part  of  the  bull  which  re- 
quired him  to  beftow  a  benefice  upon  an  infant, 
he  fays,—"  Next  to  the  fins  of  Lucifer  and  Anti- 
"  chrifl,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  defection,  or 
"  which  carries  a  more  direct  oppofition  to  the 
"  do6trine  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoflles,  than 
"  to  deftroy  people's  fouls,  by  depriving  them  of 
*«  the  benefits  of  the  pafloral  office;  and  yet  thofe 
"  perfons  are  guilty  of  this  fin,  who  undertake 
"  the  facerdotal  fun6lion,  and  receive  the  profits 
«  without  difcharging  the  duty.     From  hence  it 
4C  is  evident,  that  thofe  who  bring  fuch  unquali- 
««  fied  perfons  into  the  church,  and  debauch  the 
IC  hierarchy,  are  much  to  blame  ;  and  that  their 
"  crimes  rife  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  their 
"  flation2V — Thefe  were  flrains  of  truth  and 
freedom  to  which  His  Holinefs  had  not  been 
iaccuflomed.     He  fell  into  a  furious  paffion,  and 
fwore  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  that  he  would 
utterly  confound  that  old,   impertinent,  deaf, 
doting  fellow,  and  make  him  a  talk,  and  aflonifh- 
xnent,  and  example  to  all  the  world.    "  What !" 

*  Collier,  Ch.  Hift.  vol.  x.  p.  460*    Annal.  Burton,  p.  336* 
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Cent.xm.  faid  he,  "  is  not  the  King  of  England,  his  mailer, 
*     <~~*  "  our  vaflal,  or  rather  our  flave  ?  and  will  he  not, 
<6  at  the  lead  %n  of  ours,  cafl  him  into  prifon  ?" 
When  His  Holinefs  had  a  little  fpent  his  rage,  the 
cardinals  reprefented  to  him,  "  That  the  world 
"  began  to  difcover  the  truth  of  many  things  con- 
"  tained  in  the  Bifhop's  letter ;  and  that  if  he 
"  perfecuted  a  prelate  fo  renowned  for  piety, 
"  learning,  and  holinefs  of  life,  it  might  create 
"  the  court  of  Rome  a  great  many  enemies." 
Theyadvifed  him  therefore  to  let  the  matter  pafs, 
and  make  as  if  he  had  never  feen  this  provoking 
letter 2r.  —  What  honour  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
the  noble  Grofled,  who  made  fo  bold  a  Hand 
againfl  the  tyranny  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  an  age 
when  it  trampled  upon  kings  and  emperors ! 
Synod  of       Boniface  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  was  of  a  very 
Merton.      different  fpirit,  and  fcrewed  up  the  power  of  the 
church  to  the  greatefl  height.  This  appears  from 
the  canons  of  the  provincial  iynod  held  at  Merton 
in  Surrey,  A.D.  1258*,  by  this  prelate*     The 
firft  canon  forbids  archbifhops,  bilhops,  and  in- 
ferior  clergy,  to  appear  before  civil  courts  to 
anfwer  for  any  part  of  their  conduct  which  had 
the  moil  remote  relation  to  church  affairs  ;  and 
threatens  the  judges,  and  even  the  King  himfelf, 
with  the  highefl  cenfures  of  the  church,  if  they 
infift  on  fuch  appearance.    The  fecond  relates  to 
patronages ;  and  the  third  is  againfl  the  intrufion 
of  clerks  into  benefices  by  a  lay  power.     The 

tl  Du  Pin's  Ch*  Hifl.  vol.ii.  p.  63.     M.  Paris,  p.-8^,  &c. 
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fourth  makes  fucb  regulations  concerning  excom-  Cent.xjn, 
nication  as  rendered  that  fentence  truly  terrible. 
The  fifth  forbids  laymen  to  imprifon  clergymen. 
In  the  fixth  the  church  claims  a  right  of  judging 
concerning  contracts  between  a  clergyman  and  a 
layman.  The  feventh  aflerts  the  right  of  the 
church  to  judge  and  pun  rfh  Jews.  The  eighth 
provides  for  the  perfect  fecurity  of  thofe  criminals 
who  had  taken  fanctuary  in  churches.  The  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh,  are  defigned  to  prevent  all 
invafions  of  every  kind  on  the  poffeffions  of  the 
church  and  clergy,  which  are  declared  facred  and 
inviolable.  And  the  two  lad  provide  for  the 
church's  peaceable  enjoyment  of  all  pious  legacies 
and  donations22*  In  a  word,  the  vifible  tendency 
of  all  thofe  canons  was  to  emancipate  the  church 
and  clergy  from  civil  authority,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  wreath  the  yoke  of  ecclefiaflical  tyranny 
flill  fader  about  the  necks  of  the  laity.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  laity  were  alarmed  at 
thefe  proceedings.  The  barons  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Pope,  complaining  of  thofe  flretches  of 
church  power,  and  of  the  ignorance  and  immo- 
ralities of  the  clergy,  and  threateningto  withdraw 
thofe  ample  revenues  which  had  been  bellowed 
upon  the  church  by  the  piety  of  their  anceilorg, 
iince  they  were  fo  much  abufed.  But  they  ap? 
plied  to  a  very  wrong  quarter  for  redrefs  :  His 
Holinefs  anfwered  coldly,  that  he  did  not  fuppofe 
the  clergy  of  England  were  more  ignorant  or  im- 
moral than  they  had  been  in  former  ages  ;  and 


22  $ee  Spelm^in,  fynwQod,  apd  JohnWs  Councils. 
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Cent.xm.  that  it  was  utterly  impoffible  to  withdraw  any  part 
' — * — '  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  ;  for  whatever  was 
once  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  God  was  irre- 
vocable.23 

Synod  of  The  Archbiftiop,  fecure  of  the  protection  of  the 
?th'  Holy  See,  was  fo  far  from  retracling  any  thing  he 
had  done,  that  he  held  another  provincial  fynod, 
A.  D.  1261.,  at  Lambeth,  in  which  the  conftitu- 
tions  of  Merton  were  confirmed  and  enlarged. 
The  fecond  of  thefe  additional  canons  complains 
bitterly  of  the  fecular  powers,  forfometimes  pre- 
venting prelates  from  inflicting  pecuniary  and 
corporal  punifhments  on  delinquents ;  and  de- 
nounces the  heavieft  cenfures  on  thofe  diflurbers 
of  church-difcipline.  By  another  of  thefe  canons, 
every  bifhop  is  commanded  to  have  one  or  two 
prifons  in  hisdiocefe,forthe  confinement  of  clerks 
convi6led  of  capital  crimes ;  "  for,5'  fays  the 
canon,  "  if  any  clerk  be  fo  incorrigibly  wicked, 
"  that  he  mud  have  fuffered  capital  punifhment 
<c  if  he  had  been  a  layman,  we  adjudge  fuch  an 
"  one  to  perpetual  imprifonment."  So  fhame- 
lefs  were  the  clergy  of  thofe  times,  not  only  iu 
their  practices,  but  in  their  very  laws ! 24 
Exaaions  Though  we  have  faid  nothing  for  fome  time  of 
Pope!  *ke  exa&i°ns  of  the  court  of  Rome,  we  muft  not 
imagine  that  thefe  exactions  had  ceafed.  On  the 
contrary,  they  went  on  more  brifkly  than  ever. 
The  fatal  prefent  of  the  crown  of  Sicily,  which  the 

14  Annal. Burton,  p.  388.     WHkin.  Concil.  1. 1.  p.  736 — 740. 
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Pope  made  to  Prince  Edmund,  A.D.  1254.,  fur-  Cent.xm. 
nifhed  His  Holinefs  with  an  excellent  handle  for  ' — "v — J 
draining  England  of  its  wealth,  for  feveral  years; 
in  which  fpace  he  is  faid  to  have  drawn  from  this 
kingdom  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
marks :  an  immenfe  fum,  equal  in  value  and 
efficacy  to  twelve  millions  ilerling  of  our  money 
at  prefent!  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  during  the 
heat  of  the  civil  wars,  efpecially  when  the  barons 
had  the  afcendant,  the  Pope  did  not  receive  fo 
much  Englifh  money  as  ufual,  but  he  took  great 
pains  to  get  as  much  of  it  as  poffible. 

After  the  reiteration  of  the  royal  authority  by  Council  of 
the  victory  of  Eveiham,  the  Pope  fent  his  legate  London'  , 
Othobon  into  England,  to  congratulate  Henry  on 
that  happy  event,  and  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  court  of  Rome.  This  legate,  obferving  how 
matters  went,  very  charitably  excommunicated 
the  late  Earl  of  Leicefler,  and  all  his  party,  whe- 
ther dead  or  alive 2S.  The  fame  legate  held  a  na- 
tional council,  A.  D.  1268.,  at  St.  Paul's  in  Lon- 
don '6.  In  this  council  a  great  number  of  canons 
were  made,  much  the  fame  in  fubflance  with  thofe 
of  the  former  council  of  London,  1 237.,  under  the 
legate  Otho.  Very  fevere  canons  were  framed 
in  this  council,  againft  pluralities,  commendams, 
non-refidence,  and  the  clergy's  accepting  of  civil 
offices;  but  thefe  canons  made  little  or  no  reform- 
ation in  any  of  thefe  refpects,  being  chiefly  de- 
iignedto  increafe  the  power  and  revenues  of  the 

«  T.  Wykes,  p.  74. 
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Pope,  by  granting  difpenfations.  This  was  the 
lad  council  held  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI.  who  died  on  the  i6th  of  November 
1272. 27 

Kilwarby  Boniface  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  did  not 
^^  furvive  his  great  friend  and  patron  King 
Henry ;  and  his  death  occafioned  frefli  difputes 
about  the  election  of  a  fucceffor.  The  monks  of 
Chrift-church  made  choice  of  their  fub-prior  Wil- 
liam Chillenden  ;  but  the  Pope  refufed  to  confirm 
liis  election,  and  by  his  own  power  nominated 
Robert  Kilwarby,  a  black  friar,  to  be  arch- 
bifliop 28.  King  Edward  was  not  yet  returned 
from  the  Holy  Land ;  ami  the  guardians  of  the 
kingdom,  not  willing  to  come  to  a  rupture  with 
His  Holiuefs  in  the  ab fence  of  their  fovereign, 
acquiefced  in  this  nomination.  But  that  the 
rights  of  the  crown  might  not  fuffer  by  their 
iilence,  they  made  a  folemn  protection  againil 
this  act  of  the  Pope,  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  infilled  that  it  ihould  not 
l>e  drawn  into  precedent;  and  Barnard,  the  King's 
•refident  at  the  court  of  Rome,  made  a  protefta^ 
tion  in  his  mailer's  name  to  the  fame  effect.  The 
monks  of  Canterbury,  too,  in  order  to  preferve 
their  own  rights,  proceeded  to  an  election,  and 
made  choice  of  Kilwarby.  From  hence  it  appears, 
that  though  the  kings  and  clergy  of  England 
often  fubmitted  to  thefe  papal  encroachments, 
Ihey  never  loft  light  of  their  own  undoubtedrights. 

27  M.  Weftmonft.  p. 401.         2S  Anglia  Saera,  1. 1.  p.  i;6. 
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In  the  year  1274.,  the  Pope  held  a  general  Cent.xm. 
council  at  Lyons,  for  the  reformation  of  church  ^     "T""^ 

Council  or 

difcipline,  and  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land"9.    For  Lyons. 
this  lad  purpofe,  the  Pope  and  council  impofed  a 
tax  on  all  the  clergy  of  a  tenth  of  their  revenues, 
for  fix  years.     This  tax  was  collected  in  Eng- 
land, os  well  as  in  01  her  countries  of  Chriflendom. 

As  the  power  of  the  Pope  and  the  church  ap-  Oppref- 
pear  to  have  been  at  their  greatefl  height  in  Eng-  fions  of 
land  about  this  time,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
take  a  (hort  view  of  this  prodigious  fabric  of  ec- 
clefiaftical  tyranny,  and  of  the  deplorable  oppref- 
fions  under  which  our  anceflors  groaned  in  this 
fuperflitious  age.  Some  of  thofe  oppreffions  are 
not  ill  exprdled  in  that  letter  of  complaint  which 
was  written ^o  the  Pope  by  the  King,  the  pre- 
lates, and  the  barons  of  England,  A.  D.  1 246.  In 
that  letter  they  complain,  i.  That  the  Pope,  not 
content  with  the  annual  payment  of  Peter  pence, 
exacted  from  the  clergy  great  contributions,  with- 
out  the  King's  confent,  and  againft  the  cufloms, 
rights,  and  liberties  of  the  realm  of  England.  2. 
That  the  patrons  of  churches  could  not  prefent 
fit  perfons  to  the  vacant  livings,  the  Pope  con- 
ferring them  generally  on  Italians,  who  under- 
liood  not  the  Englifh  language,  and  carried  out 
of  the  kingdom  the  money  arifing  from  their  be- 
nefices. 3.  That  the  Pope  oppreffed  the  churches, 
by  exacting  penfions  from  them.  4.  That  Italians 

fucceeded  Italians,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the 

t 
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Cent.xm.  council  of  Lyons ;  and  that  thefe  Italians  were 
inverted  in  their  livings  without  trouble  or 
charges ;  whereas  the  Englifli  were  obliged  to 
profecute  their  rights  at  Rome  at  a  great  ex- 
pence.  5.  That  in  the  churches  filled  by  Italians, 
there  were  neither  alms  nor  hofpitality  ;  neither 
was  there  any  preaching ;  and  the  care  of  fouls 
was  entirely  neglected.  6.  That  the  claufe  ofnon 
obftante,  generally  inferted  in  the  Pope's  bulls, 
abfolutely  deftroyed  all  laws,  cuftoms,  ilatutes, 
and  privileges,  of  the  church  and  kingdom30. 
To  thefe  were  added  many  other  grievances  no 
lefs  oppreffive  and  intolerable  ;  fuch  as, — the 
Pope's  filling  the  higheft  dignities  of  the  church 
by  his  own  power,  and  making  the  archbifhops 
and  others  pay  exorbitant  fums  for  their  prefer- 
ments;— his  drawing  all  caufes  of  any  import- 
ance to  Rome,  and  keeping  the  parties  long  wait- 
ing for  their  determination,  at  a  great  expence  ; 
— if  we  add  to  all  thefe  the  great  fumsi  that  w«nt 
annually  to  Rome,  for  pardons,  indulgences,  dif- 
penfations,  &c.  &c.  &c.  we  mail  be  furprifed  that 
the  kingdom  was  not  drained  of  all  its  wealth. 

Encroach-  Befides  all  thefe  oppreffions  and  exactions  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  the  clergy  at  home  claimed 
many  privileges  which  were  quite  inconfiftent 
with  the  peace  and  profperity  of  the  kingdom ; 
fuch  as  an  exemption  from  all  civil  authority  and 
jurifdiction,  by  which  they  were  at  liberty  to 
commit  the  greateft  crimes  almoft  with  impunity. 

10  M.Paris,  p. 699.    An. Burton,  p. 307. 
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The  ecclefiaftical  courts  encroached  greatly  on  Cent.xm. 

the  jurifdiftion  of  the  civil  courts,  and  claimed  <~^ 

the  fole  ritrht  to  judge  all  caufes  relating  to  tithes, 
marriages,  teftaments,  and  many  other  things, 
under  a  pretence  that  they  had  fome  connection 
with  fpirituals.  The  poifefiions  of  the  clergy  too, 
never  diminiming,  but  daily  increafing,  were  now 
fweiled  to  an  enormous  bulk,  and  threatened  to 
fwallow  up  the  whole  lands  of  the  kingdom. 
Thefe  things  cried  aloud  for  reformation,  and 
the  great  prince  who  was  now  upon  the  throne 
made  fome  amendments  in  a  few  particulars. 

One  of  the  ftatutes  of  Weftminfter  1275.  fet  Remedies. 
fome  bounds  to  the  immunities  of  the  clergy,  by 
enacting,  that  when  a  clerk  was  indicted  in  the 
King's  court  for  any  felony,  he  fhould  not  be  de- 
livered to  his  ordinary,  until  he  had  undergone 
an  inqueft  and  trial  by  lawful  men31.  By  the 
famous  ftatute  of  mortmain,  A.  D.  1279.,  a  ftop 
was  put  to  the  further  increafe  of  the  poffeffions  . 
of  the  church,  which  were  already  far  too  great, 
For  by  that  ftatute  it  was  enacted,  "  That  from 
"  henceforth  none  mall  either  give,  fell,  be- 
"  queath,  or  change,  or  by  any  other  title  what- 
"  foever  affign,  any  lands,  tenements,  or  rents, 
"  to  any  religious  body,  without  licence  from 
"  the  King  had  for  that  purpofe."3* 

In  the  year  1278.,    Robert  Kilwarby  Arch-  Pecjdiam 
biihop  of  Canterbury,  being  promoted  to  be  Primate' 


31  Coke's  Inft.  part  ii.  p.  156. 

32  Knyghton,  col. 4462*     Statutes  at  Large,  p.  83. 
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Cent.  xili.  cardinal  of  Oporto  by  the  Pope,  refignedhis  fee, 
1 — *~>  and  went  to  Rome.  His  Holinefs,  after  rejeft- 
ing  Robert  Burnett  Bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
who  was  ele6led  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury, 
nominated  John  Peckham,  a  Francifcan  friar,  to 
that  high  dignity,  who  is  faid  to  have  paid  a  good 
fum  for  his  nomination33.  Peckham  being  con- 
fecrated  by  the  Pope,  came  over  to  England, 
and  was  peaceably  received  by  Edward,  who  did 
not  think  fit  at  this  time  to  engage  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  court  of  Rome. 

Synod  of  This  primate  held  a  provincial  fynod  at  Read- 
Reading'  ing,  in  Auguft  1279. ;  in  which  the  conftitutions 
of  Ottobon  were  confirmed,  and  feveral  canons 
were  made, — about  the  collation  to  benefices ; — 
defcribing  theperfons  againft  whom  the  fentence 
of  excommunication  was  to  be  annually  de- 
nounced,— againft  the  clergy  keeping  concu- 
bines,— about  baptifm, — and  about  the  govern- 
ment of  monks  and  nuns34.  But  fome  of  thefe 
canons  concerning  excommunication  were  fo  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  King  and  parliament,  that  the 
venerable  Father  John  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
was  obliged  to  appear  before  the  King  in  his 
parliament  at  Michaelmas  the  fame  year,  and 
there  had  the  mortification  to  fee  fome  of  the 
articles  of  his  late  canons  blotted  out,  and  others 
changed ;  and  was  made  to  declare  his  aflent  to 
thefe  alterations.  This  was  a  very  bold  effort 
(confidering  the  times)  of  the  civil  power  againft 

*  Du  Pin,  vol,xi.  p,75.  *<  Spelman  Coacil.  t.ii.  p.3»o. 
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ecclefiaftical  tyranny,  and  a  proper  prelude  to  Cent.xm. 
the  flatute  of  mortmain,  which  was  ena6ted  by 
the  fame  parliament. 

The  fame  primate  held  another  council  of  his 
clergy  at  Lambeth,  A.D.  1281.,  in  which  feveral 
canons  were  made.  The  moft  remarkable  of 
thefe  was  the  firft,  which  related  to  the  adminif- 
tration  of  the  eucharift.  Amongft  other  things 
it  is  decreed,  that  at  the  elevation  of  the  hoft  the 
bells  (hall  ring,  and  all  that  hear  them,  even  out 
of  church,  ihall  fall  down  on  their  knees.  The 
fame  canon  contains  alfo  dire6tions  to  the  priefts, 
what  inftru6lions  they  ought  to  give  the  people 
about  this  facrament35.  One  of  thefe  inftru6lions 
is  fo  iingular,  that  it  well  deferves  a  place  here  : 
"  Let  priefts  alfo  take  care,  when  they  give  holy 
"  communion  at  Eailer,  or  at  any  other  time  to 
"  the  fimple,  diligently  to  inftrucl  them,  that  the 
"  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  is  given  them  at 
"  once  under  the  fpecies  of  bread;  nay,  the  very 
"  living  and  true  Chrift,  who  is  entirely  under 
"  this  fpecies  in  the  facrament.  And  let  them 
"  alfo  inftruft  them,  that  what  is  at  the  fame  time 
"  given  them  to  drink,  is  not  the  facrament,  but 
"  mere  wine,  to  be  drank  for  the  more  eafy  fwal- 
"  lowing  of  the  facrament  which  they  have 
"  taken36."  Thefe  wife  inftru6lions  were  plainly 
intended  to  prepare  the  poor  laics  for  what  foon 
after  happened,  the  depriving  them  of  the  cup 

35  Du  Pin's  Ch.  Hift.  vol.  i  x.  p.  1 3 1 .     Johnfon'*  Canons,  an.  x 28 x. 
J<  Spelman's  Con.  v.  a.  p.  3  29. 
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Cent.xm.  entirely,  and  leaving  them  to  fwallow  their  dry 
' •      '  bread  in  the  bed  manner  they  could. 
Primate's        The  inclination  which  Edward  and  the  parlia- 
the*Kfo      ment  llad  Iatel7  difcovered,  to  fet  fome  bounds 
to  the  increafing  power  and  wealth  of  the  clergy, 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  Archbifhop  5 
who,  in  the  year  1281.,  wrote  a  very  (harp  letter 
to  the  King  on  that  fubjecT;37.     In  that  letter  he 
Complains,  that  the  church  was  oppreffed,  con* 
trary  to  the  decrees  of  the  popes,  the  canons  of 
councils,  and  the  fanetion  of  orthodox  fathers ; 
"  in  which,"  fays  he,  "there  isthefupremeautho- 
"  rity,  the  fupreme  truth,  the  fupreme  fanctity  ; 
"  and  no  end  can  be  put  to  difputes,unlefswecan 
"  fubmit  our  folemniry  to  thefe  three  great  laws." 
In  this  epiftle  the  primate  roundly  declares,  that 
no  oaths  ihall  bind  him  to  do  any  thing  againft 
the  interefls  and  liberties  of  the  church ;  and  very 
kindly  offers  "  to  abfolve  the  King  from  any  oath 
*'  he  may  have  taken  that  can  anywife  incite  him 
"  againft  the  church."  But  this  thundering  letter 
made  no  impreffion  on  King  Edward,  who  con- 
tinued to  take  feveral  other  fteps  towards  abridg- 
ing the  exorbitant  power  and  wealth  of  the  clergy. 
New  he-        ArchbifhopPeckham  tookoccafion,A.D.i286.> 
to  difplay  his  orthodoxy,  and  Ikill  in  fcholailic  di- 
vinity, by  cenfuring  feveral  propofitions  main- 
tained by  one  Richard  Knapvvell,  a  Dominican 
friar  ;  the  only  heretic  we  hear  of  in  England  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Thefe  propofitions  main- 

v  Du  Pin's  Ch.  Hift.  vol.  u.  p.  131.   Spelman'a  Concil.  t.  a.  p.  341. 
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tained  by  the  friar,  and  condemned  by  the  pri-  Cent.xm. 
mate,  are  fo  far  curious,  as  they  fhew  us  what 
were  the  fubjecls  of  controverfy  and  difquifition 
amongft  the  divines  and  philofophers  of  this  pe- 
riod, and  were  as  follow :  "  i.  That  the  dead 
"  body  of  Jefus  Chrift  had  not  the  fame  fubftan- 
"  tial  form  as  when  living.  £.  That  if  the  eu- 
"  chariftical  bread  had  been  confecrated  with 
"  thefe  words,  This  is  my  body,  during  the  three 
"  days  Jefus  Chrift  lay  in  his  grave,  the  bread 
"  would  have  been  tranfubftantiated  into  the 
"  new  form  which  the  body  of  Chrift  took  at  the 
"  feparation  of  his  foul.  3.  That  after  the  re- 
"  furreclion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  euchariftical 
"  bread  is  tranfubftantiated  by  virtue  of  thefe 
"  words,  This  is  my  body,  into  the  whole  living 
"  body  of  Chrift ;  that  is,  the  matter  of  the  bread 
"  is  converted  into  the  matter  of  his  body,  and 
"  the  fubftantial  form  of  the  bread  into  the  fub- 
"  ftantial  form  of  his  body ;  that  is  to  fay,  into 
"  his  intellectual  foul,  fo  far  as  it  conftitutes  the 
<c  form  of  his  body.  4.  That  in  man  there  is 
"  only  one  form,  namely,  his  rational  foul,  with- 
"  out  any  other  fubftantial  form.  5.  That  in  ar. 
"  tides  of  faith,  a  man  is  not  bound  to  reft  on  the 
"  authority  of  the  Pope,  or  of  any  prieft  or  doc- 
"  tor ;  but  that  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  right  rea- 
"  fon,  are  the  only  foundations  of  our  afient38.1* 
One  cannot  help  wondering  how  fo  important  a 
truth  as  that  which  is  contained  in  the  laft  pro- 

31  T.Wykes,p.  114.   Knyghton, 001.3467.   SpeLCon. vol. a.  £.347- 
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Cent.XHI.  pofition,  ever  came  into  company  with  the  vile 

1-1    *        jargon  and  nonfenfe  of  all  the  reft.     This  lad  pro- 

pofition,  however,  was  no  doubt  corifidered  by 

the  primate  as  the  greateft  and  mod  dangerous 

herefy  of  the  whole. 

Archbifhop  Peckharn  dying  A.D.  1292  ,  was 
fucceeded,  after  a  vacancy  of  two  years,  by  Ro- 
bert Winchelfev,  who  fat  very  uneafy  in  the  ar- 
chiepifcopal  chair.  King  Edward  being  much 
engaged  in  war,  had  great  occafion  for  money, 
and  made  frequent  demands  upon  the  clergy, 
which  were  confidered  by  them  as  grievous  en- 
croachments on  the  immunities  of  the  church. 
Thefe  demands  of  money  became  more  frequent 
and  more  heavy  during  the  primacy  of  Winchel- 
fey,  on  account  of  the  long  and  expenfive  war 
with  Scotland.  In  the  year  1 294.,  while  the  Arch- 
biihop-eledt  \vas  ftill  at  Rome,  Edward  feized  all 
the  money  which  had  been  collected  in  England 
for  the  holy  war,  and  was  depofited  in  feveral 
monafteries,  and  applied  it  to  his  own  ufe39.  A 
few  months  after  this,  he  called  an  arTembly  of 
the  clergy  to  meet  at  Weftminfter  on  the  21  ft 
September  in  the  fame  year,  and  demanded  from 
them  one  half  of  all  their  revenues,  both  fpiritual 
and  temporal  4°.  This  demand,  as  might  have 
been  expecled,  was  not  very  cheerfully  complied 
with;  and  they  obtained  an  audience  of  theKing, 
in  order  to  perfuade  him  to  accept  of  a  more  mo- 
derate proportion.  But  William  Montfbrt  Dean 


39  T.  Wykes,  p.  126. 
4"  M.  Weft.  p.  4*1, 
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of  St.  Paul's,  whom  they  had  appointed  their  Cent.xm. 
orator,  was  thrown  into  fo  violent  an  agitation  of  **~~ Y~-~J 
fpirits,  probably  by  the  royal  frowns,  foon  after  he 
had  began  his  harangue,  that  he  funk  to  the 
ground,  and  expired  upon  the  fpot.  When  the 
clergy,  after  this  fatal  accident,  had  returned  to 
the  monks'  hall  at  Weflminfter,  their  deliberations 
were  interrupted  by  the  intrufion  of  Sir  John  Ha- 
vering, lent  by  the  King;  who,  with  a  fierce  me- 
nacing air,  addreffed  the  afTembly  in  this  laconic 
ipeech  :  "  Reverend  fathers,  if  any  of  you  dare 
"  to  contradict  the  King's  demand  in  this  bufi- 
"  nefs,  let  him  (land  forth  into  the  midft  of  this 
*6  afiembly  that  his  perfon  may  be  known,  and 
"  taken  notice  of,  as  a  breaker  of  the  peace  of 
"  the  kingdom."  None  of  the  clergy  had  cou- 
rage to  return  any  anfvver  to  this  fpeech,  or  make 
any  further  oppofition  to  the  King's  demand. 

The  Archbifhop  hearing  what  havock  Edward  Thedergy 
was  making  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  ob-  d.eny  the 
tained  a  bull  from  Boniface  VIII.,  one  of  the  iS^and* 
greateft  champions  for  the  power,  wealth,  and  Parliam«it 
immunities  of  the  clergy,  that  ever  filled  the  pa-  them. 
pal  chair,  prohibiting  all  princes  to  levy  any  taxes 
on  the  clergy  in  their  dominions,  without  the 
leave  of  the  holy  fee,  and  forbidding  the-clergy 
to  pay  any  fuch  taxes ;   and  threatening  both 
princes  and  clergy  with  the  dreadful  fentence  of 
excommunication  in  cafe  of  dilbbedience41.  Win- 
chelfey,  armed  with  this  impenetrable  fliield  (as 

41  Rymer,  vol.3,  p.  706.     Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  104. 
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Cent.xm.  he  imagined)  againft  all  future  attempts  on  the 
facred  patrimony  of  the  church,  returned  into 
England ;  and  foon  had  occafion  to  try  its  ftrength 
and  efficacy.  For  Edward  held  a  parliament  at 
St.Edmundfbury,  on  November  3.  A.D.  i296.4% 
in  which  he  demanded  from  the  clergy  a  fifth  of  all 
their  moveables.  They  refufed  to  comply  with 
this  demand  ;  and  the  Archbifhop  produced  the 
Pope's  bull,  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  fecret, 
as  the  ground  of  their  refufal43.  Though  the  King 
was  greatly  offended  at  this  refufal,  and  ftill  more 
at  the  pretence  on  which  it  was  built,  he  did  not 
immediately  proceed  to  extremities,  but  gave 
them  to  the  next  meeting  of  parliament  to  con- 
fider  of  the  matter.  At  the  meeting  of  the  next 
parliament,  i5th  January  1297.,  the  clergy  ftill 
perfifted  in^  refufing  to  comply  with  the  King's 
demand.44 

The  clergy  Edward,  perceiving  that  this  difpute  was  come 
to  a  crifis,and  that  he  muft  noweftablifh  the  right 
of  King  and  parliament  to  tax  the  pofTefflons  of 
the  clergy  without  the  confent  of  the  Pope,  or  for 
ever  give  it  up,  determined  to  carry  his  point. 
With  this  view  he  told  the  clergy,  that  fince  they 
would  contribute  nothing  to  the  fupport  of  his 
government,  they  fhould  receive  no  protection 
from  it  5  and  he  gave  orders  to  all  his  judges  to 
do  every  man  juftice  againft  the  clergy,  but  to  do 
them  juftice  againft  no  man.  At  the  fame  time 
he  directed  writs  to  all  the  fheriffs  in  England, 


42  Walfmg.  p. 68.  «  Heming,  vol.i.  p.  107. 
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commanding  them  "  to  feize  all  the  lay  fees  of  centxin. 
"  the  clergy,  as  well  fecular  as  regular,  together  '  -~-' 
"  with  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  keep  them 
"  in  their  poifeMion,  until  they  received  further 
"  orders  from  him."  Thefe  two  things  brought 
fuch  a  torrent  of  abufes,  injuries,  and  diflreffes 
on  the  clergy,  that  many  of  them  very  foon  com- 
plied with  the  King's  demand,  and  obtained  the 
protection  of  the  government,  and  restitution  of 
their  eftates  and  goods.  At  laft,  even  the  Arch- 
bifhop  himfelf,  the  chief  author  of  all  this  difturb- 
ance,  after  he  had  been  dripped  of  all,  and  almoft 
reduced  to  want  the  neceifaries  of  life,  was 
brought  to  fubmiffion,  and  paid  the  fifth  part  of 
his  moveables,  to  redeem  the  reft  of  his  pofTefc 
lions45.  Thus  did  this  great  King,  by  his  wife 
and  fteady  meafures,  triumph  over  the  covetous 
and  felrifh  claims  of  the  Pope  and  clergy,  when 
their  power  was  at  the  highert. 

While  this  great  corKroverfy  between  the  King  Synod  of 
and  the  clergy  fubfifted,  the  primate  held  a  pro-  London- 
vincial  fynod  at  London  in  January  1298.,  in 
which  it  was  decreed,  "  That  the  feizers  of  eccle- 
"  liaftical  goods,  and  fuch  as  took  them  away  by 
"  violence,  without  the  free  leaveof  their  owners, 
"  or  of  their  bailiffs,  be  publicly  and  in  general 
"  denounced  to  be  under  the  fen  ten  ce  of  the 
"  greater  excommunication, by  the  bifhopsthem- 
"  i'elves  in  the  cathedral  churches  and  other  no- 
"  table  places,  by  other  idoneous  men,  in  other 

45  M.  Weft.  p.  429.     Wolfing,  p.  69. 
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Cent.xm.  "  churches  of  every  diocefe,  at  the  command  of 
v~~v~~~  "  the  diocefan4'."  But  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  being  immediately  after  this  put  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  expofed  to  all  manner 
of  infults,thefe  excommunications  were  either  not 
denounced,  or  not  regarded.  After  this  ilorm  was 
blown  over,  and  the  Archbilhop  had  recovered 
the  pofleffion  of  his  fee,  he  fent  a  folemn  mandate 
to  all  the  bifhops  of  his  province,  dated  at  Otte- 
ford  6th  ides  of  July  1298.,  enjoining  and  com- 
manding them,  by  virtue  of  their  canonical  obe- 
dience, i.  To  caufe  the  fentence  of  excommuni- 
cation to  be  publilhed  in  every  church  in  each  of 
their  diocefes,  againfl  all  feizers  of  the  goods  of 
ecclefiaftical  men,  according  to  the  decree  of  the 
fynod  of  London.  2.  To  caufe  the  fame  fen- 
tence to  be  publiihed  in  each  of  their  cathedral 
churches,  twice  a-year,  againft  all  infringers  of 
the  great  charter,  and  the  charter  of  forefts 
(which  had  been  lately  renewed  by  the  King), 
and  to  caufe  the  faid  charters  to  be  at  the  fame 
time  publicly  read  before  the  people.  3.  To  caufe 
the  fame  fentence  of  the  greater  excommunica- 
tion to  be  publifhed  in  every  church  in  each  of 
their  diocefes,  every  Lord's  day,  and  every  fefti- 
val,  againft  all  who  fhould  be  guilty  of  beating  or 
imprifoning  clergymen.  All  thefe  excommuni- 
cations were  to  be  pronounced  with  the  greateft 
poffible  folemnity,  with  bells  tolling  and  candles 
lighted,  that  it  may  caufe  the  greater  dread; 

46  Johnfon'a  Canons,  an.  1298. 
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"  for  laymen  (fays  the  primate)  have  greater  re-  cent.xiv. 
"  gard  to  this  folemnity  than  to  the  effe6l  offuch  '  —  v  —  ' 
"  fentences."47 

Archbifliop  Winchelfey  held  a  provincial  fynod  s/nod  of 
atMerton,  A.D.  1305.,  in  which  feveral  canons  Merton-  , 
were  made,  relating  to  the  payment  of  tithes,  the 
duty  of  ftipendiary  or  mafs  prieils,andfome  other 
things  of  no  great  importance.  The  fourth  canon 
of  this  fynod  may  perhaps  he  thought  curious,  as 
it  contains  a  very  full  and  diftinct  detail  of  the 
feveral  books,  veftments,  and  uteniils  which  were 
ufed  in  the  celebration  of  divine  fervice  in  this 
period,  together  with  the  other  furniture  and  or- 
naments of  their  churches.  The  defign  of  the 
canon  was  to  put  an  end  to  all  difputes  between 
the  rectors  of  churches  and  their  parifhioners,  by 
afcertaining  what  part  of  the  books,  veftments, 
utenfils,  furniture,  and  ornaments  of  the  church 
each  of  them  was  to  provide  and  keep  in  repair. 
By  this  conilitution  the  parifhioners  were  obliged 
to  provide  the  following  books  for  their  church, 
viz.  A  Legend  or  Leclionary,  a  book  containing 
all  the  leffons,  out  of  fcripture,  and  other  books, 
which  were  to  be  read  throughout  the  year;  2.  An 
Antiphonar,  a  book  containing  all  the  in  vitatories, 
refpoufes,  verfes,  collects,  and  every  thing  that 
was  faid  or  fung  in  the  quire,  except  the  leffons  ; 
3.  A  Grail,  a  book  containing  the  tracts,  fe- 
quences,  hallelujahs,  the  creed,  offertory,  trifa- 
gium,  &c.  and  the  office  for  fprinkling  the  holy 
water,  and  all  that  was  to  be  fung  at  high  mafs  : 


47  Spel.  Con,  vol.  3. 
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.  4.  APfalter  ;  5.  A  Troper,  which  contained  only 
the  fequences  which  were  not  in  the  Grail ;  6.The 
Ordinal, a  book  contain ingdireclions  for  the  right 
method  of  performing  all  the  divine  offices;  this 
book  was  fometimes  called  the  Pie  or  Portuis  ; 
7.  A  Miffal  or  Mafs-book  ;  8.  A  Manual,  a  book 
containing  the  offices  of  baptifm,  and  the  other 
facraments,  except  the   mafs,  with  the  fervice 
ufed  at  proceflions.     It  muft  have  been  a  great 
expence  to  parifhes  to  provide  all  thefe  books  be- 
fore the  invention  of  printing,  when  the  common 
price  of  a  mafs-book  was  five  marks,  equal  to  the 
yearly  (Upend  of  fome  vicars  at  that  time.     Be- 
fides  thefe  books,  the  pariihioners  were  obliged 
to  provide  the  following  veftments.  viz.   i.  The 
principal  veftment,  or  beil  cope,  to  be  ufed  on 
the  greater  feftivals ;  2.  A  chefible,  being  the 
garment  worn  by  the  prieft  next  under  the  cope, 
and  which  was  fometimes  called  the  planet;  3.  A 
dalmatic,  the  garment  ufed  by  the  deacon  ;  4.  A 
tunic,  for  the  fub-deacon;  5.  A  choraal  cope,  for 
common  ufe,  with  its  appendages,  viz.  the  alb, 
amyt,  flole,  maniple,  and  girdle;  6.  Three  fur- 
plices,  and  one  rochet,or  furplice  without fleeves; 
7.  A  frontal  or  covering  for  the  great  altar,  and 
three  or  four  towels.  The  parifhioners  were  fur- 
ther obliged  to  provide  the  following  facred  uten- 
fils;  i.  A  chalice  or  cap  for  the  wine,  with  a  patin 
or  cover,  both  of  filver ;  2.  A  pyx  or  box  for  the 
body  of  Chrift,  of  ivory  or  filver ;   3.  A  cenfer ; 
4.  A  crofs  for  proceffions,  and  another  crofs  for 
the  dead  to  be  ufed  in  the  burial  office;  5.  A  bap- 

1 2  tifmal 
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tifmal  font,  with  lock  and  key  ;  6.  A  veffel  for  cent.xiv. 
the  holy  water ;  7.  A  great  candleflick  for  the  v~ — +~~* 
taper  at  Eafler ;  8.  A  lanthorn  and  hand-bell,  to 
be  carried  before  the  body  of  Chrift  in  the  vifita- 
tion  of  the  lick  ;  9.  An  ofculatory,  or  board  with 
the  picture  of  Chrift  or  the  Virgin  Mary  painted 
on  it,  which  the  prieft  kifled  immediately  after 
confecrating  the  hoft,  and  then  handed  about  to 
the  congregation  to  kifs  ;  10.  All  the  images  in 
the  church,  and  the  chief  image  in  the  chancel. 
The  parifhioners  were  obliged  alfo  to  build  and 
keep  in  repair  the  body  of  the  church,  the  glafs 
windows,  and  to  furnifh  it  with  bells,  and  feveral 
other  things.  All  this  rnufl  have  been  attended 
with  a  very  great  expence,  as  feveral  of  thefe 
articles  were  coftly,  both  in  their  materials  and 
workmanfhip.  The  rectors  were  obliged  to  keep 
the  chancel,  with  its  defks,  &c.  in  repair. 48 

The  holding  the  fynod  of  Merton  was  amongft  Troubles 
the  laft  public  afts  of  Archbifhop  Winchelfey,  in  Pri' 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  he  being  foon  after  in- 
volved in  very  grievous  troubles.  For  though  the 
King  and  the  primate  had  been  outwardly  recon- 
ciled to  one  another  feveral  years  ago,  yet  that 
reconciliation  never  was  lincere.  The  primate 
flill  continued  to  defend  the  immunities  of  the 
clergy  with  much  zeal,  and  warmly  joined  with 
that  party  of  the  barons  who  oppofed  Edward's 
arbitrary  meafures,  and  obliged  him  frequently 
to  confirm  the  great  charter,  againft  his  inclina- 

48  Spd.  Cone.  TO!.*,  p. 43 1.  Johnfon's  Canons,  A.J).  1305. 
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Cent.xiv.  tion.  The  King  was  greatly  enraged  at  this  be- 
"~~~*  —  haviour  of  the  Archbifhop,  and  only  waited  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  make  him  feel  the  weight- 
of  his  refentment.  Such  an  opportunity  now  of- 
fered. The  High  Conftable,  and  Earl  Marihal, 
the  two  heads  of  that  party  to  which  the  primate 
had  conftantly  adhered,  had  lately  been  deprived 
of  their  offices,  and  obliged  to  throw  thernfelves 
on  the  King's  mercy.  Boniface  VIIL,  the  great 
friend  and  protector  of  Winchelfey,  was  now 
dead,andthe  papal  chair  was  filled  by  Clement  V. 
who  having  been  born  in  Edward's  French 
dominions,  was  much  difpofed  to  favour  his  na- 
tive fovereign.  The  King  accufed  the  Archbi- 
fliop before  the  Pope  of  various  crimes,  particu- 
larly of  difturbing  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  by 
abetting  the  factious  barons;  and  His  Holinefs 
fufpended  him  from  the  execution  of  his  office, 
deprived  him  of  the  temporalities  of  his  fee,  and 
cited  him  to  appear  at  Rome49;  where  he  conti- 
nued in  indigence  and  difgrace,  till  after  the 
King's  death,  when  he  wasrecalled  by  Edward  II. 
and  reftored  to  his  dignities  and  pofleffions. 
Checks  Edward  I.,  in  the  abfenceof  the  primate,endea- 
SSkmLt  voured  to  reform  feveral  ecclefiaflical  abufes  in 
to  die  ex-  his  lafl  parliament,  which  met  at  Carlifle  2  iftja- 
nuary^o;.  The  fuperiors  of  feveral  religious 
orders,  who  lived  beyond  feas,  ufed  frequently  to 
come  into  England,  on  pretence  of  vifiting  the 
monafteries  of  their  order  ;  from  whence  they 
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extorted  great  fums  of  money,  which  they  carried  Cent.xiv. 
out  of  the  kingdom.     To  prevent  this  practice,  ' — ~v— ^ 
a  ftatute  was  made,  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  the  goods  of  religious  houfes  on  any  pretence 
whatfoever. so 

The  court  of  Rome,  ever  fertile  in  expedients  Provifions. 
for  obtaining  power  and  wealth,  had  lately  in- 
vented a  new  method  of  getting  the  difpofal  of 
all  ecclefiaftical  benefices  and  preferments.  This 
was  by  giving  reverh'onary  grants  of  benefices 
before  they  became  vacant ;   by  which  the  legal 
patrons  were  deprived  of  their  right  of  prefenta- 
tion.  Thefe  grants  were  called  provifions,becaufe 
thereby  fucceffors  were  provided  to  incumbents 
while  they  were  yet  living.     The  Pope  had  alfo, 
about  this  time,  laid  claim  to  the  firft-ffuits  of  all 
vacant  bilhoprics,  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  King.     The  parliament  made  loud  com- 
plaints againft  the,fe,  and  feveral  other  fchemes, 
which  the  court  of  Rome  had  lately  fet  on  foot  to 
drain  the  kingdom  of  money.     In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  redrefs  of  thefe  new  grievances,  the  parlia- 
ment drew  up  a  lift  of  them,  which  they  fent  to 
the  Pope,    accompanied  with   a   very  fpirited 
letter.     This  lift  of  grievances  confifted  of  feven 
articles ;  which  were  as  follows : 

i.   The    extravagant    number    of   provifions  Lift  of 
granted  by  the  Pope,  of  the  beft  fpiritual  prefer- 
ments,  to  Italians,  or  other  foreigners,  and  non- 
refidents,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  founders, 
benefactors,   and  their  fucceflbrs,  and  to  fuch 

50  Coke's  ad  Inft.  p.  580.     Ryley'«  Placit.  Parl.  p.  132. 
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Cent.xrv.  as  had  the  right  of  advowfon,  and  the  gifts  of 
fuch  preferments. 

2.  The  rents  and  revenues  of  religious  houfes, 
which  the  Pope  intended  to  apply  to  the  ufe  of 
divers  cardinals. 

3.  Concerning  firft  fruits  of  vacant  benefices 
referved  to  the  Pope,  a  thing  never  heard  of  be- 
fore ;  concerning  the  collection  whereof,  he  had 
lately  ifftied  forth  divers  hard  and  fevere  orders, 
much  prejudicial  to  the  King,  kingdom,  and  the 
whole  Englifh  church. 

4.  About  Peter-pence ;  that  it  was  not  taken 
according  to  the  firft  grant,  but  exacted  to  treble 
the  value. 

5.  Concerning  legacies  given  to  pious  ufes ; 
that  they  were  wickedly  demanded,  and  exacted 
by  the  authority  of  the  apoflolic  fee,  and  con- 
verted to  other  ufes  than  the  teftator  or  donor 
intended. 

6.  Concerning  debts ;  that  creditors  went  to 
the  Pope's  clerks,  and  offered  them  half  the  debt, 
more  or  lefs,  to  get  the  reft;  who  prefently  caufed 
the  debtors  to  be  fummoned,  or  diftrained,  to 
anfwer  before  them. 

7.  Concerning  indrftinct  legacies ;  though  ap- 
proved by  the  civil  or  common  law,  yet  the  Pope's 
clerks  impioufly  appropriated  them  to  themfelves, 
contrary  to  the  defign  of  the  deceafed. Sl 

William  Tefta,  the  Pope's  nuncio,  was  called 
before  the  parliament,  fharply  reprimanded  for 
thefe  new  acts  of  extortion,  and  commanded  to 

"  Ryley's  Placit.Parl.  p.38o.     M.  Weft.  p. 457. 
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defift  from  them;  and  his  inferior  agents  were  Cent.xiv. 
ordered  to  be  profecu ted  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  '      *"" 
This  noble  fpirit  of  the  Engliih  parliament  gave  a 
momentary  check  to  the  cruel  exactions  of  the 
court  of  Rome ;  but  brought  no  effectual  remedy, 
as  will  appear  from  the  fequel  of  this  hiilory. 

There  were  but  few  innovations  in  the  doctrine  innova- 
of  the  church  of  England  inthis  period ;  the  minds 
of  the  clergy  being  much  more  keenly  engaged 
in  the  purfuits  of  power  and  wealth,  than  in  fpe- 
culative  difquifitions.  There  happened,  how- 
ever, a  confiderable  change  in  the  fentiments  of 
the  church  in  the  point  of  tranfubftantiation,  in 
the  courfeof  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
on  this  fubject,  as  declared  by  the  fourth  general 
Lateran  council,  was,  "  That  the  bread  was  tran- 
"  fubflantiated  into  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and 
"the  wine  into  his  blood  5V  But  before  the 
end  of  the  century,  the  faithful  were  taught  to 
believe,  "  That  both  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
"  Lord,  nay,  the  whole  living  and  true  Chrift, 
"  was  given  them  at  once,  under  the  fpecies  of 
"  bread ;  and  that  the  wine  which  was  given 
"  them  at  the  fame  time  to  drink  was  not  the 
facrament,  but  mere  wine  SV  There  were  not 
a  few  changes  in  the  worfhip  and  difcipline  of 
the  church  in  this  period.  The  number  of 
feftivals  was  confiderably  increafed ;  bells  were 
tolled  at  the  elevation  of  the  hoft,  to  engage  the 
adoration  even  of  thofe  who  were  without  the 

S2  DuPin>  vol.  n.  p.  96.  53  Spel.  Cone.  vol.  a,  p.  320. 
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Cent-xrv.  church 54.     In  partaking  of  the  eucharift,  fome- 

"—*> times  a  cup  of  wine  was  given  to  the  laity,  though 

it  was  declared  to  be  no  part  of  the  facrament ;  at 
other  times  they  were  put  off  with  the  wafhings  of 
the  priefl's  fingers55.  Confeffion  was  more  ftrielly 
and  more  generally  enjoined  than  formerly;  and 
none  were  permitted  to  communicate  who  did 
not  give  evidence  of  their  having  confeffed50. 
What  were  called  ipfofatto  or  ipfojure  fufpen- 
fions  and  deprivations  (by  which  thofe  prieils  who 
were  guilty  of  certain  irregularities  andvices  were 
declared  to  be  fufpeuded  from  their  offices,  or  de- 
prived of  their  benefices,  came  firil  into  ufe  in 
this  period.  The  firil  example  we  meet  with  of 
fufpenfions  and  deprivations  of  this  kind,  is  in  the 
Conftitutions  of  Otho,  the  Pope's  legate,  in  the 
fynod  of  London,  A.  D.  1237.  By  the  i5th  of 
thefe  conflitutions  it  is  decreed,  That  all  mar- 
ried  priefls  be  ipfo  jure  deprived  of  their  bene- 
fices ;  that  all  their  goods,  even  thofe  which  they 
had  gotten  with  their  wives,  be  applied  to  the 
ufe  of  the  church ;  and  that  their  children  be 
incapable  of  church-preferments S7.  But  this  was 
an  obflinate  plague  (as  they  called  it),  which  for 
feveral  centuries  baffled  all  the  power  and  cun- 
ning of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  required  extra- 
ordinary methods  to  drive  it  out  of  the  church. 
General  excommunications  came  alfo  into  ufe  in 
this  century,  by  which  all  who  were  guilty  of 
certain  vices  and  crimes,  though  known  only  to 

54  Spel.  Con.  t,  a.  p.  330.         "  Jchnfon's  Can.  A.D.  1236—21. 
*  j.         ''  Id.ibid.  A.D.  1*37— 15. 
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God  and  their  own  conferences,  were  declared  Cent.xiv. 
to  be  excommunicated.  Thefe  general  excom- 
munications were  at  firft  denounced  chiefly 
againd  fuch  as  injured  the  clergy,  by  detaining 
their  tithes,  defrauding  them  of  any  of  their  dues, 
or  dealing  any  thing  belonging  to  the  church. 
They  were  to  be  publifhed  by  every  parifti  pried 
in  his  holy  veftments,  with  bells  tolling  and 
candles  lighted,  before  the  whole  congregation, 
in  the  mother  tongue,  on  Chriflmas,  Eafter, 
Pentecofl,  and  Allhallows-day  s\  That  thefe 
excommunications  might  make  the  greater  im- 
preffion  on  tender  confciences  or  timorous  na- 
tures, they  contained  the  moil  horrible  infernal 
curfes  that  could  be  devifed  :  "  Let  them  be  ac- 
"  curfed  eating  and  drinking ;  walking  and  fit- 
"  ting ;  fpeaking  and  holding  their  peace ; 
"  waking  and  fleeping ;  rowing  and  riding ; 
"  laughing  and  weeping  ;  in  houfe  and  in  field ; 
"  on  water  and  on  land,  in  all  places.  Curfed 
"  by  their  head  and  their  thoughts ;  their  eyes 
"  and  their  ears,  their  tongues  and  their  lips  ; 
"  their  teeth  and  their  throats  ;  their  fhoulders 
"  and  their  breads  ;  their  feet  and  their  legs  j 
"  their  thighs  and  their  inwards.  Let  them  re- 
"  main  accurfed  from  the  bottom  of  the  foot  to 
"  the  crown  of  the  head,  unlefs  they  bethink 
"  themfelves  and  come  to  fatisfaction.  And  jud 
ic  as  this  candle  is  deprived  of  its  prefent  light,  fo 
"  let  them  be  deprived  of  their  fouls  in  hell."  S9 

53  Spelnwn.  Con,  vol.  a.  p.  181.  5»  Wanly's  Catalogue, 
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Ccnt.xiv.  Such  was  the  bitter  unchriftian  language  of  the 
excommunications  of  thofe  times  ! 

But  that  which  is  moft  worthy  of  our  attention, 
or  ratnerof  our  indignation,  in  the  church-hiftory 
of  this  period,  is,  the  unfatiable  avarice,  and 
boundlefs  ambition  of  the  court  of  Rome.     The 
arts  of  that  court  to  drain  this  unhappy  kingdom 
of  its  treafure,  and  fleeceboththe  clergy  and  laity, 
were  almoft  innumerable.  What  prodigious  fums 
of  money  were  yearly  carried  out  of  England  to 
Rome,  —  by  pilgrims;  by  thofe  who  profecuted 
appeals,   and  lawfuits,  before  that  court ; —  by 
prelates  who  went  thither  to  obtain  confecration, 
and  the  confirmation  of  their  elections; — by  fuch 
as  went  to  folicit,  or  perhaps  to  purchafe,  church- 
preferments,  which  were  almoft  all  beftowed  by 
the  Pope  ;— by  the  legates  and  nuncios  who  from 
time  to  time  carried  off  incredible  fums,  raifed  on 
various  pretences ; — by  theltalians,who  poffeffed 
many  of  the  richefl  benefices  in  England;  — -by 
the  firft-fruits  of  benefices  ; — by  Peter-pence ;  ~ 
by  the  annual  tribute  impofed  upon  King  John 
and  his  fucceffors,  and  by  feveral  other  means  ! 
Pride  of        The  popes,who  hypocritically ftyled  themfelves 
the  popes.    Thefervants  ofthefervants  of  the  Lord,  pretended 
to  be  the  univerfal  monarchs  of  the  Chriftian 
world,  both    in   temporals   and   fpirituals,  and 
treated,  not  only  the  kings  of  England,  but  all 
the  other  fovereigns  of  Europe,  as  their  vaflals 
and  fubjedts.     BonifaceVIII.,  who  flourifhed  to- 
wards  the  end  of  this  period,  carried  thefe  ambi- 
tious pretences  to  the  greateft  height,  as  appears 

from 
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from  his  famous  bull,  dire6led  to  Philip  the  Fair,  Cent.xiv. 

King  of  France,  dated  5th  December  1301.: 

<c  Boniface  the  bilhop,  a  fervant  of  the  fervants 

"  of  God,  to  Philip  King  of  France.    Fear  God, 

"  and  keep  his  commandments.   We  will  you  to 

"  know,  that  you  are  fubje6l  to  us,  both  in  fpi- 

"  rituals  and  temporals.     You  have  no  right  to 

"  beftow  benefices  and  prebends,  &c.  &c.     We 

"  declare  them  heretics  who  believe  the  con- 

"  trary."  6o     It  will  be  difficult  to  find  in  hiftory 

fuch  an  example  of  infolent  humility. 

Though  this  kingdom,  and  other  parts  of  New 
Chriflendom  already  fwarmed  with  monks  and  ° 
nuns  of  various  orders,  feveral  new  orders  were 
inflituted  abroad  in  this  period,  and  foon  after 
their  inflitution  tranfpl anted  into  England.  The 
moil  confiderable  of  thefe  new  orders  were  the 
Francifcans  and  Dominicans.  The  Francifcan 
order  was  founded  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Francis  of  Affify,  from 
whom  they  took  their  name.  They  were  firft  in- 
troduced into  England  A.  D.  1216.,  and  foon 
became  famous  for  their  pretended  fan6lity  and 
real  wealth.  The  Dominican  order  was  founded 
about  the  year  1215.,  by  Dominic  de  Gufman, 
one  of  thofe  cruel  enthufiafts,  who  preached  up 
the  croifade  againft  the  Albigenfes,  by  which  fuch 
multitudes  of  unhappy  people  were  deftroyed, 
for  no  other  crime  than  reje6bing  the  tyranny, 
idolatry,  and  fuperflitions  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

*•  Du  Pin,  vol.  i  a.  p.$. 
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Cent.xiv.  The  Dominicans  were  firft  eftabliflied  at  Thou- 
' — T-'  loufe,  which  was  the  centre  of  thofe  pretended 
heretics  they  were  defigned  to  deftroy ;  and 
from  thence  they  foon  fpread  over  all  Chriften- 
dom;  and  fettled  in  England  A.  D.  1217." 
This  order  hath  long  inherited  the  fpirit  of  its 
founder,  having  the  direction  of  the  infernal 
tribunal  of  the  inquifition,  by  which  fo  many 
thoufandsof  good  men  have  been  condemned  to 
the  flames. 


SECTION  II. 

Hi/lory  of  Religion  in  Great  Britain,  from  A.  D.  1307. 
to  A.D.  1399. 

Cent.xiv.  HPHE  conduct  of  the  bifhops  of  Rome  never 
<r"7y~"~~/    •*•   correfponded  very  well  with  the  humble  title 

Ambition  n»  • 

of  the  which  they  anumed,  viz.  Thefervants  ofthefer- 
Pope.  vants  of  the  Lord.  But,  in  the  dark  ages  we  are 
now  delineating,  they  acted  much  more  like  the 
fovereigns  than  the  fervants  of  the  Chriftian  world 
andtreatedthe  greateftmonarchs  as  their  fubjects. 
In  the  firft  year  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Boni- 
faceVIIL  declared,  in  a  bull  directed  to  the  King 
of  France, — "  That  God  had  eftabliflied  the  Pope 
"  fovereign  over  all  kings  and  kingdoms, to  pluck 
"  up,  to  deftroy,  to  fcatter,  or  to  build  ;  —  that 
"  the  King  of  France  ought  not  to  think  that  he 
"  hath  no  fuperior,  and  is  not  fubject  to  the 

61  DuPin,  vol.  12.  p»  157. 
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"  Pope; — that  he  who  is  of  tfrat  opinion  is  a  fool  Cent.xrv. 
"  and  an  infidel."' 

Nor  was  the  avarice  of  the  popes  of  thofe  times  Their  ava- 
inferior  to  their  ambition ;  and  while  they  infulted  " 
all  the  fovereigns  who  were  in  communion  with 
them,  they  plundered  their  fubjecls  without  mea- 
fure  and  without  mercy.  In  a  word,  the  pride  and 
rapacity  to  thofe  pretended  vicars  of  the  humble 
Jefus,  were  fo  great,  that  they  could  hardly  be 
endured  by  the  moft   infatuating  fuperftition, 
and  excited  loud  complaints  in  every  Chriilian 
country. 

In  a  parliament  held  at  Carlifle  in  January  A&ofpar- 
A.D.  1307.,  great  complaints  were  made  of  the  l^J5*the 
tyranny  and  rapacity  of  the  Pope, —  in  bellowing  exa<ftion« 
many  of  the  beft  benefices  in  the  kingdom  by  of  Rome* 
provifoes  on  Italians  and  other  foreigners,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  lawful  pa- 
trons ;  —  in  granting  penfions  to  cardinals  out  of 
the  revenues  of  religious  houfes ; —  in,  demand- 
ing the  firft-fnrits  of  vacant  benefices,  which  was 
a  new  demand,  and  very  prejudicial  to  the  King 
and  kingdom; — in  railing  the  rate  of  Peter- 
pence  much  higher  than  the  original  grant ; —  in 
feizing  legacies  which  had  been  given  to  pious 
ufes,  &c.    An  a6l  was  made  in  confequence  of 
thefe  complaints,  prohibiting  all  thefe  encroach- 
ments and  extortions  for  the  future a.     But  this 
a6l  was  ill  executed,  and  had  little  or  no  effect. 


Du  Pin,  Hift.  Ecclef.  Cent.  XIV.  chap.i. 
Riley's  Placita  Parliamentaria,  p»379^ 
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Cent.xiv.       Kobert  Winchelfey  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
^T^""*'  who  had  been  feveral  years  in  exile,  was  recalled 
recalled,     by  Ed  ward  II.  immediately  after  his  acceffion3. 
But  that  unfortunate  prelate  foon  loft  the  favour 
of  the  young  king,  by  refufing  to  difpenfe  with 
the  canons  againft  pluralities  and  non-refidence, 
in  favour  of  the  royal  chaplains  and  court-clergy.4 
Knights-          The   profecution   of   the    knights-templars, 
templars     which  terminated  in  the  diffolution  of  the  order, 
profecuted.  ^^  ^  executjon  of  many  of  its  members,  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
for  feveral  years,  in  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.     This  order,  at  its  inftitution 
A.  D.  1 1 18.,  confided  only  of  nine  knights,  who 
had  their  refidence  in  a  houfe  near  the  Temple 
(from  which  they  obtained  the  name  of  the 
knights-templars),  and  engaged  in  the  protection 
of  the  Chriftian  pilgrims  who  viiited  Jerufalem. 
Many  of  thefe  pilgrims  being  princes,  prelates, 
barons,  and  perfons  of  great  wealth,  they  were 
very  liberal  to  their  protectors ;  and  the  knights- 
templars,  by  degrees,  became   numerous  and 
opulent,  having  many  valuable  eftates  in  every 
Chriftian  country.     Their  profperity    orrupted 
their  manners,  created  them  many  enemies,  and 
at  length  brought  on  their  ruin.     Two  knights, 
who  had  been  feverely  punifhed  for  their  crimes, 
,      publicly  charged  the  whole  order  with  the  moft 
deteftable  enormities.     They  affirmed  particu- 
larly,—  i.  That  every  knight,  at  his  admiffion 

3  Wilkin.  Concil.  t.a.  p.  390.  •*  Antiq.  Briton,  p.  209. 
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into  the  order,  was  obliged  to  abjure  Jefus  Chrift,  Cent.xiv. 
to  fpit  upon  the  crucifix,  and  to  trample  it  under  *"  "~^~~ 
his  feet :  —  2.  That  they  difcharged  him  from  all 
intercourfe  with  women  ;  but  allowed  him  to 
commit  the  fin  of  Sodom  :  —  3.  That  they  com- 
pelled him  to  worfnip  a  wooden  head,  with  a 
long  beard,  which  was  adored  by  the  whole  order, 
in  their  general  aflemblies.  This  ilrange  dif- 
covery  made  a  mighty  noife,  and  was  very  agree- 
able to  the  enemies  of  the  order.  Philip  the 
Fair,  King  of  France,  was  the  moil  dangerous, 
becaufe  he  was  the  moft  powerful  of  their  ene- 
mies. That  prince  commanded  all  the  Templars 
in  his  dominions  to  be  feized  in  one  day  (O6lo- 
ber  5.  A.D.  1307.),  and  thrown  into  prifon.5 

Though  Clement  V.,  who  filled  St.  Peter's  chair  Synod  of 
at  that  time,  feemed  at  firft  to  be  diipleafed  with  L°ndon. 
the  proceedings  of  the  King  of  France  againil  the 
Templars,  he  was  foon  prevailed  upon,  by  the 
profpecl  of  iharing  in  their  ipoils,  to  imitate  his 
example,  and  to  animate  both  princes  and  pre- 
lates againft  them,  by  his  bulls.  In  confequence 
of  one  of  thefe  bulls,  directed  to  Robert  Winch  el- 
fey  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  a  provincial  lynod 
was  held  at  London,  in  November  A.D.  1309.,  in 
which  the  affair  of  the  Templars  in  England  was 
debated.  A  great  mafs  of  evidence  againfl  the 
Templars,  which  had  been  collected  by  theBifhop 
of  London,  and  other  commiffioners  appointed 
by  the  Pope  to  examine  thofe  of  that  order  in 
England,  was  laid  before  this  fynod.  Upon  the 

5  Du  Pin,  Hift.  Ecclef.  Cent.  XIV.  ch.  a. 
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Cent.xiv.  force  of  that  evidence,  long  and  warm  debates 
enfued,  and  at  length  the  following  fentence  was 
pronounced :  "  That  the  Templars  in  London 
"  fhould  be  feparated  from  one  another,  and  ex- 
"  amined  again  concerning  the  crimes  objected 
"  to  them,  and  that  new  interrogatories  fhould 
"  be  put  to  them,  that  if  poflible  fome  truth 
"  might  be  extracted  from  them  by  their  own 
"  confeffions :  that  the  fame  thing  ihould  be  done 
"  to  the  Templars  confined  at  Lincoln :  that  if 
"  by  thefe  feparations  and  interrogatories  they 
"  confefTed  nothing  more  than  they  had  done 
"  before,  they  Ihould  then  be  put  to  the  rack  ; 
"  but  without  mutilation,  or  the  too  violent  effu- 
"  lion  of  blood.  That  the  bifhops  of  London  and 
"  Chefter,  with  the  other  commiffioners,  mould 
"  acquaint  the  Archbifhop  when  all  this  was  done, 
"  that  he  might  re-affemble  the  fynod6."  The 
execution  of  this  curious  fentence  took  up  a  good 
deal  of  time  :  for  the  fynod  was  not  re-affembled 
till  the  feafl  of  the  exaltation  of  the  holy  crofs, 
A.D.  1311.  At  that  meeting,  all  the  Templars 
who  had  been  feized  and  brought  to  London  ap- 
peared before  the  fynod,  and  publicly  confefTed,, 
"  —  That  they  had  been  accufed  of  fo  many  ar- 
"  tides  of  herefy,  that  they  could  not  legally  ex- 
"  culpate  themfelves ;  and  therefore  they  prayed 
"  for  the  mercy  of  God  and  of  the  church;  and 
"  were  ready  to  receive  and  perform  whatever 
"  penancesfhouldbe  enjoined  them."  Upon  hear- 
ing  this,  the  fynod  decreed—"  That  they  fliould 

6  Wilkin,  ConcU.  torn.  a.  p.  3 14. 
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<c  befeparated  from  one  another,  and  fent  to  the  Cent.xiv. 

"  different  monafleries  of  England  to  perform 

"  the  penances  which  fhould  be  enjoined  them, 

"  until  the  holy  fee,  in  a  general  council,  fhould 

"  finally  determine  concerning  their  (late  and 

"  order/'  7 

A  general  council,  confiding  of  about  300  Order  of 
archbifhops  and  bifliops,  met  at  Vienne  in  Dau- 
phiny,  O6lober  16.  A.  D.  1311.  The  chief  in- 
tention of  calling  this  council  was,  to  determine 
the  fate  of  the  Templars,  and  to  difpofe  of  their 
great  eflates.  After  long,  deliberation,  a  folemn 
feffion  of  the  council  was  held,  May  22.  A.  D. 
1312.,  in  which  Pope  Clement  V.  prefided  in  per- 
fon,  and  at  which  the  King  of  France,  the  capital 
enemy  of  the  Templars,  was  prefent.  In  this  fef- 
fion the  final  fentfcnce  againft  the  Templars  was 
pronounced  with  great  folemaity,  diffolving  that 
order,  and  beflowing  all  its  riches  on  the  knights- 
hofpitallers.  But  the  fentence  itfelf  contains  Ef- 
ficient evidence,  that  thofe  who  pronounced  it 
were  confcious  of  its  fe  verity,  or  rather  of  its  injuf- 
tice.  For  the  Pope,  in  his  bull  of  condemnation, 
declared,  "  That  though  it  .could  not  be  done 
<c  according  to  the  ufual  rules  and  forms  of  juf- 
"  tice,  yet  he  diflblved  the  order  of  the  Templars 
"  by  the  plenitude  of  his  power8."  Thus  fell 
the  famous  order  of  the  knights-templars,  after  it 
had  flouriihed  almoft  two  centuries,  and  had  at- 
tained a  great  degree  of  profperity  and  wealth. 

7  Wilkin,  Concll.  torn,  2.  p.  314. 

*  Du  Pin,  Cent.  XIV.  ch.  a.     Walfing.  Hiih  Angl.  an.  1312. 
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Cent.xrv.  That  many  of  its  members  were  diffolute  in  their 

' » '  manners  is  not  improbable;  but  that  an  order  of 

knights  inftituted  for  fighting  in  defence  of 
Chriftianity,  mould  make  the  renouncing  of 
Chrift,  with  every  mark  of  contempt,  the  capital 
ceremony  of  their  admiffion,  is  altogether  incre- 
dible. 

TheEng-       From  the  time  that  William  the  Conqueror 
Wh  clergy  feparate(j  the  ecclefiaftical  from  the  civil  jurifdic- 

complam  .  ,.„ 

of  griev-  tion,  there  had  been  continual  diiputes  between 
^  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  courts,  about  the  limits 
of  their  authority.  Many  attempts  had  been  made 
to  terminate  thefe  difputes,  by  regulating  the 
boundaries  of  the  different  jurifdi6lions.  But  this 
was  found  to  be  a  very  difficult  tafk,  on  account  of 
the  mixed  nature  of  many  actions,  which  gave 
both  the  fpiritual  and  temporal  courts  a  claim  to 
take  cognizance  of  them.  Thefe  diiputes  there- 
fore ftiil  continued  :  and  l6ud  complaints  were 
made,  in  the  council  of  London  above  men- 
tioned, of  the  encroachments  of  the  civil  upon 
the  ecclefiaftical  courts.  A  long  catalogue  of 
thefe  encroachments,  which  were  called  griev- 
ances, was  drawn  up  by  the  council,  and  pre- 
fented  to  the  King  in  parliament,  with  an  earned 
fupplication  for  redrefs.  This  curious  catalogue 
is  far  too  long  to  be  here  inferted ;  but  the  follow- 
ing article  will  ferve  to  give  us  fome  idea  of  what 
the  clergy  efleemed  grievances  in  this  period. — 
"  Item,  When  clergymen  are  apprehended  on 
"  fufpicion  of  a  crime,  by  the  civil  officers,  they 
"  are  not  immediately  delivered  up  to  their 

"  bifhops 
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" 


bifhops  upon  demand,  as  of  right  they  ought  to  Cent.xiv. 

be,  but  are  long  kept  in  prifon,  contrary  to  the  v  —  *  —  ' 
"  liberties  of  the  church  and  clergy."     To  the 
feveral  articles  in  this  long  lift  of  grievances,  the 
King,  by  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  returned 
very  artful  and  evafive  anfwers.9 

The  Pope,  at  the  fame  time  directed  a  bull  to  Pope's 
the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  againft  the  griev-  b"n  °n 
ances  of  the  Englilh  clergy,  defiring,  or  rather  jea.  " 
commanding,  the  King  (to  whom  the  bull  was  to' 
be  communicated)  to  redrefs  thefe  grievances,  in 
order  to  preferve  himfelf  and  his  kingdom  from 
total  deflruetion.  In  this  bull,  His  Holinefs  com- 
plains bitterly,  "  That  clerks  inverted  with  the 
"  facerdotal  character,   and    mining   with   the 
"  fplendour  of  pontifical  dignity,  were  tried  by 
"  laymen,  condemned,  and  hanged,  when  found 
"  guilty  of  murder  or  robbery,  to  the  great  pro- 
"  vocation  of  the  fupreme  King,  who  hath  for- 
"  bidden  the  fecular  power  to  touch  his  anoint- 
ed I0."     In  fo  mocking  a  manner  did  this  pre- 
tended vicar  of  Chrifl  on  earth  pervert  and  mif- 
apply  the  word  of  God  ! 

Robert  Winchelfey,  Archbifhop  of  Canter-  Archbi- 
bury,  died  May  1  1.  A.D.  1313.,  in  the  twentieth  ^P  win- 
year  of  his  primacy.     He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  death  and 
prelate  of  great  piety,  an  excellent  grammarian, 
philofopher  and  divine;  an  affecting  and  popular 
preacher.     The  high  notions  which  he  enter- 
tained of  the  immunities  of  the  clergy  involved 

•  Wilkin,  Concil.  torn.  a.  p.  314-—  32*.         '•  Id.  ibid.  p.  333. 
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CentXiV.  him  in  many  troubles  ;  which  he  fu (lain ed  with 
1      *"""  J  uncommon  fortitude.11 

Reynolds  The  monks  of  Canterbury  elected  Thomas 
rfSfte?P  Cobbeham  dean  of  Salifbury,  who  was  corn- 
bury,  monly  called  tli-e  good  clergyman,  to  be  their 
archbifhop.  But  the  Pope,  at  the  requeft  of 
Edward  II.,  vacated  this  election,  and  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  apoftolic  power,  appointed 
Walter  Reynolds  Bifhop  of  Worcefter  to  be  pri- 
mate, on  the  ifl  day  of  October  A.D.  i3i3*IZ 
Extraor-  Archbifliop  Reynolds  appears  to  have  been  a 
great  favourite  of  the  reigning  Pope,  Clement  V. 
granted  by  who  not  only  raifed  him  to  the  primacy,  but 
.the  Pope.  granted  him  feveral  extraordinary  powers  by  his 
bulls.  By  one  of  thefe  bulls  he  gave  him  autho- 
rity to  vifit  the  feveral  diocefes  in  his  province 
by  proxy :  by  another  he  authorifed  him  to  ab- 
folve  one  hundred  perfons  who  lay  under  the 
fentences  of  excommunication  and  interdict ; 
and  by  others  he  empowered  him,  —  to  relax 
all  who  heard  him  preach  or  fay  mafs,  from  one 
hundred  days  penances; — to  beftow  holy  orders 
on  one  hundred  baflards  ;  —  to  allow  twelve 
clerks  under  age  to  enjoy  benefices,  with  cure 
of  fouls ;  —  to  difpenfe  with  the  canons  of 
the  church  againft  pluralities  in  favour  of  forty 
clergymen,  &c. 13  In  this  manner,  the  popes 
of  thofe  times  not  only  claimed  a  right  to 
difpenfe  with  all  the  laws  of  the  church  them- 

11  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  i.  p.  11—17.  l?  Id.  ibid.  p.i8. 

3  Wilkin,  Concil.  torn,  a-  p-433 — 444* 
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felves,    but    even  to   delegate   this   difpenfing  Cent.xiv. 
power  to  others. 

The  difputes  between  the  temporal  and  fpiri-  Statute 
tual  courts,,  about  the  limits  of  their  feveral  jurif-  ^ciST 
dictions,  flili  continuing,  a  remarkable  flatute, 
commonly  called  articuli  cleri,  was  made,  A,  D. 
1316.,  for  terminating  thefe  difputes.  As  this 
llatute  was  procured  by  the  clergy,  at  a  time  when 
their  affiftance  was  much  needed,  it  was  very  fa- 
vourable to  their  fhameful  and  exorbitant  claims 
of  exemption  from  civil  authority.  By  the  Jail 
chapter  it  is  granted, — that  when  clerks  confefs 
before  temporal  judges  their  heinous  offences,  as 
theft,  robbery,  and  murder,  they  cannot  be 
judged  or  condemned  by  thefe  temporal  judges 
upon  their  own  confeffion,  without  violating  the 
privilege  of  the  church ;  and  that  the  privilege 
of  the  church  being  demanded  in  due  form  by 
the  ordinary,  {hall  not  be  denied.14 

It  was  not  long  before  one  of  the  biflipps  had  Adam  de 
occalion  to  plead  this  flatute,  and  was  protected  ^j^011, 
by  it  from  the  punifhment  due  to  his  crimes,  ftatute. 
This  was  Adam  de  Orleton,  Bifhop  of  Hereford, 
a  factious  and  martial  prelate,  who  had  appeared 
in  arms  with  the  rebellious  barons  defeated  at 
Burrow-bridge  A.D.  1321.     Being   accufed   of 
high  treafon  before  theHoufe  of  Peers,in  the  par- 
liament which  met  at  Weflminfler  in  Lent  A.D. 
1324,,  he  pleaded  his  privilege  as  a  clerk,  nottp 
be  tried  by  laymen  ;  and  being  fupported  in  this 

14  Coke's  Inftitut.  Part  2.  p.6oi,  &c. 
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Cent.xiv.  plea  by  the  other  bifhops,  it  was  admitted'5.   The 

' v '  King,  fome  time  after,  attempted  to  bring  him  to 

a  trial  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  for  the  fame 

crime ;  but  the  three  archbifhops  of  Canterbury, 

York,  and  Dublin,  came  into  court  with  their 

croifes  borne  before  them,  and  carried  him  from 

the  bar  in  triumph'6.     The  Biftiop  of  Hereford 

foon  after  completed  his  treafonable  practices,  by 

joining  with  the  Queen  and  Mortimer  in  accom- 

pliihing  the  deftru6lion  of  his  unhappy  fovereign. 

Thcclti-         The  citizens  of  London  did  not  pay  fo  great 

iTndon      regard  to  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  as  the  laws 

murder      and  courts  of  juftice.     Having  embraced,  with 

o/Exeter!  the  mo^  ar^en^  zea^  ^e  Party  °f  ^ne  Queen  and 
Mortimer,  they  feized  the  brave,  learned,  and 
loyal  Bifhop  of  Exeter,  Walter  Stapletori,  flripped 
him  naked,  loaded  him  with  indignities,  and  at 
laft  cut  off  his  head  in  Cheapfide.17 
Simon  Walter  Reynolds  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury 

Mepham  (]jej  November  15.  A.'D.  1327.,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  in  that  very  important  flation  by  Simon 
Mepham18.  This  primate  had  a  long  and  warm 
conteft  with  the  monks  of  St.  Auguftine  at  Can- 
terbury, who  pleaded  a  papal  exemption  from  his 
authority.  In  the  courfe  of  this  conteft,  fome  of 
the  Archbifhop's  fervantsbeat  and  wounded  two 
of  the  monks,  and  a  notary,  who  had  come  to 
fummon  their  mailer  to  appear  before  Icherius 
de  Concoret  canon  of  Salifbnry,  who  had  been 
commiffioned  by  the  Pope  to  examine  and  deter- 

15  T.  Walfing.  Hift.  Ang.  p.  115.  l6  Id.  p.  119. 

17  Id.  p,iZ4»  1$  Anglia  Sacra,  torn. i.  p.i8.  115. 

mine 
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mine  this  controversy.     This  infult  was  fo  highly  Cent.xiv. 

refented  by  the  Pope  and  his  commiffioner,  that  ' *""-J 

the  primate  was  obliged  to  fwear  on  the  Gofpels, 
—  That  he  had  given  no  orders  to  his  fervants; 
— that  he  execrated  what  they  had  done; — 
that  he  had  turned  them  all  out  of  his  fervice, 
and  would  never  receive  any  of  them  into  it  again. 
He  was  alfo  obliged  to  bring  thirty  other  witneffes 
to  corroborate  his  own  teftimony.  Icherius,  after 
he  had  thus  humbled  the  Archbiihop,  pronounced 
a  definitive  fentence  againft  him,  and  condemned 
him  to  pay  uo  lefs  than  one  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  pounds  to  the  convent  for  their 
expences19.  In  this  manner  did  the  popes  of 
thofe  times,  and  their  meanefl  agents,  trample 
upon  the  greateil  prelates,  when  they  prefurned 
to  difpute  their  mod  arbitrary  mandates. 

Archbiiliop  Mepham  celebrated  feveral  provin-  Councils. 
cial  councils,  particularly  one  at  St.  Paul's,  Lon- 
don, in  February  A.D.  1328.,  and  another  at 
Magfiekl  in  July  A.D.  1332.  In  the  laft  of 
thefe  councils  the  number  of  the  great  feflivals 
to  be  obferved  in  the  church  of  England  was 
afcertained,  and  the  manner  prefcribed  in  which 
they  were  to  be  kept.20 

This  primate  appears  to  have  been  very  di-  His  difpute 
ligent  in  difcharging  the  duties  of  his  office.   He  B^0th*f 
viiited  the  diocefes  of  Rochefter,  Chichefler,  Sa-  Exeter, 
lifbury,  and  Bath  and  Wells;  but  when  he  at- anddeath* 
tempted  to  viiit  that  of  Exeter,  he  met  with  a 
very  bold  opponent.     This  was  John  Grandifon, 

19  Chron.  W.  Thorn.  001.3039 — 2051. 
29  Wilkin.  Concil,  t.  z.  p.56o. 
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Cent.xiv.  Bifhop  of  that  fee,  who  difputed  the  primate's 
right  of  vifitation,  and  appealed  to  the  Pope". 
The  Archbifhop,  difregarding  this  appeal,  pro- 
ceeded  in  his  vifitation.  But  when  he  arrived  at 
the  confines  of  the  diocefe  of  Exeter,  he  found 
the  Bifhop,  with  a  numerous  body  of  armed  men, 
ready  to  difpute  his  entrance.  This  affront,  to- 
gether with  the  chagrin  which  his  unfortunate 
contefl  with  the  monks  of  Canterbury  had  given 
him,  had  an  ill  effect  upon  his  health ;  and  he 
died  at  Magfield,  October  12.  A.  D.  1333.,  after 
he  had  filled  the  archiepifcopal  chair  about  five 
years  and  fix  months 22.  His  body  was  for  fome 
time  denied  burial,  until  the  abbot  and  monks 
of  St.  Augufline  granted  him  their  abfolution  ; 
by  which  the  hiftorian  probably  means,  a  dif- 
charge  of  the  debt  which  he  owed  them. 23 

John  Stratford,  Bifhop  of  Winchefler,  was,  by 
the  interefl  of  Edward  III.  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
tranflated  to  Canterbury.  This  prelate  had  been 
much  engaged  in  fecular  affairs  before  his  pro- 
motion to  the  primacy,  and  was  flili  more  en- 
gaged in  them  after  that  promotion 24.  For,  be- 
ing at  the  fame  time  archbifhop,  chancellor,  and 
prime  minifter  to  the  young  King,  he  had  the 
chief  direction  of  all  the  civil  and  ecclefiaflical 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Even  the  monks  of  St. 
Augufline,  though  greatly  elated  with  the  com- 
plete victory  which  they  had  obtained  over  his 
predeceffor,  were  glad  to  compromife  all  di£ 


Stratford 
primate, 
his  great 
power. 


11  Wilkin.  Concil.  t. a. 
n  W.  Thorn,  col.  ao6$. 
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putes  with  the  new  primate  on  his  own  terms,  Cent.xiv, 
and  to  give  up  the  final  fentence  which  they  had  '  * ' 
obtained  in  their  favour.25 

Archbifhop  Stratford  did  not  long  enjoy  this  Thepri- 
liigh  degree  of  power  and  royal  favour.  Having  "Jj^fe 
failed  in  his  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  the 
between  France  and  England,  he  is  faid  to  have  Kmg* 
advifed  King  Edward  to  profecute  his  claim  to 
the  crown  of  France,  by  invading  that  kingdom 
with  a  powerful  army,promiiing  to  provide  money 
in  England  for  defraying  all  the  expences  of  the 
war.  His  advice  was  taken  ;  but  he  did  not  ful- 
fil his  promife  ;  which  obliged  Edward  to  make  a 
truce  with  the  King  of  France,  and  difband  his 
army,  after  he  had  contracted  a  great  load  of  debt. 
The  King,  on  his  return  to  England,  November  30. 
A.D.  1340.,  expreffed  the  moil  violent  refent- 
ment  againft  the  Archbifhop,  to  whole  negli- 
gence or  infidelity,  in  not  fending  him  money, 
according  to  his  promife,  he  afcribed  all  his  dif- 
appointrnents.  He  immediately  deprived  him 
of  all  his  fecular  employments,  imprifoned  his 
chief  confidants,  and  would  have  feized  his  per- 
fon,  if  he  had  not  made  his  efcape  from  Lam- 
beth. To  render  him  as  odious  to  his  fubjecls 
as  he  was  to  himfelf,  Edward  publifhed  a  long 
manifefto,  in  which  he  accufed  him  of  pride,  in- 
gratitude, negligence,  treachery,  and  various 
other  crimes.  But  though  the  primate  had  thus 
loft  his  power,  and  the  favour  of  his  prince,  his 

*  W.  Thorn,  col.  3069. 
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Cent.xiv.  fpirit  remained   undaunted.      He   publilhed  a 

v~"~% '  long  anfwer  to  the  royal  rnanifefto,  which  he 

fly  led  a  defamatory  libel,  and  denied  all  the  fa6ls 
afferted  in  it,  in  the  mod  direct  terms.  He 
mounted  his  pulpit  in  the  cathedral  of  Canter- 
bury, and  harangued  the  clergy  and  people  in 
praife  of  his  predecefTor  Thomas  Becket ;  and 
at  the  conclulion  of  his  fermon,,  pronounced  a 
fentence  of  excommunication  againil  all  who 
difturbed  the  peace  of  the  church, — who  in- 
cenfed  the  laity  againft  the  clergy, — who  did 
any  injury  to  archbilhops  or  bilhops,  their  fpiri- 
tual  fathers,  the  ambaffadors  of  Chrift,  and 
pillars  of  the  church.23 

The  King  After  this  quarrel  between  the  King  and  pri- 
^Lfre"-  mate  ^iac^  raged  with  great  violence  for  feveral 
conciied.  months,  interrupting  all  the  public  bufinefs  of  the 
nation,  a  feeming  reconciliation  was  patched  up, 
with  much  difficulty,  by  the  interpofition  of  fome 
great  men.  All  preliminaries  being  fettled,  the 
primate  came  into  the  painted  chamber,  where 
both  houfes  of  parliament  were  aflemb Jed,  April 
19.  A,  D.  1341.,  and  kneeling  before  the  King, 
who  was  feated  on  the  throne,  implored  his  par- 
don and  favour;  which  was  immediately  granted, 
at  the  interceffion  of  the  lords  and  commons. 

The  primate,  after  his  reconciliation  with  the 
King,  kept  himfelf  for  the  moft  part  within  the 
fphere  of  his  own  profeffion.  He  publiihed,  at 
Lambeth,  A,D.  1 342., certain  flatutes  and  confli- 

26  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  i.  p.  19 — 39. 
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tutions  for  regulating  the  proceedings  in   the  Cent.xiv. 
Archbifhop's  court,  commonly  called  the  court  of       v     J 
arches,  from  the  place  where  it  was  held27.     In 
the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  he  celebrated  two 
provincial  councils  at  London,  in  which  feveral 
canons  were  made  ;  but  they  contain  very  little 
that  is  either  new  or  remarkable.28 

The  Pope  flill  continuing  to  encroach  upon  the  Remon- 
rights  of  the  crown,  and  of  other  patrons,  by  re-  ftra«c^ 
fervations  and  provifions29,  King  Edward  wrote  a 
very  flrong  remonflrance  to  His  Holinefs  againfl  fions> 
thefe  practices  5  in  which,  amongfl  other  things, 
he  reprefented,  "  That  by  thefe  provifions  and 
"  refervations,  the  encouragements  of  religion 
"  werebeflowed  upon  unqualified  mercenary  fo- 
"  reigners,   who  neither  refided  in  the  country, 
66  nor  underflood  its  language  ;  by  which  means 
"  the  ends  of  the  prieflhood  were  not  anfwered, 
"  his  own  fubjects  were  difcou raged  from  profe- 
"  cuting  their  fludies,  the  treafures  of  the  king. 
"  dom  were  carried  off  by  ft  rangers,  the  jurifdic- 
"  tion  of  its  courts  baffled  by  con  it  ant  appeals  to 
"  a  foreign  authority,   and  both  the  crown  and 
"  private  patrons  were  deprived  of  their  moft  un- 
"  queftionable  rights.  Thefe  mifchiefs  (adds  he) 
"  are  now  become  intolerable;   and  our  fubjecls 

in  parliament  have  earneilly  requefted  us  to  put 
"  a  flop  to  them  by  fome  fpeedy  and  effectual  re- 

17  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn. z.  p.68i.  2"  Id  ibid',  p. 696.  702. 

29  By  refervations,  the  Pope  referved  to  himfelf  the  next  prefenta- 
tion  to  any  benefices  he  pleated  ;  by  provifions,  he  appointed  the  per- 
fons  to  whom  they  were  granted  to  fucceed  the  prefeiit  incumbents. 
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Death  of 


Ufford 


Cent.xiv.  "  inedy  3°."  But  this  mod  reafonable  remon- 
flrance  had  little  or  no  effect. 

The  wars  with  France  and  Scotland  fo  much 
engroffed  the  attention  of  King  Edward,  and  his 
fubjects  of  all  conditions,  that  few  ecclefiaftical 
tranfa&ions  of  importance  occurred  in  the  five 
lad  years  of  Archbifhop  Stratford's  primacy. 
That  prelate  died  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, Auguil  23.  A.  D.  1348.,  at  Magfield,  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  his  government  of  the 
church  of  England.31 

Thofe  difputes  between  the  crown,  the  canons 
of  Chrift-church,  and  the  bifhops  of  the  province, 
which  broke  out  almofl  oh  every  vacancy  of  the 
fee  of  Canterbury,  were  attended  with  very  per- 
nicious confequences.  One  of  the  worft  of  thefe 
confequences  was,  that  the  contending  parties 
frequently  appealed  to  Rome,  which  greatly  in- 
creafed  the  authority  of  that  court,  and  afforded 
afpecious  pretence  for  its  moil  ambitious  claims. 
On  the  prefent  occafionthe  canons  having  elected 
Thomas  Bradwardin  to  be  their  archbifhop,  the 
King,  who  defigned  that  high  ftation  for  another, 
immediately  applied  to  the  Pope  ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  his  late  ftrong  remonflrance  againft  pa- 
pal provifions,  entreated  His  Holinefs  to  raife 
John  Ufford,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  to  the  fee  of  Can- 
terbury, by  way  of  provifion.  This  application 
was  too  agreeable  to  be  unfuccefsful.  The  Pope, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  promoted  Ufford 


'  T.Walfing.  p.i6i. 
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to  the  primacy  of  the  church  of  England  ;  but  Cent.xiv. 
that  prelate  died  June  7.  A.D.  1349.,  without  ' — <~*~* 
having  received  confecration. 32 

A  mofl  deftru6live  peflilence  raged  about  this  Great 
time  in  England,  as  well  as  in  feveral  other  coun-  p  ague' 
tries,  and  fwept  away  fo  many  of  the  clergy,  that 
none  could  be  found  to  perform  divine  fervice  in 
many  churches.  "  Before  this  plague  (fays 
"  Knyghton)  you  might  have  hired  a  curate  for 
"  four  or  five  marks  a-year,  or  for  two  marks 
"  and  his  board  ;  but  after  it  you  could  hardly 
"  find  a  clergyman  who  would  accept  of  a 
"  vicarage  of  twenty  marks  or  twenty  pounds 
"  a-year."  33 

King  Edward  no  longer  oppofing  the  promo-  Bradwar- 
tion  of  his  confeffor  Thomas  Bradwardin,  he  was  din  Pri- 
elecled  by  the  canons  of  Canterbury,immediately 
after  the  death  of  Archbiihop  Ufford,  and  confe- 
crated  at  Avignon,  where  the  Pope  then  refided, 
on  the  vigil  of  the  feaft  of  St.  Margaret.  At  the 
confecration  feaft.  Cardinal  Hugh,  one  of  the 
Pope's  nephews,  attempted  to  turn  the  new  arch- 
•bifhop  (who  was  remarkable  for  the  humility  of 
his  appearance)  into  ridicule,  by  introducing  into 
the  hall  a  perfon  drefTed  like  a  peafant,  and  riding 
on  an  afs,  who  prefented  a  petition  to  the  Pope 
to-  make  him  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury.  But  this 
unpolite,  unfeafonable  piece  of  wit  was  not  reliihed 
by  the  Pope  and  cardinals,  who  thought  it  impru- 
dent to  affront  a  people  from  whom  they  derived 

"  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  i.  p.4Z.  '5  Hen,  Knyghton,  col. 2600. 
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Cent.xrv.  fo  many  benefits.     Archbifhop  Bradwardin  did 

*— -v— '  not  long  furvive  his  confecration,  dying,  at 
Lambeth,  Auguft  26.  A.D.  1349.,  only  feven 
days  after  his  return  to  England34.  Thus  there 
were  no  fewer  than  three  vacancies  of  the  fee  of 
Canterbury  in  one  year. 

Archbifhop  Simon  lilep,  keeper  of  the  privy  feal,  fu ex- 
ceeded Archbifhop  Bradwardin,  and  was  confe- 

tions.  crated  at  St.  Paul's,,  December  20.  A.D.  1349. 
This  primate  proved  a  ilrict  difciplinarian  in  fpi- 
rituals,  and  a  rigid  exaclor  of  the  temporal  emolu- 
ments of  his  fee.  In  his  primary  vilitation  of  his 
province,  he  deprived  feveral  clergymen  for  their 
irregularities,  and  excited  very  ilrong  appr  eh  en- 
lions  in  fome  of  the  fuffragans35.  His  famous  con- 
ilitution,  publiihed  at  Lambeth  in  March  A.D. 
1351.,  breathes  the  fame  fpirit  of  ftriclnefs  in  dif- 
,  cipline.  By  that  conilitution  it  is  decreed,  that 
clerks  who  have  been  delivered  up  by  the  tem- 
poral judges  to  their  ordinaries,  and  by  them  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprifonment  for  their 
crimes,  mall  receive  only  bread  and  water  once 
a-day,  on  Wednefdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays  ; 
and  bread  andfmall  beer  on  Mondays,  Tuefdays, 
and  Thurfdays ;  arid  bread,  beer,  and  pulfe,  on 
Sundays,  for  the  honour  of  the  day 3*.  This  con- 
ilitution was  made  in  confequence  of  the  ilrong 
remonilrances  of  the  King  and  temporal  lords  in 
parliament,  who  complained  that  the  clergy 
grofsly  abufed  their  immunities  ;  particularly, 

34  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.i,  p.42,  43.  3S  Id.  ibid,  p.43- 

36  Spelman.  Coucil.  tom,i*  p-597; 
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that  when  a  clerk  had  been  found  guilty  of  a  ca-  Cent.xiv. 
pital  crime,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  impri- 
fonment  by  his  ordinary,  he  was  either  allowed 
to  make  his  efcape,  or  to  live  in  riot  and  luxury 
in  the  bifhop'sprifon37.  This  primate  publimed 
another  conflitution,  A.  D.  1359.5  forbidding 
courts,  fairs,  and  markets  to  be  kept  on  Sundays, 
and  commanding  all  perfons  to  go  to  their  parifh- 
churches  on  that  day,  to  afk  pardon  for  their  of- 
fences, and  to  make  amends  for  all  the  omiffions  and 
commiflions  of  the  preceding  week38.  By  another 
conflitution,  publimed  A.D.  1362., he  commands 
all  Chriftians  to  keep  all  the  faints'  days  with 
great  devotion,  that  they  might  deferve  the  in- 
terceffion  of  thefe  faints  with  Almighty  God. 
The  late  peflilence  having  occafioned  a  great 
fcarcity  of  clergymen,  thofe  who  remained  de- 
manded exceifive  falaries  for  ferving  the  cure  in 
churches.  To  remedy  this  evil,  Archbifhop 
Iflep  publimed  a  conflitution,  in  which,  after  re- 
proaching the  clergy  in  very  flrong  termsfor  their 
covetoufnefs  and  other  vices,  he  forbids  any  rec- 
tor to  give,  or  any  curate  to  demand,  more  than 
one  mark  a-year  above  what  had  been  given  to 
the  curate  of  that  chtirch  before  the  plague. 29 

The  Popeflill  continuing  to  encroach  upon  the  statute  of 
rights  of  the  crown  and  of  private  patrons,  and  to  Provifors- 
difpofe  of  all  the  mofl  valuable  benefices  in  the 
church,  by  his  provifions  and  refervations ;  the 
fecond  flatute  of  provifors  was  made  to  put  a  flop 

>7  Spelman.  Concil.  torn.  a.  P'597»  3<3  Id.  ibid.  p»599» 
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Cent.xiv.  to  thefe  encroachments.  By  this  ftatute  it  was 
1 — ' — '  enacted-, — "  That  if  any  perfon  fhall  procure  re- 
"  fervations  or  provifions  from  the  Pope,  in  dif- 
"  turbance  of  free  elections,  or  of  the  prefqntees 
"  of  the  king,  or  other  patrons,  that  then  the  faid 
"  provifors,  their  procurators  and  notaries,  fhall 
"  be  apprehended,  and  brought  to  anfwer  ;  and 
"  in  cafe  they  are  convicted,  they  fhall  be  kept  in 
"  prifon  till  they  have  made  fine  and  ranfom  to 
"  the  king  at  his  will,  and  have  fatisfied  the  party 
"  aggrieved,  by  paying  his  damages."40 
Statute  of  But  thefe  papal  provifions  and  refervations 
'*  were  not  the  only  ground  of  complaint  which  the 
people  of  England  had,  at  this  time,  againft  the 
court  of  Rome.  The  frequency  of  appeals  to  that 
court  was,  if  poflible,  a  ftill  more  vexatious  and 
expenfive  grievance.  To  confine  this  intolerable 
evil  within  fome  limits,  the  ftatute  ofpremunire 
was  contrived.  By  that  ftatute  it  is  ena6led, 
"  That  all  people  of  the  king's  legiance,  who 
"  fhall  draw  any  out  of  the  realm  in  a  plea, 
"  whereof  the  cognizance  pertains  to  the  king's 
"court,  or  of  things  whereof  judgments  are 
"  given  in  the  king's  court,  fhall  have  two  months 
"  warning  given  them  to  appear  in  the  king's 
courts  to  anfwer  the  contempt ;  and  if  they  do 
not  appear  in  their  proper  perfons  to  be  at  the 
"  law  within  the  time  appointed,  they,  their  pro- 
"  curators,  &c.  fhall  from  that  day  forth  be  put 
"  out  of  the  king's  protection,  and  their  lands, 

;}  See  Statutes  at.  Large,  p.  25.  Ed.  III. 
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"  goods,  and  chattels,  fliall  be  forfeited  to  the  Cem-Xiv. 
"  king,  and  their  bodies  imprifoned,  and  ran- 
"  fomed  at  the  king's  will4'."  But  no  ftatutes 
could  put  a  period  to  the  mifchiefs  which  Eng- 
land fuflered  from  its  connection  with  the  court 
of  Rome,  till  that  connection  was  happily  dif- 
folved. 

An  event  happened  during  the  primacy  of  Power  of 
Archbifhop  Iflep,  which  may  give  us  fome  idea  t] 
of  the  power  of  the  clergy  in  the  times-  we  are 
now  conh'dering,  and  therefore  merits  a  place  in 
hiftory.  Robert  Lord  Morley*  one  of  the  mofl 
powerful  barons  of  the  kingdom,  committed  fome 
trefpaffes  in  aparkbelonging  to  William  Bateman, 
Bifhop  of  Norwich.  For  thefe  the  Bilhop  profe- 
cuted  him  with  fo  much  vigour,  that,  in  fpite  of 
all  his  own  power,  and  of  the  mofl  earned  inter- 
'pofition  of  the  King  in  his  favour,  he  was  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  the  following  ignominious  penance  : 
— To  walk  in  his  waiflcoat,  bare-headed  and 
bare-foot,  with  a  wax-candle,  weighing  fix 
pounds,  lighted  in  his  hand,  through  the  flreets 
of  Norwich,  to  the  cathedral ;  and  there,  in  the 
prefence  of  a  prodigious  concourfe  of  people,  to 
beg  the  Bifhop's  pardon  in  the  mofl  humble 
poflure  and  language.4* 

But  though  the  power  of  the  clergy,  at  this 
time,  was  almofl  irrefiflable,  when  it  was  con- 
ducted with  prudence  and  temper  ;  yet,  when  it 
was  exercifed  with  violence  and  paffion,  it  was 

41  Statutes  at  Large.  4J  Anglia  Sacra,  t.i.  p.  415. 
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Cent.xiv.  fometimes  baffled.     Of  this  the  famous  difpute 
'  between   Lady   Blanch,    Baronefs   Wake,   and 
Thomas  de  Lylde,  Bifhop  of  Ely,  affords  a  moil 
remarkable  example.     In  the  beginning  of  this 
difpute  (the  particulars  of  which  are  too  many  to 
be  here  inferted),  that  prelate  appears  to  have 
had  right  on  his  fide  ;  but  in  the  progrefs  of  it,  he 
acted  with  fuch  intolerable  infolence,  pride,  and 
paffion,  that  he  beaame  univerfally  odious,  was 
deprived  of  the  temporalities  of  his  fee,  obliged  to 
fly  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  lafl   died  of  a 
broken  heart,  in  a  foreign  land,  A.  D.  i36i.43 
Seven  fees       A  moft  deftructive  peililence  raged  in  Eng- 
vacant.       ]all(]5 and  feveral  other  countries,  A. D.  1360. ;  and 
in  that  year  no  fewer  than  feven  Englifh  bifhop- 
rics  became  vacant,  which  were  all  filled  by  papal 
provifions44.     So  little  effect  had  the  ilatute  of 
provifors,  which  had  been  made  againft  that  en- 
croachment of  the  Pope,  only  ten  years  before. 
Death  of         Simon  Iflep,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  did 
iflm°n  d    no^  verv l°ng  furvive  this  great  mortality  amongft 
fuccefiion    his  brethren.  For,  having  languimed  about  three 
of  Simon    vears  under  a  paralytic  diforder,  he  expired,  at 
Magfield,   April  16.  A.D.  i366.4S     The  Pope, 
at  this  time,  feems  to  have  taken  a  pride  in  dif- 
playing  his  contempt  of  the  laws  which  had  been 
made  in  England  againft  his  provifions,  by  filling 
every  fee  that  became  vacant  in  that,  manner. 
Though  the  chapter  of  Canterbury  had  chofen 

43  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  r.  p.652.  44  Id.  ibid.  p.4j. 

*  Id.  ibid.  p.  46. 
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William  Edyndon,  Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  to  be  Cem.xiv. 
archbifhop,  the  Pope  granted  a  provifion  to  that  ^  "^ 
important  flation  to  Simon  Langham  Bifhop  of 
Ely,  and  chancellor  of  England,  who  was  ad- 
mitted into  it  without  any  oppofition.46 

The  translation  of  this  prelate  gave  as  much  Verfes. 
pleafure  to  the  diocefe  of  Ely,  as  it  gave  difguil 
to  that  of  Canterbury.     This  appears  from  the 
following  rhyming  Latin  verfes  made  on  that 
occafion : 

Exultant  cceli,  quia  Simon  tranfit  ab  Ely, 

Ad  cujus  adventum,  flent  in  Kent  millia  centum.** 

Archbiihop  Langham  had  not  much  comfort  Archbifhop 
in  his  promotion,  and  did  not  enjoy  it  long.    The  j^?J  re_ 
Pope  raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal ;  %nati<?n. 
and  he  imprudently  accepted  of  that  dignity 
without  confulting  the  King  ;  who  was  fo  much 
offended  at  his  prefumption,  that  he  feized  the 
temporalities  of  his  fee.     Being  much  difpirited 
by  the  King's  difpleafure,  he  refigned  his  arch- 
bifhopric  November  28.  A.  D.  1368.,  and  retired 
to  Avignon,  where  he  died  A.D.  I378/8 

On  the  refignation  of  Archbifhop  Langham,  Wittfefey 
William  Wittlefey,  Bifhop  of  London,  was  pro-  Primate* 
moted  to  the^  primacy   by  a   papal   provifion. 
About  this  time  almoft  all  the  great  places  of 
power  and  profit  in  the  kingdom  were  filled  by 
clergymen  ;  which  gave  fo  much  umbrage  to  the 

46  Anglia  Sacra,  1. 1.  p. 46.  47  Id.  ibid.  p.  4 7. 

48  Id.  ibid.  p. 4 7,  48.  iao. 
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Cent.xiv.  commons,  as  well  as  temporal  lords,  that  they 
J  prefented  a  petition  to  the  King,  in  a  parliament 
held  at  Weftminfter  A.  0.1371.,  reprefenting, 
"  That  the  government  of  the  kingdom  had  for  a 
"  long  time  been  managed  by  men  of  the  church, 
"  whereby  many  mifchiefs  and  damages  had  hap- 
"  pened  in  time  heretofore,  to  the  difherifon  of 
"  the  crown,  and  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
"  kingdom  ;" — and  praying, — "  That  it  would 
"  therefore  pleafe  the  King,  that  laymen,  and  no 
"  others,  might  for  the  future,  be  made  chan- 
"  celldr,  treafurer,  clerk  of  the  privy  feal,  barons 
"  of  the  exchequer,  comptroller,  or  other  great 
"  officers  and  governors  of  the  kingdom."  But 
to  this  petition  the  King  returned  the  following 
anfwer,  which  implied  a  refufal :  "  He  would  do 
"  in  this  point  what  feemed  bell  to  him  by  advice 
"  of  his  council/' 49 

King's  All  the  applications  that  had  been  made  to  the 

Shop.0.*'  court  of  Rome,  and  all  the  laws  that  had  been 
enacted  in  England  againft  the  papal  proviiions 
and  refervations,  had  produced  little  or  no  efYe6l. 
The  Pope  itill  continued  to  bellow  many  of  the 
bell  benefices  of  the  kingdom  upon  foreigners 
by  his  proviiions,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  no 
fuch  applications  had  been  made,  and  no  fuch 
laws  had  exifted.  In  order  to  know  the  full  ex- 
tent of  this  grievance,  the  King  fent  his  writs  to 
all  the  bilhops,  A.  D.  1374.,  requiring  them  to 
return  certificates  into  chancery  of  all  the  bene- 

4'  Parliamentary  Hift.  vol.i.  p.  309,  310. 
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fices  in  their  refpective  diocefes  that  were  in  the  c<mt.xrv. 
poffeffion  of  Italians,  and  other  foreigners. so          ' '-*-' 

Archbiftiop  Whittlefey,  after  a  very  tedious  ill-  SimonSud- 
nefs,  died  in  fummer,  A.D.  1374.*  Soon  after  ^J*"" 
his  death,  the  monks  of  Canterbury  re-elected 
their  former  archbiftiop,  Cardinal  Langham,  who 
was  ftill  alive,  and  refided  at  Avignon52.  The 
King,  greatly  offended  at  this  choice,  applied  to 
the  Pope ;  who,  at  his  requeft,  tranflated  Simon 
Sudbury  from  the  fee  of  London  to  that  of  Can- 
terbury, by  a  bull,  dated  i  ith  May  A.D.  1375. S3 
By  fuch  imprudent  applications  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  in  confequence  of  difputes  at  home,  the  « 

power  of  the  Pope  was  confirmed,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  diminifh  it  were  defeated. 

It  was  probably  from  the  information  they  had  Extortion* 
received  from  the  returns  of  the  bifhops  to  the  p^6 
above  mentioned  writs,  that  the  Commons  in  par- 
liament, A.  0.1376.,  prefented  a  very  ftrong 
remonftrance  to  the  King,  againfl  the  intolerable 
extortions  of  the  court  of  Rome.  In  this  remon- 
ftrance it  is  affirmed,  though  it  muft  be  confefled 
it  is  hardly  credible,  "  That  the  taxes  paid  to  the 
"  Pope  yearly,  out  of  England,  amounted  to 
"  five  times  as  much  as  the  taxes  paid  to  the 
«  King."" 

The  infatiable  avarice,  and  infupportable  ty-  John 
ranny,  of  the  court  of  Rome,  had  given  fuch  uni- 
verfal  dilguft,  that  a  bold  attack  made  about  this  refbrma- 
time  on  the  authority  of  that  court,  and  doctrines  ti°n  of  the 

59  Fox's  A<Sb  and  Monuments.     5t  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  a.  p.  rao. 
52  Id.  ibid.  I3  Id.  ibid.  s+  Cotton'*  Abridg.  p.i»8. 
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Cent.xrv.  of  that  church,  was  at  firft  more  fuccefsf  ul  than 
could  have  been  expected,  in  that  dark  fuperfti- 
tious  age.  This  attack  was  made  by  the  famous 
Dr.  John  WicklifF,  who  was  one  of  the  beft 
and  moil  learned  men  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flourifhed.  His  reputation  for  learning,  piety,  and 
virtue,  was  fo  great,  that  Archbifhop  Iflep  ap- 
pointed him  the  firft  warden  of  Canterbury  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  A.D.  I365.55  His  lectures  in  di- 
vinity which  he  read  in  that  univeriity  were  much 
admired,  though  in  thefe  lectures  he  treated  the 
clergy,  and  particularly  the  mendicant  friars,  with 
no  little  freedom  and  feverity.  A  difcourfe  which 
he  publilhed  againft  the  Pope's  demand  of  ho- 
mage and  tribute  from  Edward  III.  for  the  king- 
dom of  England,  recommended  him  fo  much  to 
that  prince,  that  he  bellowed  upon  him  feveral 
benefices,  and  employed  him  in  feveral  em- 
baffies56.  In  one  of  thefe  embaffies  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  A,D.  1374.,  he  difcovered  fo  many 
of  the  corruptions  of  that  court,  and  of  the 
errors  of  that  church,  that  he  became  more  bold 
and  more  fevere  in  his  cenfures  of  thofe  errors 
and  corruptions.  He  even  proceeded  fo  far  as 
to  call  the  Pope  antichrift,  to  deny  his  fupre- 
macy,  and  to  expofe  his  intolerable  tyranny  and 
extortions  in  the  ilrongefl  colours.  This,  as 
might  naturally  have  been  expected,  drew  upon 
him  the  indignation  of  His  Holinefs,  and  involved 
him  in  various  troubles.  Pope  Gregory  XL 


55  Collier's  Church  Hift.  App.  N°  47. 
54  Biographia  Britannica,  p.  4260. 
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publiftied  feveral  thundering  bulls  againfl  him,  Cent.xiY. 
A.D.  1377.5  commanding  him  to  be  feized,  im-  *" 
prifoned,  and  brought  to  trial,  for  his  damnable 
herefies57.    The  affe6lion  of  the  people,  and  the 
favour  of  the  court,  protected  him  from  imprifon- 
ment;  but  he  found  it  neceflary  to  appear  before 
Simon  Sudbury  Archbimop  of  Canterbury,  and 
William  Courtney  Bifhop  of  London,  who  had 
been  appointed  his  judges  by  the  Pope.     At 
this  appearance  he  had  the  honour  to  be  accom- 
panied by  two  of  the  greatefl  men  in  the  king- 
dom, John  of  Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancafler,  and 
Lord  Henry  Percy  Marfhal  of  England.     Thefe 
two  lords  demanded  a  chair  for  Dr.  Wickliff; 
which  being  denied  by  the  Bifhop  of  London^ 
fome  very  angry  words  paiTed  between  that  pre- 
late and  the  Duke  of  Lancafter  j  which  excited 
fo  violent  a  tumult  in  the  court,  that  it  broke  up 
in  great  confufion,  without  doing  any  buiinefs. 
Dr.  Wickliff  made  a  fecond  appearance  before 
the  papal  commiffioners  at  Lambeth,  where  he 
was  attended  by  fo  great  a  body  of  the  citizens  of 
London,  that  his  judges  were  deterred  from  pro- 
nouncing any  fentence  againfl  him ;  and  their 
commiffion  foon  after  terminated  by  the  death  of 
the  Pope,  March  27.  A.D.  i378.s8 

It  is  very  difficult  to  difcover  with  certainty  Hw  doe- 
and  precifion,  what  were  the  real  fentiments,  in  tnnes* 
fome  particulars,  of  this  illuflrious  champion  of 
truth  and  liberty,  againfl  the  errors  and  tyranny  of 
the  church  of  Rome;  becaufe  he  feems,  in  fome 

17  Waiting,  p, so i  — 304-  s8  Id.  p.  305. 
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cent.xiv.  things,  to  have  changed  his  mind  ;  and  becaufe 
v — sr"""'  certain  tenets  were  imputed  to  him  by  his  adver- 
faries  which  he  did  not  hold.  It  is  not  poffible, 
for  example,  to  believe  that  fo  wife  and  good  a 
man  as  Wickliff  could  maintain  fo  impious  an  ab- 
furdity  as  this,  "  That  God  ought  to  obey  the 
"  devil ;"  and  yet  this  was  imputed  to  him  by 
his  enemies59.  Upon  the  whole,  it  very  plainly 
appears  from  his  writings,  that  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught  were  very  nearly  the  fame  with 
thofe  which  were  propagated  by  our  more  fuc- 
cefsful  reformers  in  the  fixteerith  century. 
Council  of  The  profecution  againfl  Dr.  Wickliff  was  fuf- 
London  pended  for  fome  time,  by  the  fchifm  in  the  pa- 
TrchbUhop  pacy  which  fucceeded  the  death  of  GregoryXI. 
Courtney.  an(j  by  the  infurreclion  of  the  commons  in  Eng- 
land, which  threw  all  things  into  confufion. 
In  this  tumult,  Archbilhop  Sudbury,  one  of  his 
moil  zealous  adverfaries,  was  beheaded  by  the 
infurgents  on  Tower-hill,  June  14.  A.D.  1381. 
William  Courtney  Bifhop  of  London,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  primacy  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Ur- 
ban VI.  (who  had  been  acknowledged  in  Eng- 
land to  be  the  lawful  pope),  dated  the  8th  Sep- 
tember the  fame  year60.  As  foon  as  the  infur- 
re6lion  of  the  commons  was  quelled,  and  the 
public  tranquillity  reftored,  the  new  primate 
applied  with  great  zeal  to  the  fuppreffion  of 
the  heretical  opinions  (as  he  efteemed  them) 
which  were  propagated  by  Wickliff  and  his  fol- 
lowers. With  this  view,  he  aflembled  a  council 

5 '  Hen.  Knyghton,  col.  3648.  5o  Anjlia  Sacra,  M.  p.  i»i. 
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of  the  bifhops  of  his  province,  and  many  do6lors  Cent.xiv. 
of  divinity,  and  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  in  the 
priory  of  the  preaching  friars,  London,  May  17. 
A.D.  1382.  Before  this  council  he  laid  twenty- 
four  opinions,  extracted  from  the  writings  of 
Wickliff,  for  their  examination;  and  the  council 
unanimoufly  declared  ten  of  thefe  opinions 
heretical,  and  fourteen  of  them  erroneous. 
Several  fufpected  perfons  were  then  brought 
before  the  council,  particularly  Nicholas  Here- 
ford and  Philip  Rapyngdon,  doctors  in  divinity, 
and  John  Ayfhton,  A.M.,  and  commanded  to 
declare  their  fentiments  of  thefe  opinions.  Their 
declarations  appearing  to  the  council  evaiive  and 
unfatisfaclory,  they  were  pronounced  to  be  con- 
victed of  herefy 6l.  The  ancient  hiflorian  Henry 
Knyghton  relates,  that  Dr.  Wickliff  was  brought 
before  this  council,  and  that  he  made  a  kind  of 
recantation  of  his  heretical  opinions62.  But  as 
nothing  of  this  appears  in  the  record,  it  is  pro- 
bably a  miflake,  if  not  a  calumny.  On  the  day 
after  the  conclufkm  of  this  council,  there  was  a 
folemn  proceffion  in  London  ;  after  which  Dr. 
Kinygham,  a  Carmelite  friar,  preached  to  the 
people,  and  publifhed  the  doctrines  which  had 
been  condemned;  declaring,  That  all  perfons 
who  taught,  favoured,  or  believed  any  of  thefe 
do6fcrines,  were  excommunicated  heretics03.  To 
give  the  greater  weight  to  the  decrees  of  this 
council,  the  clergy  prevailed  upon  the  King  to 

51  Spelman.  Concil.  torn.  a.  p.  629—636. 
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Cent.XiV.  publifli  a  proclamation,  July  12,,  authoring  and 
commanding  the  biftiops  to  feize  and  imprifon 
all  perfons  who  are  fufpefted  of  holding  any  of 
the  do6lrines  which  had  been  condemned.'4 

The  doctrines  of  Wickliff  had  for  fome  years 
made  a  mighty  noife  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford., 
where  they  were  firft  publifhed,  and  where  they 
had  many  violent  oppofers,  and  many  zealous 
advocates.  Dr.  Berton,  who  was  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity  A.D.  1381.,  and  Dr.  Stokes,  were  at 
the  head  of  the  former  ;  and  Dr.  Hereford  and 
Dr.  Rapyrigdon  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  The 
Archbilhop  of  Canterbury  fent  the  decrees  of  his 
late  council  to  Oxford,  commanding  Dr.  Stokes 
to  publifh  them  at  St.  Fridefwyde's  church,  on 
Corpus-Chrifli  day;  and  Dr.Rigge,  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  univerfity,  to  affiil  and  protect  him  in 
performing  that  office.  Dr.  Philip  Rapyngdon 
had  been  appointed  to  preach  at  that  church  on 
that  day,  and  declaimed  with  great  vehemence 
againft  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  in 
defence  of  the  doctrines  of  Wickliff;  and  his 
fermon  was  heard  with  approbation.  But  when 
Dr.  Stokes  attempted  to  publifh  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  London,  he  was  interrupted  with 
clamours  and  reproaches ;  which  obliged  him  to 
defift,  without  having  received  any  countenance 
or  protection  from  the  chancellor  or  proctors, 
who  were  fecret  favourers  of  the  new  opinions. 
For  this  negligence  they  were  fummoned  to 
appear  before  Archbifhop  Courtney,  who  treated 

*4  Spelman.  Concil.  torn.  a»  p.  6*8. 
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them  very  roughly,  and  by  threats  prevailed  upon  Centxiv. 
them  to  return  to  Oxford,  and  to  publilh  the  *"  """*"" 
decrees  of  the  council  of  London,  both  in  Latin 
and   Englifh,  firft  in  St.  Mary's  church,    and 
afterwards  in  the  fchools.65 

While  the  do6lrines  of  WicklifT  were  propa-  Death  o£ 
gated  and  oppofed  with  fo  much  zeal,  at  Oxford  Wlckhff' 
and  other  places,  he  (being  in  a  declining  ftate 
of  health)  refided,  during  the  two  laft  years  of 
his  life,  at  his  living  of  Lutter worth  in  Leicefter- 
fhire,  employed  in  finilhing  his  tranflation  of  the 
Bible,  and  other  works.  Being  feized  with  a 
ftroke  of  the  palfy,  which  deprived  him  of  his 
Ipeech,  December  28.  A.D.  1384.,  he  expired 
on  the  laft  day  of  that  year.  As  the  clergy  had 
hated  and  perfecuted  him  with  great  violence 
during  his  life,  they  exulted  with  indecent  joy 
at  his  difeafe  and  death,  afcribing  them  to  the 
immediate  vengeance  of  heaven  for  his  herefy. 
"  On  the  day  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  Arch- 
"  bifhop  of  Canterbury  (fays  Walfingham,  a 
"  contemporary  hiftorian),  that  limb  of  the  devil, 
"  enemy  of  the  church,  deceiver  of  the  people, 
"  idol  of  heretics,  mirror  of  hypocrites,  author 
"  of  fchifm,  fower  of  hatred,  and  inventor  of  lies, 
"  John  WicklifT,  was,  by  the  immediate  judg- 
"  ment  of  God,  fuddenly  ftruck  with  a  palfy, 
"  which  feized  all  the  members  of  his  body, 
"  when  he  was  ready  (as  they  fay)  to  vomit  forth 
"  his  blafphemies  againft  the  bleffed  St.  Thomas, 
"  in  a  fermon  which  he  had  prepared  to  preach 

*s  A.  Wood,  Hift.  Oxon.  p.  190 — 193. 
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cent. xiv.  "  that  day66."     But  thefe  reproaches  do  honour 

' — v — '  to  his  memory,  as  they  were  brought  upon  him 

by  his  vigorous  efforts  to  deliver  his  countrymen 

from  the  errors,  fuperftitions,  and  extortions,  of 

the  church  of  Rome. 

Great  fuc-  Though  the  joy  of  the  clergy  at  the  death  of 
cefcofthe  j)r  Wickliff  was  very  great,  it  was  not  of  long 
ofhisdoc-  duration.  They  foon  found,  that  his  doctrines 
had  not  died  with  him,  but  were  propagated 
with  great  zeal,  and  no  little  fuccefs,  by  his 
followers,  who  were  commonly  called  Lollards 67. 
Many  of  thofe  who  were  preachers  travelled  up 
and  down  the  country  on  foot,  in  a  very  plain 
drefs,  declaiming  with  great  vehemence  againft 
the  corruptions  of  the  church  and  the  vices  of  the 
clergy.  Thefe  preachers  were  not  only  admired 
and  followed  by  the  common  people,  but  were 
favoured  and  protected  by  feveral  perfons  of 
high  rank  and  great  power,  particularly  by  the 
Duke  of  Lancafter,  the  Lords  Percy,  Latimer, 
Clifford,  Hilton,  and  others68.  By  the  zeal, 
activity,  and  eloquence,  of  the  preachers,  under 
the  protection  of  thefe  great  men,  the  new 
doctrines,  as  they  were  called,  gained  ground 
fo  fail,  that,  as  a  contemporary  hiilorian  of 
the  beft  credit  affirms,  "  more  than  one  half  of 
"  the  people  of  England,  in  a  few  years, 
"  became  LoliardsV  The  fame  hiitorian,  who 
was  a  clergyman,  and  a  moll  inveterate  enemy 

"  T.  Walfing.  Hift.  Angl.  p^ia. 

tj  Hen.  Knyghton.  col.  2663.  *3  Id.  col.  a66i. 

l*9  Id.  col.  2664. 
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to  the  Lollards,  acknowledges,  that  as  Wickliff  Cent.xnr. 
excelled  all  the  learned  men  of  his  age  in  difputa- 
tion,  fo  fome  of  his  followers,  in  a  very  little  time, 
became  very  eloquent  preachers,  and  very  power- 
ful difputants  ;  which  he  afcribes  to  the  afli  fiance 
of  the  devil,  who,   he  fays,  took  poffeffion  of 
them  as  foon  as  they  became  Lollards.  ^ 

The  clergy,  alarmed  and  enraged  at  this  rapid 
progrefs  of  the  new  opinions,  attempted  to  put  a 
flop  to  it  by  violence  arid  perfecution,  which  have 
been  often  employed  by  power  againft  truth. 
They  procured,  or  at  leafl  promulgated,  a  flatute 
which  flill  appears  in  our  flatute-book  (though 
the  commons,  it  is  faid,  never  gave  their  affent 
to  it),  empowering  and  commanding  all  fheriffs  to 
feize  and  imprifon  all  preachers  of  herefy71.  They 
alfoprevailed  upon  the  King,  A.D.  1387.,  to  grant 
a  commiffion  to  certain  perfons  to  feize  all  the 
books  and  writings  of  John  Wickliff,  Nicolas 
Hereford,  John  Ayfhton,  and  other  heretical 
writers,  and  to  imprifon  all  who  tranfcribed,  fold, 
bought,  or  concealed  fuch  books  72.  By  thefe 
methods,  the  clergy  hoped  to  interrupt  the  preach- 
ing  and  writing  of  the  reforming  teachers,  by 
which  they  chiefly  propagated  their  opinions. 
But  the  contemporary  hiftorian  Knyghton  ob- 
ferves,  with  regret,  "  that  thefe  laws  and  edicts 
"  were  butflowly  and  faintly  executed,  becaufe 
"  the  time  of  correction  was  not  yet  come." 73 

'°  H.  Knyghton,  col.  2664. 

71  Ruffhead's  Statutes  at  Large>  vol.  i.  p,  358. 

72  H.  Knyghton,  col.  3708,  2709.  T3  Id.  col.  2708. 
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Cent.xiv.      Though  the  violent  factions  amongft  the  nobi- 
Hty,  and  the  general  animofity  of  the  laity  againfl 
the  clergy,  on  account  of  their  exceffive  power 
tried  for     and  riches,  prevented  for  a  time  the  rigorous 
kerefy'       execution  of  the  penal  flatutes  againfl  heretics ; 
feveral  perfons  were  apprehended  and  tried  upon 
thefe  flatutes.      Some  of  them,  as  particularly 
Hereford,  Ayihton,  and  Rapyngdon,  who  had 
been  the  moft  zealous  propagators  of  WicklifPs 
doctrines,  were,  by  threats  and  promifes,  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  a  kind  of  recantation,  and 
to  defift  from  preaching  thefe  do6lrines74.  Others 
efcaped  with  flight  cenfures,  by  giving  artful, 
evafive  explanations  of  their  tenets.     In  general 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  followers  of  Wick- 
liff  were  not  very  ambitious  of  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom, and  none  of  them  were  capitally  pu- 
nifhed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.7S 
Statute  of       In  Q>ite  of  all  the  laws  that  had  been  made  in 
premunire.  England  againfl  the  tyrannical  ufurpations  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  they  flill  continued,  or  rather  in- 
creafed.  When  a  clerk  had  obtained  a  fentence  in 
favour  of  his  prefentation  to  a  church  in  the  king's 
court,  and  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe  had  inducted 
him  in  confequence  of  that  fentence,  it  was  ufual 
for  the  Pope,  on  the  complaint  of  the  lofing  party, 
to  excommunicate  the  bifhop.    When  an  Englifh 
bifhop  had  by  any  means  offended  His  Holinefs, 
he  fometimes  punifhed  him  by  tranflating  him  to 
a  foreign  fee,  without  his  own  confent,  or  that  of 

74  H.  Knyghton,  col.  2657,  &c. 

75  Fox's  A<*h  and  Monuments,  p.  436. 
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the  King.  Upon  a  complaint  of  tbefe  papal  ufur-  Cent.xiv. 
pations  by  the  commons,  in  a  parliament  at  Win- 
chefter,  A.D.I392.,  a  very  fevere  law  was  made 
for  the  punifhment  of  thofe  who  folicited,  or 
brought  into  the  kingdom,  any  papal  bulls  of 
excommunication,  tranflation,  or  other  thing 
againft  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  crown.75 

Thefe  contefts  between  the  King  andparliament  Remon- 
of  England  and  the  court  of  Rome,  encouraged  th^Loit 
theLollardsto  make  bold  and  direct  attacks  onthe  lards  to 
eflablifhed  church.  Accordingly,  they  prefented 
to  a  parliament  which  was  held  by  the  Duke  of 
York  (the  King  being  in  Ireland),  at  Weftminfter, 
A.  D.  1394.,  a  remonflrance  containing  twelve 
articles  of  complaint  againft  the  church  and  cler- 
gy, praying  for  redrefs  and  reformation.  In  this 
remonftrance,  they  complain  chiefly  of  the  exor- 
bitant power,  exceffive  wealth,  and  profligate  lives 
of  the  clergy,  which  laft  they  afcribe  chiefly  to 
their  vows  of  celibacy  ;  —  of  tranfubftantiation, 
and  the  fuperftitious  practices  which  the  belief 
of  it  produced  ;  —  of  prayers  for  the  dead  ;  — 
of  the  wormip  of  images  ;  —  of  pilgrimages ;  — 
of  auricular  confeffion  and  its  confequences  j  — 
and  of  feveral  other  particulars  in  which  the  pre- 
fent  proteftant  churches  differ  from  the  church 
of  Rome77.  What  reception  this  remonftrance 
met  with  from  the  parliament  we  are  not  in- 
formed. About  the  fame  time  the  Lollards 


76  Ruffhead's  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  406. 

77  Collier's  Ecclefiaftical  Hift.  vol.i.  p.  598, 
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Cent.xiv.  publiflied  feveral  fatirical  papers,  painting  the 
' — v — '  deceitful  arts,  abominable  vices,  and  abfurd  opi- 
nions, of  the  clergy,  in  very  flrong  colours  ; 
which  excited  both  the  contempt  and  hatred  of 
the  people  againft  them.  Some  of  thefe  papers, 
written  with  much  afperity,  and  no  little  wit, 
were  pafted  upon  the  mofl  public  places  in  Lon- 
don and  Weftminfter.78 

The  King  The  clergy  were  fo  much  alarmed  at  thefe 
retumi  bold  attacks,  that  they  difpatched  the  Archbilhop 
of  York,  the  Bifhop  of  London,  and  feveral  other 
the  commiffioners,  to  the  King  in  Ireland,  to  entreat 
church.  kjm  to  return  immediately  into  England,  to  pro- 
tect the  church,  which  was  in  danger  of  de- 
ftru&ion.  "  As  foon  (fays  a  contemporary  hif- 
"  torian)  as  the  King  heard  the  reprefentation 
"  of  the  commiflioners,  being  infpired  with  the 
"  Divine  Spirit,  he  haftened  into  England,  think- 
"  ing  it  more  neceffary to  defend  the  church  than 
"  to  conquer  kingdoms  79."  On  his  arrival,  he 
called  before  him  the  Lords  Clifford,  Latimer, 
Montacue,  and  other  great  men  who  favoured 
the  Lollards,  and  threatened  them  with  imme- 
diate death,  if  they  gave  any  further  encourage- 
ment to  heretical  preachers.  Intimidated  by 
thefe  threats,  they  complied  with  the  King's  de- 
lire,  and  withdrew  their  protection. 

Several  of  the  Lollard  preachers,  difcouraged  by 
this  defection  of  their  patrons,  foon  after  recanted 
their  opinions,  and  returned  into  the  bofom  of 

?*  Fox's  Adls  and  Monuments,  p.  46a>  &c.     T.Walfing.  p.sji. 
79  T,Waiungham,p.35i. 
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thechurch.  Thomas  Arundel  Archbifhop  of  York,  Cent.xiv. 
who  was  a  mofl  violent  enemy  to  the  Lollards,  *" 
obliged  thofe  in  his  province  who  recanted  to  take 
the  following  curious  oath,  which  I  fhall  give  in 

the  original  language  and  fpelling :  "  I ,  be- 

"  fore  you,  worfhipful  fader  and  lord  archbifhop 
"  of  Yhork,  and  your  clergy,  with  my  free  will 
"  and  full  avyfed,  fwere  to  God  and  to  all  his 
"  feyntes,  upon  this  holy  gofpel,  that  fro  this  day 
"  forthword,  I  fhall  worfhip  images,  with  praying 
"  and  offering  unto  them,  in  the  worfhip  of  the 
"  faints,  that  they  be  made  after;  and  alfo,  J  fhall 
"  never  more  defpife  pylgremage;  ne  flates  of 
"  holy  chyrche,  in  no  degre.  And  alfo  I  fhall 
"  be  buxum  to  the  laws  of  holy  chyrche,  and  to 
"  yhowe,  as  to  myn  archbifhop,  and  myn  other 
"  ordinaries  and  curates,  and  keep  the  laws  up 
"  my  power  and  meyntein  them.  And  alfo,  Ifhall 
"  never  more  meyntein,  ne  techen,  ne  defenden, 
"  errors,  conclufions,  ne  techeng  of  the  Lollards 
"  ne  fwych  conclufions  and  techengs  that  men 
"  clopeth  Lollards  doctrine ;  ne  fhall  her  books, 
"  ne  fwych  books,  ne  hem  or  ony  fufpe6l  or  dif- 
"  famed  of  Lollardary,  receyve  or  company  with 
"  all,  willingly,  or  defend  in  tho  matters  j  and  if 
"  I  know  any  fwych,  I  fhall,  with  all  the  haft 
"  that  I  may,  do  yhowe,  or  els  your  nex  officers, 
"  to  wyten,  and  of  ther  bokes,"  &c. 8o 

When  the  affairs  of  the  church  were  in  this  Archbifhop 
pofture,  and  that  reformation  which  had  been 

80  Collier'*  Ecddiaftical  Hift,  yol.  I.  p. 559. 
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Cent.xiv.  begun  by  Doctor  Wickliff  had  received  this  fe- 
vere  check,  William  Courtney  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  died,  July  31.  A.D.  1396.,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Thomas  Arundel,  Archbifhop  of 
York.  As  this  prelate  had  long  been  the  moft 
active  adverfary  of  the  Lollards,  he  foon  difco- 
vered,  by  his  conduct,  that  he  defigned  to  em- 
ploy againfl  them  all  the  additional  power  he 
had  acquired  by  his  promotion  to  the  primacy 8I. 
But  before  he  had  time  to  execute  this  defign,  he 
was  involved  in  troubles  which  deprived  him  of 
all  his  power.  Thefe  troubles  proceeded  from  his 
having  been  one  of  that  party  of  the  nobles  and 
clergy,  which  A.D.  1586.  obtained  a  commiffion 
from  parliament,  invefling  them  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  flate.  By  one  of  thofe  revolutions 
which  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Englifh  hiflory, 
that  party  were  now  overturned,  and  profecuted 
with  great  fe verity,  for  obtaining  and  executing 
that  commiflion.  The  Archbifhop,  and  his  bro- 
ther the  Earl  of  Arundel,  were  tried  by  their 
peers  in  parliament,  in  September  A.  D.  1397., 
and  found  guilty  of  high  treafon ;  in  confequence 
of  which  the  Earl  was  beheaded,  and  the  Arch- 
bifhop deprived  and  banimed. 8z 

Roger  After  the  departure  of  Archbifhop  Arundel  out 

of  the  kingdom,  Roger  Walden,  treafurer  of  Eng- 
land, was  promoted  to  the  primacy,  and  inflalled 
March  25.  A.  D.  I398.83  The  Pope  having 

81  A.  Wood,  Hift.  Univerf.  Oxon.  p.  199. 

8a  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  464,  &c.     83  T.  Walling,  p.  354- 
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gratified  the  King,  by  withdrawing  bis  favour  from  Cent.xiv. 
Arundel,confenting  to  the  promotion  ofWalden,  v — *      ' 
and  granting  a  bull  confirming  all  the  tranfa6lions 
of  the  late  parliament,  thought  it  a  proper  time  to 
apply  for  the  repeal  of  the  ftatutes  of  provifors  and 
premunire,  which  fet  fonse  bounds  to  his  power  in 
England.  To  folicit  this  affair,  he  fent  a  legate  to 
the  King,  who  was  received  with  great  refpe6t, 
and  loaded  with  prefents,  but  could  not  obtain 
the  repeal  of  the  offenfive  ftatutes84.  The  ecclefi- 
aflical  tranfa6lions  of  Archbifhop  Walden  are  not 
well  known,  and  could  not  be  very  important ;  for 
thofe  troubles  which  commenced  A.D.I399.  ter- 
minated in  his  deprivation,  and  the  reftoration  of 
the  exiled  primate,  before  the  end  of  that  year. 

THE  hiftory  of  the  church  of  Scotland  in  the  Hiftory  of 
fourteenth  century  hath  been  ill  preferved, owing  0fesc0t-° 
to  the  unfettled  an  d  unhappy  ftatq  of  that  country  land. 
in  that  period.     William  Frafer  Biftiop  of  St. 
Andrew's  having  died  in  France,  A.D.  1297.,  he 
was  fucceeded  by  William  Lamberton  parfon  of 
Camph'e,  and  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Glaf- 
gow.     The  Pope  ferit  a  bull  to  all  the  bifhops  of 
Scotland,  A.D.  1302.,   complaining  that   they 
ftirred  up  the  people  under  their  charge  to  war 
againft  the  King  of  England  ;  and  commanding 
them  to  promote  peace  8s.     This  papal  mandate 
was  little  regarded  by  the  Scotch  prelates,  particu- 
larly by  thofe  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glafgow,  who, 

s<  T.  Walfing.  p.  356.  85  Rymer.  Feed,  t.  a.  p.  905. 
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Centxrv.  having  been  taken,  Avere  committed  to  prifon  by 
1 — » — '  Edward  I.  A.D.  1306. 86   That  prince  complained 
to  the  Pope  of'thefe  two  bifhops,  accufing  them 
of  having  ftirred  up  the  people  of  Scotland  to 
rebel  againfl  him87.     After  Bifhop  Lamberton 
had  been  confined  in  Efigland  above  two  years, 
having  taken  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Edward  II.  he 
was  fet  at  liberty,  and  returned  into  Scotland, 
A.D.  i3o8.88     This  prelate  feems  to  have  paid 
no  regard  to  the  oath  of  fealty  which  he  had 
taken  to  the  King  of  England,  after  he  was  fet  at 
liberty ;  for  he  prefided  in  a  general  affembly  of 
the  biihops,  abbots,  priors,  and  clergy,  of  Scot- 
land, in  which  the  right  of  King  Robert  Bruce 
to  the  crown  was  afTerted  in  the  ftrongefl  terms, 
at  Dundee,  24th  February  A.D.  1309. 89  Towards 
the  end  of  that  year  we  find  him  employed,   at 
the  abbey  of  Holyroodhoufe,  near  Edinburgh,  in 
collecting  evidence  againft  the  knights-templars, 
in  conjunction  with  John  de  Soleres,  the  Pope's 
legate90.     Not  long  after  this  he  feems  to  have 
returned  to  the  party,  and  to  have  regained  the 
favour,  of  the  King  of  England.   For  that  prince 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  dated  at  Berwick, 
24th  July  A.D.  1311.,  earneftly  intreating  His 
Holinefs   not   to   infift  on  the     attendance  of 
William  Bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's  in  the  council  of 
Vienne,  becaufe  the  refidence  of  that  prelate  in 
Scotland  was  abfoiutely  neceflary  to  fupport  his 

JS  Rymer.  Feed.  t.  a.  p.  1016.  8?  Id.  ibid. 

w  Id.  vol.  3.  p.  Ji 8,  119. 

90  Wilkin.  Concil.  t.  a.  p.  302,  &c.  »°  Id,  ibid,  p,  380. 
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authority  in  that  country91.  Bifhop  Lamberton  Cent.xiv. 
continued  in  the  Englifh  intereft  till  after  the  x  "^^^ 
battle  of  Bannockburn,  and  the  firm  eilablifh- 
ment  of  Robert  Bruce  on  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
when  he  made  his  peace  with  that  prince.  This 
excited  the  moft  violent  refcntment  in  King 
Edward,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  dated 
at  Weftminfler,  July  i.  A.  D.  1318.,  in  which  he 
painted  the  Bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's  in  the  blacked 
colours,  as  an  impious  traitor,  who  had  violated 
the  mod  folemn  oaths92.  This  prelate  was  a 
benefactor  to  his  fee,  built  feveral  churches, 
finifhed  and  confecrated  his  cathedral,  and  died 
A.  D.  I328.93 

Robert   Wifliart,    Bifhop   of   Glafgow   from  wifhart 
A.  D.  1272.  to  A.  D.  1316,,  was  a  more  fteady  Bifll°P  of 
patriot,  and  more  zealous  afTertor  of  the  inde- 
pendency of  his  country,   than  his  brother  and 
contemporary  Bifhop  Lamberton.    This  involved 
him  in  many  troubles,  particularly  a  long  im- 
prifonment  in  England,  from  which  he  was  not 
delivered  till  after  the  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
when  he  was  exchanged  for  fome  of  the  Eriglifh 
nobles  taken  in  that  aclion.94 

James  Bennet,  or  Bane,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Bifhop 
Andrew's,  fucceeded  Bifhop  Lamberton  in  the  Bane' 
primacy  of  Scotland  ;   and  being  in  that  high 
flation,    he    crowned    David   II.     A.  D.  1329. 
When  Edward  Baliol  recovered  the  crown  of 

»'  Rymeri  Feed.  t.  3.  p.  374.  9*  Id.  ibid.  p.  710. 

93  Keith's  Catalogue  of  the  Bifhops  of  Scotland,  p.  15. 

94  Rymeri  Feed.  1.3.  p.489. 
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Centxrv.  Scotland,  this  prelate  continued  faithful  to  King 
"• — *"— '  David,  and  retired  into  Flanders,  where  he  died, 

at  Bruges,  22d  September  A.D.  I332-95 
Biftiop  The  public  affairs  of  Scotland  being  very  un- 

Landelis.    fettjed  at  this  ^m^  and  a  difpute  having  arifen 

about  the  fucceffion  of  the  fee  of  St.  Andrew's, 
it  continued  vacant  about  nine  years,  when 
William  Landells,  provoft  of  Kinkell,  was  pro- 
moted  to  it,  and  confecrated  by  the  Pope  at 
Avignon  A.D.  1341.  This  prelate  enjoyed  his 
promotion  no  lefs  than  forty-four  years;  and 
having  a  good  paternal  eftate,  he  lived  with 
great  magnificence  and  hofpitality9*.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  engaged  in  the  civil 
and  political  tranfa6lions  of  thofe  turbulent 
times  in  which  he  flourifhed  ;  and  in  particular 
he  was  the  firft  commiffioner  for  Scotland  in  the 
tedious  negotiations  for  the  delivery  of  King 
David  II.  from  his  captivity  in  England97. 
Bifhop  Landells  procured  for  himfelf  and  the 
clergy  of  Scotland  the  privilege  of  difpoflng  of 
their  perfonal  eftates  by  teftament ;  which,  it 
feems,  they  had  not  enjoyed  before  his  time98. 
He  died  at  St. Andrew's,  i5th  October  A.D. 
1385." 

Stephen.  Stephen  de  Pay,  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  was 
ele&ed  to  be  bifhop  of  that  fee  ;  but  being  taken 
prifoner  by  the  Englifh  in  his  paflage  to  the 

»5  Keith's  Catalogue,  p.  15.  *  Id.  p.  16. 

97  Rymeri  Feed.  1.3.  p. 632.  711.  736. 

*  Spottifwoode,  p.  55.  >>  fordun,  t.i.  p.  364. 
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papal    court,   he  died  at  Alnwick,   in   March  Cent.xiv. 
A.D.  i386.IO°  ^"""^ 

Robert  Trail,  do6tor  of  the  civil  and  canon  Bifhop 
laws,  was  promoted  to  the  primacy  of  Scotland  Tnu1' 
by  the  Pope,  who  paid  him  fome  very  high,  but 
not  unmerited,  compliments  on  that  occafion. 
This  prelate  had  the  chief  dire&ion  both  of  the 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
which  he  conducted  with  equal  wifdom  and  fe- 
licity. He  was  fo  rigid  and  fevere  (fays  a  con- 
temporary hiftorian)  in  the  exercife  of  church- 
difcipline,  that  no  clergyman  in  his  diocefe 
dared  to  keep  a  concubine  publicly101.  He 
built  the  caftle  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  which  he 
died  A.  D.  1401. 

There  were  twelve  biihoprics  in  Scotland  in 
this  period,  befides  that  of  St.  Andrew's  ;  which 
were  thofe  of  Glafgow,  Dunkeld,  Aberdeen, 
Moray,  Brechin,  Dunblane,  Rofs,  Caithnefs, 
Orkney,  Galloway,  Argyle,  and  the  ifles.  But 
a  particular  detail  of  the  feveral  prelates  of  thefe 
fees  would  be  more  tedious  than  inftructive.102 

The  doctrines  of  Wickliff,  which  made  fo 
much  noife  in  England,  feem  to  have  been  little 
known  or  regarded  in  Scotland  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the  vio- 
lent animolities  and  frequent  wars  which  then 
fubfifted  between  thefe  two  kingdoms. 

100  Keith's  Catalogue,  p.  17. 

101  Fordun,  t.l.  p.  364. 

102  Seef  Keith's  Catalogue  of  the  Biihops  of  the  feveral  Sees  within 
Scotland.  * 
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CHAP.  III. 

Hi/lory  of  the  Con/litution,  Government,  and 
Laws  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  death  of 
King  John,  A.  D.  121 6.,  to  the  accejfion  of 
Henry  IV.  A.  D.  1399. 

THE  conftitution,  government,  and  laws  of  Various 
Britain  have  been  formed  upon  various  plans  of 

1  govern- 

plans,  and  have  patted  through  various  changes,  menu 
in  their  progrefs  towards  that  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence and  {lability  to  which  they  have  happily 
attained.  The  plans  of  the  Britifh,  Rom  an,  Saxon, 
and  Norman  governments  have  been  delineated, 
and  a  general  view  of  their  feveral  lyftems  of  laws 
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and  political  arrangements  hath  been  given  in 
the  former  volumes  of  this  work. ' 

General          That  plan  of  government  and  fyflem  of  laws 
conftitu-  e  commonly  called  the  feudal \fyjiem^  which  was 
tion  the      eftablifhed  in  England  by  the  Nor  mans,  foon  after 
thiTasnin    tneir  fettlement  in  that  part  of  this  ifland,  and 
the  former  gradually  introduced  into  the  other  Britiih  ftates, 
penod.       continued  to  form  the  political  conflitution  of  all 
thefe  ftates  through  the  whole  of  our  prefent  pe- 
riod ;  but  not  without  various  changes,  in  its  fe- 
veral  parts.    Some  of  thefe  changes,  produced  by 
faction  and  party-rage,  were  very  great,  but  of 
fhort  duration ;  others,  which  were  the  refult  of 
experience,  and  pf  the  change  of  circumftances, 
were  not  fo  violent,  but  more  permanent.     Re- 
ferring the  reader  to  the  third  chapter  of  the 
third  book  of  this  work,  for  the  general  plan  of 
the   Anglo-Norman   conftitution,  government, 
and  laws,  both  at  their  firft  introduction,  and  as 
they  flood  at  the  concluiion  of  the  former  pe- 
riod, I  fhall  endeavour  in  this  chapter  to  point 
out  the  principal  changes  that  were  made  in 
thefe  important  objects  in  the  courfe  of  our  pre- 
fent period.    In  doing  this,  the  greateft  lincerity, 
brevity,  and  plainnefs,  ihall  be  ftudied. 

1  See  vol.i.  p.»37— 368.;  vol.3.  p.aflo— 439.;  y/0U.  p.i—86. 
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SECTION  I. 

Changes  in  the  Conftitution,  Government,  and  Laws  of 
Britain,  in  the  reign  of  ^Henry  III.  from  A.  D.  1216. 
to  A.D.  1272. 

THE  Great  Charter  granted  by  King  John  to-  Hiftory  of 
wards  the  conclufion  of  the  former  period,  "' 
contains  a  very  didincl  and  authentic  plan  of  the 
Englifh  conditution,  as  it  dood  at  that  time  ;  at 
lead  in  fpeculation.  As  foon  as  this  great  charter 
was  obtained,  it  became  the  idol  of  the  people  of 
England,  who  edeemed  it  the  great  fecurity  of 
their  mod  valuable  rights  and  liberties.  But  it 
was  not  viewed  with  the  fame  favourable  eyes  by 
thofe  who  had  the  adminidration  of  government 
in  their  hands,  who  were  very  backward  in  exe- 
cuting its  mod  important  articles.  This  pro- 
duced frequent  and  earned  cries  for  the  execu- 
tion and  confirmation  of  that  famous  charter  ;  and 
thefe  cries  were  effectual  when  the  King  and  his 
miniders  dood  in  particular  need  of  the  favour 
and  aflidance  of  the  people,  who  commonly  paid 
for  thefe  confirmations  by  liberal  grants  of  mo- 
ney. Accordingly,  the  Great  Charter  was  con- 
firmed (with  fome  variations  occafioned  by  the 
change  of  circumdances)  no  lefs  than  feven  times 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  fome  of  thefe  con- 
firmations were  attended  with  very  great  folemni- 

G  4  ties. 
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ties2.  In  the  fecond  year  of  this  reign,  A.D. 
1217.,  the  articles  refpe6ling  the  royal  forefts 
were  left  out  of  the  Great  Charter,  which  was 
then  confirmed,  and  formed  into  a  feparate  char- 
ter, called  Charta  de  Fore/la ;  and  thefe  two 
charters  after  this  were  always  feparated  3.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  all 
the  variations  of  the  Great  Charters  of  Henry  III. 
from  that  of  King  John  ;  but  the  reader  may  fa- 
tisfy  himfelf  on  this  fubje6l,  by  comparing  the 
charters  granted  by  Henry  IIL,  A.  D.  12  24.,  in- 
ferted  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  with  that 
granted  by  King  John,  in  the  Appendix  at  the 
end  of  the  fixth  volume. 4 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  ranks  and  or- 
ders of  men  in  fociety,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL 
Thofe  in  the  loweft  rank  were  ftill  in  the  fame 
wretched  ftate  of  fervitude  as  formerly.  Of  this 
we  have  fufficient  evidence  in  the  Great  Charters 
of  that  prince,  in  which  thofe  who  had  the  cuf- 
tody  of  the  eftates  of  minors  are  prohibited  from 
deftroying  or  wafting  the  men  or  cattle  upon 
thefe  eftates,  placing  both  on  the  fame  footing5. 
According  to  Braclon  the  famous  lawyer,  who 
flourifhed  in  this  reign,  all  the  goods  a  flave  re- 
quired belonged  to  his  mafter,  who  might  take 
them  from  him  whenever  he  pleafed  6.  Slaves 
were  ftill  an  article  of  commerce,  even  in  the 

1  See  Judge  Blackftone's  moft  accurate  Hiftory  of  the  Charters,  in 
his  Law-tracts,  vol.  a.  p.  43— 91. 

3  Id.  ibid.  p.  63.  4  Append.  No.i,  a. 

s  Append.  No.i.  6  Bradon,  1.  j.  0.9.  p. 6. 
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next  reign.  "  In  the  fame  year,  1283.  (lay  the 
"  annals  of  Dunftable),  we  fold  our  flave  by  birth, 
"  William  Pyke,  and  all  his  family,  and  received 
"  one  mark  from  the  buyer."  7  But  there  were 
different  orders  of  flaves,  and  different  degrees 
of  fervitude,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding 
period8.  The  next  rank  in  fociety  confifled  of 
fanners,  mechanics,  and  traders  who  were  free 
men,  but  were  either  not  proprietors  of  land,  or 
only  of  fmall  parcels.  The  yeomanry  and  capi- 
tal burgefTes  in  great  towns,  considered  them- 
felves  as  of  a  rank  fuperior  to  the  former.  The 
diflinc~lion  between  the  nobility  and  gentry  be- 
gan to  be  confpicuous  in  this  reign.  Anciently, 
all  who  held  of  the  crown  in  capite  were  efleemed 
noble,  and  formed  one  order;  but  the  great  in- 
equality of  the  power  and  wealth  among  the 
members  of  this  order,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
divifion  of  them  into  the  greater  and  fmaller  ba- 
rons. This  divifion  became  plain,  when  they 
began  to  befummoned  to  parliament  in  different 
ways,  the  greater  barons  by  a  particular  fum- 
mons  directed  to  each  of  them,  and  the  fmaller 
by  a  general  fummons  to  thofe  in  each  county. 
But  even  after  this,  they  for  fome  time  formed 
only  one  afTembly,  and,  mingled  together  as 
perfons  of  the  fame  rank,  when  they  appeared  in 
parliament.  The  divifion  became  more  confpi^ 
cuous  after  the  eflablifhment  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  when  the  fmaller  barons  and  free- 

1  Annal.  Dunftap.  an.  1283.  8  Bra<5lon,  p. 7. 
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holders  no  longer  mingled  with  the  greater  and 
were  no  longer  their  peers,  nor  appeared  in  par- 
liament each  in  his  own  right,  but  only  as  repre- 
fentatives. 

Conftitu-         Nothing  can  be  better  ascertained,   or  more 
MrfkLnt  clearty  defined,  than  the  conftitution  of  the  par- 
at  the  end  liament  of  England  when  the  Great  Charter  was 
°eriod  Uft   granted  by  King  John  at  the  end  of  our  laft  pe- 
riod.    The  members  who  compofed  that  affem- 
bly,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  Summoned, 
with  Several  other  particulars,  are  thus  defcribed 
in  that  charter :    "  To  have  a  common  council 
"  of  the  kingdom,  to  affefs  and  aid,  otherwiSe 
"  than  in  the  three  forefaid  cafes,  or  to  affefs  a 
"  Scutage,  we  will  caufe  to  be  fummoned  the 
"  archbifhops,  biftiops,  earls,  and  greater  barons, 
"  perfonally,  by  our  letters ;  and  betides  we  will 
"  caufe  to  be  Summoned  in  general  by  our  flie- 
"  riffs  and  bailiffs,  all  thoSe  who  hold  of  us  in 
u  chief,  to  a  certain  day,  at  the  drftance  of  forty 
"  days  at  leaft,  and  to  a  certain  place ;  and  in  all 
"  the  letters  of  fummons,  we  will  exprefs  the 
"  cauSe  of  the  fummons ;    and  the  fummons  be- 
"  ing  thus  made,  the  bufinefs  ihall  go  on  at  the 
"  day  appointed,  according  to   the  advice  of 
"  thofe  who  fhall  be  prefent,   although  all  who 
"  had  been  fummoned  have  not  come." 9 

No  change  feems  to  have  been  made  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  parliament  of  England  in  the 
former  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  as  appears 

9  See  vol.  6.  Append.  No.  i.  p.  3 84.  No.  a.  p.  39 7. 
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from  the  defcriptions  given  of  thefe  affemblies  by 
Matthew  Paris,  the  bed  contemporary  hiftorian J0. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  introduce  all  thefe  defcrip- 
tions, which  (though  they  differ  a  little  in  words, 
fome  of  them  being  more  general,  others  more 
particular)  are  all  to  the  fame  import.  When  the 
members  are  defcribed  in  general,  it  is  commonly 
in  fuch  words  as  thefe  : — Magnates  Anglice,  tarn 
laid  quam  prelati. — "  The  great  men  of  Eng- 
"  land,  both  of  the  laity  and  clergy11."  The 
following  is  the  moil  particular  defcription  of  the 
members  of  a  parliament  (held  at  London  A.D. 
1237.)  to  be  found  in  this  hiftorian  :  "  The  King 
"  immediately  fent  his  royal  writs  into  all  parts 
"  of  England,  fummoning  all  concerned  in  the 
•"  kingdom  of  England,  viz.  all  archbifliops, 
"  bi{h  ops,  abbots,  inflalled  priors,  earls,  barons, 
"  and  all  others  without  omiffion:a."  By  this 
lafl  expreffion,  all  others  without  omiffion,  we  are 
certainly  to  underftand  thofe  who  are  thus  de- 
fcribed in  the  Great  Charter,  all  thofe  who  hold  of 
us  in  chief;  who  were  fummoned  in  general  by 
the  Iheriffs.  For  all  the  members  of  this  parlia- 
ment are  afterwards  called  magnates  et  nobiles, 
"  great  men  and  nobiles,"  of  whom,  the  hiilo- 
rian fays,  "  an  infinite  multitude  came  to  Lon- 
"  don I3."  The  members  of  a  parliament  which 
met  at  Weftminfter  A.D.  1244.,  are  thus  de- 
fcribed:— "  The  Arcbbifhop  of  York,  and  all 

10  Mat.  Paris,  p. 2 1 9.  col.i.   p.a*3.  col. i.   p.  25  a.  col.a.  p. 256. 
col.  i.  p*%93*  col.  2. 

11  Id.  p. 256.  coLi.  P'aja.  col.a. 

"  Id.  p.  297.  col.  a.  l3  Id.  ibid. 
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"  the  bilhops,  abbots,  and  priors  of  England,  by 
"  themfelves,  or  their  procurators,  and  alfo  all  the 
"  earls,  and  almoft  all  the  barons  of  England.5*14 
change  in       rf  he  great  councils  of  the  kingdom  feem  to 
tutionof1"  have  been  conilituted  according  to  the  plan  in 
parliament,  the  great  charter,  till  the  mad  parliament,  as  it 
was  called,  which  met  at  Oxford,  June  u,  A.D. 
1258.,  made  a  violent  change  of  this,  as  well  as 
in  every  other  part  of  the  conftitution.     That 
party  of  the  barons,  headed  by  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  Earl  of  Leiceiler,  which  had  long  oppofed 
the  court,  came  to  this  parliament  armed,  and 
attended  by  fuch  numerous  retinues,  that  they 
were  completely  mailers  of  the  field,  and  com- 
pelled the  King  to  confent  to  every  thing  they 
propofed.    Twenty-four  great  men  were  invefted 
with  authority,  —  to  name  the  King's  council, 
the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  go- 
vernors of  the  royal  caftles,  —  to  regulate  the 
King's  houfehold,  to  manage  his  revenue,  —  to 
make  laws,  —  and,  in  a  word,  to  do  almoft  what- 
ever they  pleafed15.      One  of  the  firft  a6ls  of 
thefe  twenty-four  dictators  was  a  decree,  that 
there  Ihould  be  three  parliaments  every  year, 
one  in  February,  one  in  June  and  one  in  O6lo- 
ber.     But  thefe  parliaments  were  to  be  confti- 
tuted  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  and  were 
to  confift  only  of  the  members  of  the  King's 
council,  fifteen  in  number,  and  twelve  barons 
chofen  to  reprefent  the  whole  community.  Thefe 

14  Mat  Paris,  p.  393.  col.  a. 

15  Annal.  Monaft.  Burnet,  p.4o; — 413. 
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twelve  barons  were  accordingly  chofen  by  the 
parliament  at  Oxford  to  reprefent  the  community 
in  future  parliaments  ;  and  the  record  of  their 
election  may  be  thus  tranflated :  "  Thefe  are 
"  the  twelve  which  are  chofen  by  the  barons  to 
"  treat  at  the  three  parliaments  in  a  year,  with 
"  the  King's  council,  for  all  the  community  of 
"  the  land,  on  public  bufinefs ;  the  Bifhop  of 
"  London,  the  Earl  of  Winchefter,  the  Earl  of 
"  Hereford,  Philip  Baffet,  John  de  Baliol,  John 
"  de  Verdun,  John  de  Gray,  Roger  de  Sumery, 
"  Roger  de  Montalt,  Hugh  Defpenfer,  Thomas 
"  de  Grefley,  Egidius  de  Argenton16."  Whether 
there  were  parliaments  on  this  plan  in  October, 
A.D.  1258.,  and  in  February  and  June  in  the 
year  following,  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  appears  that 
there  was  one  in  O6lober  A.D.  1259.,  by  which 
the  famous  provifions  of  Oxford,  made  by  the 
twenty-four  barons,  were  confirmed  ;  for  to  thefe 
provifions  or  decrees  the  following  confirmation 
is  fubjoined  :  "  Thefe  are  the  provifions  and 
"  decrees  made  at  Weftminfter  after  Michael- 
"  mas,  by  the  King  and  his  council,  and  the 
"  twelve  chofen  by  the  affent  of  the  whole  com- 
"  munity  of  England,  which  were  then  at  Weft- 
"  minfter,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
"  the  fon  of  John  the  fortieth  and  third I?."  The 
oftenfible  reafon  of  this  great  innovation  was,  to 
relieve  the  community  or  body  of  thofe  who  had 
formerly  been  bound  to  come  to  parliaments 
from  the  expence  and  trouble  of  perfbnal  at- 

j6  Annal.  Monaft.  Burton,  p.4i4.  ':  Id.  p.  435. 
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tendance ;  but  the  real  object  of  it  unqueftion- 
ably  was,  to  perpetuate  the  power  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicefter  and  his  party. 

Another  The  above  plan  of  a  parliament  could  not  fail 
th^onm-  to  be  unpopular,  as  it  excluded  all  the  fmall  and 
tution  of  many  of  the  great  barons  from  the  public  coun- 
parliament.  cjiSjUnc|er  fa^  fpecious  pretence  of  relieving  them 
from  expence  and  trouble.  It  was  therefore  foon 
laid  afide,  and  another  of  a  more  comprehenfive 
nature,  and  nearer  to  the  ancient  model,  fub- 
ftituted  in  its  place,  by  the  fame  party.  After 
the  Earl  of  Leicefter  and  his  partilans  had  ob- 
tained the  victory  in  the  battle  of  Lewes,  May 
14.  A.D.  1264.,  and  had  got  the  King,  Prince 
Edward,  Richard  King  of  the  Romans,  and  his 
fon  Henry,  into  their  hands,  they  were  at  great 
pains  to  obtain  the  public  approbation  of  their 
fchemes  for  eftablifhing  their  own  power  on  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  authority.  With  this  view 
they  obliged  the  King  to  call  a  parliament,  con- 
ftituted  in  a  different  manner  from  that  pre- 
fcribed  in  the  Great  Charter,  or  in  their  own  for- 
mer plan.  To  this  famous  parliament,  which 
was  to  meet  at  London  January  20.  A.D.  1265., 
only  eleven  bifhops,  five  earls,  and  eighteen  great 
barons,  all  of  the  predominant  party,  were  fum- 
moned  by  particular  writs18.  But  to  fupply  the 
places  of  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  of  the 
royal  party,  who  were  not  fummoned,  particular 
tf rits  were  directed  to  fixty-four  abbots,  thirty- 
feven  priors,  and  five  deans19.  This  very  re- 

18  Dugdale's  Summons  to  Parliament,  p.  i,  2.         *  Id.  p.  a,  3. 
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markable  circumftance  was  probably  owing  to 
the  high  degree  of  favour  in  which  the  Earl  of 
Leicefter  flood  with  the  clergy,  who  conlidered 
him  as  a  faint  and  champion  of  the  church20. 
Writs  were  alfo  fent  to  all  the  IherirTs  in  England, 
commanding  them  to  caufe  two  of  the  moft  dif- 
creet  knights  of  each  county  to  come  to  this 
parliament.  Similar  writs  were  directed  to  the 
citizens  of  feveral  cities,  and  burgerTes  of  feveral 
burghs,  requiring  each  city  to  fend  two  of  its 
moft  difcreet  and  honeft  citizens,  and  each 
burgh  two  of  its  moil  wife  and  upright  bur- 
gefTes21.  Each  of  the  cinque-ports  was  com- 
manded to  fend  two  of  its  barons.  In  what 
manner  thefe  knights,  citizens,  burgeifes,  and 
barons,  of  the  cinque-ports,  were  chofen,  we 
have  no  account.  But  as  they  appeared  as  the 
reprefentatives  of  thofe  by  whom  they  were  fent, 
their  expences  were  to  be  borne  by  their  con- 
ftituents22.  We  have  no  hint  in  any  of  our  hit 
torians,  that  this  parliament  was  divided  into 
two  houfes.  With  whatever  views  this  plan  was 
formed,  it  was  a  near  and  happy  approach  to 
that  fyftem  which  hath  been  eftablifhed  in  Eng- 
land above  five  hundred  years  :  a  degree  of  an- 
tiqtiity  to  which  few  political  arrangements  can 
pretend. 

Though  Henry  III.  was  certainly  neither  a  Statute 
very  great  nor  wife  king,  feveral  good  laws  were  law* 
made  in  his  reign,  which  are  flill  in  force,  and 

J0  Chron.  Melros,  p.  228.  "  Dugdale,  p.3. 

11  Brady's  Introdu&ion,  &c.  p.  140,  141. 
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have  a  place  in  the  flatute-book.     By  one   of 
thefe  ilatutes  made  at  Merton  A.D.  1236.,  a  con- 
troverfy  concerning   baftardy,  which  had  long 
fubfifled  between   the    ecclefiaftical   and   civil 
courts,  was  finally  determined.     By  the  Roman 
and  canon  laws,  the  fubfequent  marriage  of  the 
parents  legitimated  the  children  which  had  been 
born  before  that  marriage ;  but  by  the  ancient 
cuftoms  and  common  laws  of  England,  all  chil- 
dren born  out  of  wedlock    were  ilill   reputed 
baftards,  though  their  parents  afterwards  mar- 
ried.    All  the  prelates  in  the  parliament  at  Mer- 
ton moft  earneftly  infifled  to  have  the  regulation 
of  the  canon  law,  in  this   particular,   adopted 
into  the  law  of  England ;  but  all  the  temporal 
barons  replied  with  one  voice,  "  We  will  not 
"  fuffer  the  ancient  and  approved  laws  of  Eng- 
"  land  to  be  changed23."     By  another  ftatute 
made  in  the  parliament  of  Merton,  it  is  enabled, 
"  That  lords  who  married  their  wards,  before 
"  they  were  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  villains,  or 
"  burgeffes,  to  their  difparagement,  Ihould  lofe 
"  the  wardfhip  of  their  lands24:"  a  proof  of  the 
contemptible  light  in  which  burgefles  appeared  to 
the  haughty  barons  of  thofe  days,  and  even  to 
their  vaffals.     The  Ilatutes  concerning  the  ex- 
chequer, which  were  made  A.D.  1266.,  are  re- 
markable in  feveral  refpe6ls.     They  are  the  firil 
of  our  flatutes  in  the  French  language.     This 
might  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  predilection  of  the 

23  Ruffhead's  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  19.     Harrington's  Obfervations  on 
the  Statutes,  p.  39.  >4  Statutes,  vol.i.  p.i8. 
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perfons  who  drew  up  thofe  ftatutes  for  that  lan- 
guage ;  which  was  much  better  and  more  ge- 
nerally underftood  in'  England  at  this  time  than 
the  Latin,  in  which  all  the  preceding  itatutes  had 
been  penned.     By  the  firft  flatute  of  the  exche- 
quer, feveral  very  humane  and  equitable  regula- 
tions are  made  for  preventing  too  great  feverities 
in  collecting  the  royal  revenues.     In  particular, 
it  is  provided,  that  no  man's  flieep,  or  his  beads, 
which  are  neceffaryfor  the  cultivation  of  his  lands, 
(hall  be  diftrained  for  the  king's  debt,  or  for  the 
debt  of  any  other  man zs ;  a  laudable  attention  in 
the  legiflature  to  the  promoting  of  agriculture. 
The  fecond  ilatute  of  the  exchequer  contains  fe- 
veral prudent  regulations  concerning  the  terms 
and  methods  of  accounting  at  the  exchequer,  and 
for  preventing  the  king  from  being  defrauded  of 
his  revenues,  or  impofed  upon  in  the  prices  of 
work  done,  or  things  provided  for  his  ufe 26.  The 
prices  of  the  important  articles  of  bread  and  ale 
had  been  fettled  by  very  ancient  ftatutes,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  prices  of  grain,  to  prevent  the  iro- 
politions  of  bakers  and  brewers.  Thefe  laws  were 
confirmed  and  enforced  by  the  ilatute  of  the  pil- 
lory and  tumbrel,  which  was  made  in  a  parliament 
atWinchefter,  A.D.  1266. ;  by  which,  bakers  who 
frequently  offended  were  to  be  puniihed  by  the 
pillory,  and  brewers  (who  were  all  women)  by  the 
tumbrel,  or  ducking-ltool i?.    In  the  fame  flatute, 
many  wife  regulations  are  made,  —  for  afcer  tain- 

-5  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p  24.  z    Id.  ibid.  p.  45 — a8. 

J/  Id.  ibid,  p.  28.     Barrington'fi  Obfervations,  p  43. 
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ing  the  prices  of  grain,  —  for  examining  weights 
and  meafures,  —  for  preventing  the  fale  of  un- 
wholefome  meats  and  liquors, —  and  for  reilrain- 
ing  various  arts  of  impoling  upon  the  people, 
and  railing  the  prices  of  provisions.     The  laft 
flatutes  in  this  long  reign  were  made  in  a  parlia- 
ment at  Marlborough,   A.  D.   1267.,  after  the 
reiloration  of  the  royal  authority  by  the  victory 
at  Evefham,  and  were  intended  to  put  a  flop  to 
many  diforders  which  had  prevailed  in  the  late 
times  of  anarchy  and  confufion.     Thefe  flatutes 
confift  of  twenty-nine  chapters,  and  contain  fe- 
veral  good  laws, —  for  reflraining  the  tyranny  of 
the  great  barons,  by  facilitating  appeals  from 
their  courts  to  thofe  of  the  king,  —  for  prevent- 
ing cruelty  in  taking  diftreffes ;  and  on  fome 
other  fubjefts.     By  the  twenty-third  chapter, 
farmers  are  prohibited  from  making  wafte  or  fale 
of  the  woods  or  men  upon  their  farms,  without 
fpecial  licence  in  writing28.     In  a  word,  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  Henry  III.  appears  to  greater 
advantage  as  a  legiflator  than  in  any  other  point 
of  view.19 

Common  The  common  as  well  as  the  ftatute  law  of  Eng- 
kw.  land  received  considerable  improvements  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  This  will  appear  evident 
even  from  a  curfory  comparifon  of  the  treatife  of 
Glanville,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
with  that  of  Brafton,  who  wrote  in  this  period. 
This,  we  are  told  by  the  beft  authority,  is  no  lefs 

*  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  30—40. 
19  Barrington's  Obfervations,  p.  5  7. 
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evident  from  the  judicial  records  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I II.  which  are  ftill  extant,  and  in  which  the 
pleadings  appear  more  perfect  and  orderly  than 
in  thofe  of  the  preceding  period'0.  Several  cir- 
cumftances  occurred  to  promote  thofe  improve- 
ments in  the  common  law  at  this  time  ; — particu- 
larly, the  fettlement  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
at  Weftminfter ;  the  retreat  of  the  clergy,  who 
were  great  enemies  to  the  common  law,  both  from 
the  bench  and  from  the  bar,  in  obedience  to  a  ca- 
non made  A.D.  1217.;  —  the  eflablifhment  of  the 
law-colleges,  the  inns  of  court  for  the  education 
of  common  lawyers  ;  the  decline  of  trials  by  or- 
deals and  fingle  combat,  which  were  now  much 
difcountenanced  ;  —  arad  the  ftatute  fubjecling 
pleaders  to  a  fine  for  abfurd  and  foolim  pleading.31 

Henrylll.  was  deprived  of  almoil  all  the  prero-  Royal  pre- 
gatives  of  his  crown  by  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  r°satlves' 
A.D.  1 258.,  and  allowed  to  retain  little  or  nothing 
but  the  name  of  king.  He  even  continued  in  that 
ftate  of  depreffion  and  infignificancy  for  feveral 
years  ;  during  which  the  kingdom  was  a  fcene  of 
the  greateft  mifery,  the  barons  of  the  different 
parties  burning  each  others  houfes,  and  defolat- 
ing  each  others  lands.  But  after  the  fall  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicetter  in  the  battle  of  Evefham,  A.D. 
"1265.,  Henry  was  reftored  to  the  exercife  of  all 
his  former  prerogatives  and  rights,  and  the  coun- 
try to  its  former  tranquillity  and  good  order. 

3D  Hale' s  Hiftory  of  the  Common  Law,  ch.y.  p.  156. 
31  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  35.     Barrington's  Obfervat.  p.  53.  Spelma 
and  Wilkin's  Concil.  c.  1217.     Rymer,  t.i.  p.  *a8. 
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Royal  re-        The  revenues  of  the  crown  of  England  flowed 
venues.      from  the  fame  fources  in  this  as  in  the  former 
period,   and,  with   prudent  management  were 
abundantly  fufficient  f  or  every  neceffary  purpofe3*. 
But  Henry  III.  was  a  bad  ceconomift,  and  difii- 
pated  thefe  revenues,  —  by  his  expeditions  into 
France,  —  his  vain  expenfive  attempt  to  proctire 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  for  his  fecond  fon  Edmund, 
—  and  chiefly  by  his  unbounded  liberality  to  his 
favourites,  which  involved  him  in  an  incredible 
load  of  debt,  and  funk  him  into  a  degree  of  po- 
verty very  unbecoming  the  royal  dignity.     This 
obliged  him  to  make  frequent  applications  to  his 
people  in  parliament  for  grants  of  money  that  was 
not  due  to  him  by  any  legal  title  ;  which  were 
often  refufed,  and  fometimes  given.  Thefe  grants 
commonly  coniifted  of  a  tenth,  a  fifteenth,  a 
twentieth, orfome  other  proportion  of  the  value  of 
their  moveable  goods.  When  a  tenth  or  fifteenth 
was  granted  by  parliament,  four  knights  in  each 
hundred  were  chofen  in  the  county  court  of  each 
county,  toa6l  ascommiflionersforafcertaining  the 
value,  of  the  moveables  of  the  inhabitants  of  their 
refpe6tive  hundreds;  and  according  to  their  valu- 
ation the  tax  was  to  be  levied.  On  thefe  occafions, 
no  value  was  fet  on  the  books  of  the  clergy,  the 
ornaments  of  churches,  the  horfes  and  armour  of 
Knights,  and  the  implements  of  hufbandry 33.    A 

32  See  vol.  6.  chap.  3 .     Madox's  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  chap. 
10. 18.  p.  aoa— 535.     Blackftone's  Commentaries,  vol.i.  ch.8. 

33  Annal  Dunftap.  vol.  2.  p.  434.     Dr.  Brady's  Append. 
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fifteenth  that  was  granted  both  by  the  clergy  and 
laity,  A.D.  1225.,  produced  (as  we  are  told  by  a 
contemporary  hiftorian)  90,000  marks34 :  a  very 
great  fum  in  thofe  times.  Henry  III.  obtained 
feveral  grants  of  this  kind  from  his  parliaments  ; 
but  they  were  commonly  given  as  the  price  of 
certain  privileges  and  immunities  which  they 
claimed35.  By  this  means  the  improvidence  of 
our  princes  contributed  not  a  little  to  improve  the 
conilitution,  to  fecure  the  rights,  and  eflablifh  the 
liberties  of  their  fubjects.  The  Jews  in  England, 
who  were  very  numerous  and  opulent,  were  fre- 
quently fleeced  without  mercy,  and  fometimes 
mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  the  King's  debts36. 
At  one  time  a  tallage  of  no  lefs  than  fixty  thou- 
fand  marks  was  impofed  upon  the  Jews,  and 
exacted  with  great  feverity.37 

Upon  the  whole,  though  the  long  reign  of 
Henry  III.  was  unfortunate  in  feveral  refpe6ls, 
it  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  interefts  of  law 
and  liberty.  For  in  that  reign  the  charters  were 
confirmed;  —  the  ftatute  and  common  law  im- 
proved ;  —  the  crown,  by  the  great  diminution 
of  its  hereditary  funds,  was  made  more  depend- 
ent on  the  people,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  par- 
liament was  brought  nearer  to  its  prefent  model. 

THE  conftitution,   government,  and  laws  of  Govern- 
Scotland,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them, 

land. 

# 

34  M.  Paris  additamenta.          '•''  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  78. 
3*  Ryraer,  vol.  i.  p.  543.         S7  Madox,  Hift.  Kxcheq.  p.  152. 
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appear  to  have  been  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
England  in  this  period.  Alexander  II.  and  his 
nobles  warmly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  Englifh 
barons,  who  obtained  the  great  charter  from 
King  John,  and  muft  therefore  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  that  famous  inflrument.  The 
two  Britifti  nations  at  no  time  lived  on  a  more 
friendly  footing  than  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
owing,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  near  relation  that 
then  fubfifted  between  the  two  royal  families, 
Alexander  II.  having  married  the  lifter,  and  his 
fon  Alexander  III.  the  daughter  of  that  prince. 
This  gave  occafion  to  a  free  and  frequent  inter- 
courfe  between  the  two  courts  and  kingdoms,  by 
which  they  became  acquainted  with  each  other's 
laws  and  cuftoms.  The  parliament  of  Scotland 
was  conftituted  exactly  according  to  the  plan  of 
the  Englifh  parliament  in  the  great  charter  of  King 
John.  The  laws  afcribed  to  Alexander  II.  are  faid 
to  have  been  made,  — "  with  the  counfel  and 
"  confent  of  venerable  fathers,  bifchops,  abbats, 
"  earls,  barons,  and  his  gude  fubje&s38."  By 
thefe  laft  we  are  probably  to  underftand  the 
fmaller  freeholders,  who  were  fummoned  in  ge- 
neral by  the  iherifT  of  each  county  or  (hire. 
There  is  fuch  a  fimilarity  between  many  of  the 
laws  of  England  and  Scotland  in  this  period,  as 
demonftrates,  that  the  one  muft  have  been  copied 
from  the  other.  Of  this  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
give  two  examples,  out  of  many  that  might  be 

58  Regiam  Majeftatem,  p.  328. 
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given.     By  the   eleventh  chapter  of  the  fbreft- 
charter  of  Henry  III.  it  is  granted,  —  "  Whatfo- 
"  ever  archbifhop,  bifhop,  earl,  or  baron,  coming 
"  to  us  at  our  commandment,  paffing  by  our 
"  foreft,  it  mall  be  lawful  for  him  to  take  and 
"  kill  one  or  two  of  our  deer,  by  view  of  our 
"  forefter,  if  he  be  prefent;  or  elfe  he  fhall  caufe 
"  one  to  blow  an  horn  for  him,  that  he  feem  not 
"  to  fteal  our  deer ;  and  likewife  they  fhall  do 
"  returning  from  us,  as  it  is  aforefaid 39."     By 
the   fourteenth     chapter    of   the   foreft-laws  of 
Scotland,  it  is  enacted,  —  "  All  bifhops,  earles,  or 
ce  barones,  cummand  to  the  king,   at  his  com- 
"  mand,  and  paffand  be  the  foreft,  may  lefumlie 
'"  take  ane  or  twa  beafts,  at  the  flcht  of  the 
"  foreftar,  gif  he  be  prefent ;  otherwaies  he  may 
"  blaw  his  home,  that  he  appear  nocht  to  do  the 
"  fame  thefteouflie  ;  and  he  may  do  fwa  as  faid  is 
"  returnand  name  agane  4°."     By  the  ftatute  of 
Henry  III.  concerning  the  affize  of  bread  and  ale, 
a  baker,  for  the  third  offence  is   to  be  fet  in 
the  pillory,  and  a  brewer  is  to  be  punifhed  by 
the  ducking-ftool 4t.     By  the  twenty-firft  chapter 
of  the  borough-laws  of  Scotland,  it  is  enacted, — 
"  Gif  ane  baxter  or  ane  browfter  trefpaffe  thrife, 
"  juftice  fhall  be  done  upon  them ;  that  is,  the 
"  baxter  Ihall  be  put  upon  the  pillorie,  and  the 
"  browfter  upon  the  cock-ftule42."     Civil  caufes 
ftill  continued  to  be  tried  by  juries  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  in  England ;  and  thefe  juries,  in  both 

*  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  13.          7?  Regiam  Majeftatem,  p.  343. 
*'  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  22.         4l  Regiam  Majeftatem,  p.  339. 
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countries,  were  liable  to  be  tried,  and  feverely 
punifhed,  for  falfe  or  unjuft  verdicts43.  Trials 
by  fire  and  water  ordeals  were  difcountenanced 
and  prohibited  by  both  nations,  about  the  fame 
time  ;  but  thofe  by  {ingle  combat  were  ftill  fre- 
quent. In  a  word,  the  laws  of  both  the  Britifh 
ftates  were  fo  much  the  fame  in  this  period,  that 
a  diftinct  delineation  of  thofe  of  the  one  may 
ferve  to  convey  no  very  imperfect  idea  of  thofe 
of  the  other. 


SECTION  II. 

Changes  in  the  Conjlitution,   Government,  and  Laws  of 
Britain,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  from  A.D.  1272. 
to  A.D.  1307. 

TT^DWARD  I.  was  illuftrious  as  a  general,  but 
JL_J  more  illuftrious  as  a  legiflator.  In  the  for- 
mer capacity  he  had  many  equals,  and  fome  fupe- 
riors  ;  in  the  latter  he  was  equalled  by  few,  and 
excelled  by  none  of  the  kings  of  England.  For 
this  reafon,  the  changes  that  were  made  in  the 
conflitution,  government,  and  laws  of  his  domi- 
nions, in  his  reign,  merit  our  particular  attention. 
To  prevent  confufion  in  our  views  of  thefe  im- 
portant objects,  we  (hall  coniider  the  moft  im- 
portant changes  that  were  made  in  this  period,  i  ft. 
In  the  conftitution  of  the  parliament ;  adly,  Jn 
the  magiftj  ates  and  courts  of juftice;  3dly,  In  the 

'"  Kegiam  Majeftateni,  1.  j.  c.  la,  14. 
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ftatute-Iaw  ;  4thly,  In  the  common-law  ;  5thly, 
In  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ;  and  6thly,  In 
the  royal  revenues. 

As  the  parliaments  of  England  have  long  been 
the  chief  guardians  of  its  laws  and  liberties,  its 
profperity  has  very  much  depended  on  the  right 
conftitution  and  proper  influence  of  thefe  auguft 
aflemblies.  Whenever  parliaments  were  difcon- 
tinued,  or  deprived  of  their  due  degree  of  power, 
the  people  had  reafon  to  tremble  for  their  liber- 
ties; and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  exceeded 
their  bounds,  and  deprived  the  crown  of  its  juft 
prerogatives,  they  had  no  lefs  reafon  to  dread 
the  deftru6lion  of  the  conftitution.  It  is  there- 
fore of  importance  to  attend  to  the  various 
forms  and  circumflances  of  thefe  aflemblies  in 
every  period  of  our  hiilory.  . 

That  excellent  plan  of  a  parliament  which  had  Ancient 
been  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Leicefter  and  his  for™of 
party,  in  the  49th  of  Henry  III.,  feems  to  have  mentVr 
been  laid  afide,  and  the  ancient  model  in  the  ftored- 
great  charter  of  King  John  reftored,  in  the  lad 
years  of  that  prince's  reign,  and  in  the  firft  ten    • 
years  of  Edward  I.     This,  at  leaft,  appears  pro- 
bable, from  the  defcriptions  of  thefe  aflemblies 
both  in  our  hiftories  and  ftatutes  '.     The  fullefl 
and  moft  particular  defcription  of  their  confti- 
tuent  members  is  to  be  found  in  the  preamble  of 
the   firil   ftatutes  of  Weftminfter,  which  were 

1  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  30 — iaz.      Brady's  Introduction,  p.  144.— - 
149* 
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made  in  a  general  and  full  parliament,  as  it  is 
called,  A.D.  1275. :  "  Thefe  be  the  a6ls  of  King 
"  Edward,  fon  to  King  Henry,  made  at  Weftmin- 
"  fler  at  his  firft  parliament  general  after  his 
"  coronation,  on  the  Monday  of  Eafler  Utas,  the 
"  third  year  of  his  reign,  by  his  council,  and  by 
"  the  affent  of  the  archbifliops,  bifhops,  abbots, 
"  priors,  earls,  barons,  and  all  the  commonalty 
"  of  the  realm,  being  thither  fummoned."2     By 
all  the  commonalty  of  the  realm  we  are  probably 
to  underfland,  all  who  held  fmaller  portions  of 
land  than  a  whole  barony  of  the  king  in  capite, 
who  were  fummoned  to  parliaments  in  general 
by  the  flieriffs  of  their  refpe6live  counties. 
Leicefter's       Edward  I.  having  completed  the  conqueil  of 
Wales,  and  taken  David,  the  laft  of  its  princes, 
ments  re-    prifoner,  called  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Shrewf- 
vired.        bury,  September  3oth,  1283.,  f°r  tne  tr^a^  of  the 
captive  prince  and  the  fettlement  of  the  con- 
quered   country.     This   parliament  appears  to 
have  been  conflituted  according  to  the  plan  of 
that  which  met  at  London  January  2oth,  A.D. 
1265,,  commonly  called  Leicefter's  parliament. 
It  confided  of  all  the  great  barons  fpiritual  and 
temporal,   who  were  fummoned  by  particular 
writs  j  of  two  commiffioners  chofen  by  the  fmaller 
barons  or  freeholders  of  each  county,  in  obe- 
dience to  precepts  directed  to  the  flieriffs  for  that 
purpofe ;  and  of  two  commiffioners  from  each  of 
the  following  twenty-one  cities  and  boroughs, 

1  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 

viz. 
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viz.  London,  Winchefter,  Newcaitle,  York, 
Briftol,  Exeter,  Lincoln,  Canterbury,  Carlifle, 
Norwich,  Northampton,  Nottingham,  Scarbo- 
rough, Gremefby,  Linn,  Gloucefler,  Yarmouth, 
Hereford,  Chefler,  Shrewlbury,  and  Worcefter 3. 
What  motives  determined  Edward  to  adopt  this 
form  at  this  time  cannot  be  difcovered  with  cer- 
tainty. It  is  moft  probable,  that  the  general 
fummons  of  the  fmaller  freeholders  by  the  fheriff 
had  of  late  been  difregarded,  and  that  few  or 
none  of  them  had  attended  parliaments,  which 
was  too  expenfive  for  perfons  in  their  circum- 
ilances  ;  and  that  for  this  realbn  they  were  now 
indulged  to  appear  by  reprefentatives,  whole 
expences  they  bore.  This  caufe  afterwards  pro- 
duced a  fimilar  regulation  in  Scotland 4.  Soon 
after  this  form  was  introduced,  great  precautions 
were  taken  to  fecure  the  attendance  of  thefe  repre- 
fentatives; and  each  of  them,  as  foon  as  he  was 
chofen,  was  obliged  to  find  three  or  four  perfons  of 
credit  to  be  fureties  for  him  that  he  would  attend.5 

After  the  above  form  of  parliament  was  revived,  Variations 
it  was  not  ftri6Uy  adhered  to  for  fome  time,  but  in  the  „ 
feveral  variations  took  place.     The  famous  par-  p°a™a-0 
liament  which  was  held  at  Weftminfter  in  the  ments' 
1 8th  of  Edward  I.  feems  to  have  been  differently 
conftituted  at  different  periods.  It  was  compofed 
on  the  ift  day  of  June  of  prelates,  earls,  barons, 
and  other  nobles,  who  granted  the  King  an  aid 

s  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  r.  p.  86. 

4  E flays  on  Britifh  Antiquities,  eflay  a« 

5  Brady's  Introdu&.  p.  153. 
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of  forty  (hillings  on  every  knight's  fee s.  On 
the  fourteenth  of  the  fame  month  the  King  fent 
letters  to  all  the  fheriffs,  acquainting  them,  that 
the  earls,  barons,  and  fome  other  nobles,  had 
made  certain  fpecial  requifitions,  about  which  he 
defired  to  confult  with  others  of  the  feveral 
counties ;  and  defiring  each  fheriff  to  caufe  two 
or  three  of  the  mofl  difcreetinights  of  his  county 
to  be  chofen  and  fent  to  parliament  three  weeks 
after  Midfummer  at  farthefl7.  We  hear  of  no 
citizens  or  burgeffes  being  in  this  parliament. 
While  the  elections  of  knights  were  making  in 
the  feveral  counties,  the  parliament  continued 
fitting,  and  the  Itatutes  called  Wejiminfter  the 
third  were  made  by  it  on  July  8. 8  It  doth  not 
appear  with  certainty,  what  the  affair  was  about 
which  the  King  defired  to  confult  the  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  counties ;  but  it  feems  m oft  pro- 
bable, that  it  was  the  banifhment  of  the  Jews, 
which  wasagreat  national  concern, and  took  place 
at  this  time 9.  Some  parliaments  in  this  period 
were  called  general,  and  fome  particular 10.  In 
thefe  laft,  the  King  confulted  only  with  fuch  of  the 
great  men  of  the  clergy  and  laity  as  he  thought 
proper  to  feledt.  Several  of  our  ancient  ftatutes 
feem  to  have  been  made  by  thefe  particular  par- 
liaments11. In  fome  of  the  parliaments  of  this 

6  See  the  record  in  Brady's  Introducft.  p.  149. 

7  Brady's  Introduft.  p.  149.  «  Statutes,  vol. i.  p.  i»a. 
•  Knyghton,  col.  2466. 

10  Statutes,  vol. i.  p. 401.     T.  Wykes,  p.  iia. 
"  Statutes,  voKi.  p.  63.  69,  &c. 

reign. 
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reign,  the  fmaller  barons  in  each  county  were  re- 
prefented  by  two,  in  fomeby  three,  and  in  fome 
by  four  commiffioners;  and  the  reprefentation  of 
cities  and  boroughs  was  ftill  more  unfettled'% 
We  even  meet  with  one  parliament  in  this  reign, 
in  which  there  was  not  fo  much  as  one  clergy- 
man  ;  and  with  another  to  which  not  only  the 
archbifhops,  bifhops,  abbots,  and  priors,  but  even 
the  archdeacons,  with  a  reprefentative  of  every 
chapter,  and  two  reprefentatives  of  the  inferior 
clergy  of  every  diocefe,  were  called  '3.  In  a  word, 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this,  that  the 
conflitution  of  the  parliament  of  England  was  far 
from  being  fixed  and  uniform  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  In  general,  however,  we  may  obferve 
with  pleafure,  that  the  frame  of  thefe  aifemblies 
gradually  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  that 
admirable  model  which  hath  been  fo  long  efta- 
blifhed,  and  hath  contributed  fo  much  to  the 
prefervation  of  our  rights  and  liberties. 

This  unfettleclnefs  of  the  form  of  parliaments  Great  in- 
gave  the  crown  too  great  an  influence  in  thefe  flhuence  of 
affemblies  ;  and  fome  other  circumflances  ftill  in  pariia- 
further  added  to  that  influence.     As  the  great  ment' 
barons,  in  the  times  we  are  now  delineating,  de- 
lighted to  refute  at  their  caftles  in  the  country, 
and  had  but  little  tafte  for  tedious  political  in- 
veftigations,  the  feflions  of  parliament  were  com- 
monly very  fhort.     This  made  it  necefTary  to 
prepare  bufmefs  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  might 

12  Brady's  Introdu<Sl,  p.  151. 

13  Chron.  T.  Thorn,  col.  196.     Brady's  Introdudh  p.  155. 
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be  difpatched  in  a  little  time,  and  without  much 
expence  of  thought.  With  this  view,  the  laws 
which  the  King  defired  to  have  ena6ted,  were 
drawn  up  by  the  council  or  the  judges,  in  the 
form  of  Itatutes,  read  in  parliament,  and  at  once 
either  paffed  or  rejected14.  Several  of  our  an- 
cient ftatutes  bear  evident  marks  of  their  having 
been  made  in  this  manner.15 

Triers  of  As  one  great  enc^  of  parliament  was  to  redrefs 
petitions,  both  general  and  particular  grievances,  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  could  not  be  redreffed  by  any  other 
means,  many  petitions  were  prefented  to  every 
parliament  for  that  purpofe.  To  prevent  their 
fpending  any  time  in  reading  and  confidering 
trifling  or  unreafonable  petitions,  certain  perfons 
were  appointed  by  the  King,  fome  time  before 
the  meeting  of  a  parliament,  to  be  receivers  and 
triers  of  petitions  from  the  feveral  parts  of  his 
dominions.  On  the  firft  day  of  the  parliament, 
proclamation  was  made  at  the  door  of  the  houfe, 
and  other  public  places,  that  all  perfons  who  had 
any  petitions  to  prefent,  fhould  give  them  in  to 
thofe  who  had  been  appointed  to  receive  them'6. 
As  thefe  receivers  and  triers  of  petitions  were 
named  by  the  King,  they  probably  acted  under 
his  direction  ;  and  they  feem  to  have  borne  a 
very  great  refemblance  to  the  lords  of  the  ar- 
ticles in  the  parliament  of  Scotland." 


14  Kale's  Hift.  Common  Law,  ch.i.  p.  13,  ^4. 

15  Statutes,  vol.i.  p«52,  53. 

16  Ryley  Placita  Parliamentaria,  p.  240. 

17  Eflkyi  on  Britifli  Antiquities,  p.  49. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  the. parliament  of  Only  one 
England  was  divided  into  the  two  houfes  of  lords  h^? 
and  commons,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  and  ment. 
it  is  mod  probable  that  it  ftill  continued  to  form 
only  one  great  affembly.  But  as  this  afTembly 
confided  of  feveral  diftincl;  orders  of  men,  as 
bifhops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgeffes  ;  and  as  thefe  different 
orders  had  different  and  fometimes  oppofite  in- 
terefls,  it  is  highly  probable  that  one  or  more  of 
thefe  orders  did  retire  into  a  feparate  room,  on 
fome  occafions,  and  held  confultations  by  them- 
felves.  This  we  know  with  certainty,  that 
though  the  convocations  of  the  clergy,  in  this 
period,  made  commonly  only  one  affembly,  and 
fat  in  one  houfe,  yet  at  fome  times  they  divided 
into  four  troops,  as  they  were  called,  of  which 
the  bifhops  made  one  troop,  the  deans  and  arch- 
deacons another,  the  abbots  and  priors  a  third, 
and  the  proctors  of  the  inferior  clergy  a  fourth  ; 
and  each  troop  deliberated  by  itfelf18.  The  re- 
prefentatives  of  cities  and  burghs,  who  were 
fummoned  to  the  parliament  at  Shrewfbury, 
A.  D.  1283.,  appear  to  have  met  at  the  village 
of  Acton-Burnel,  while  the  reft  of  the  parliament 
fat  atShrewfbury.  A  little  before  this  (January  20. 
the  fame  year),  there  were  three  diftincl:  parlia- 
ments at  the  fame  time,  in  three  different  cities, 
one  at  Northampton,  one  at  York,  and  one  at 
Durham,  to  each  of  which  the  King  fent  com- 

13  Hody's  Hiftory  of  Convocations,  part  3.  p.  153. 
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miiiioners  to  reprefent  his  perfon,  as  he  was  then 
engaged  in  the  conquefl  of  Wales." 

Method  of       When  the  buiinefs  of  a  feffion  of  parliament 
was  finifhed,  it  was  difmiffed  by  proclamation  ;  of 

feffion  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  give  one  example,  near 
the  enci  of  this  reign,  A.  D.  1305:  "  All  arch- 
"  bifhops,  bifhops,  and  other  prelates,  earls  and 
"  barons,  knights  of  counties,  citizens,  burgeffes, 
"  and  other  people  of  the  commons,  who  have 
"  come  at  thecommandmentof  ourfovereign  lord 
"  the  king  to  this  parliament;  the  king  thanks 
"  them  much  for  their  coming  ;  and  wills,  that 
<f  when  they  pleafe,  they  may  return  into  their 
6i  own  countries,  provided  that  they  come  back, 
"  immediately  and  without  delay,  when  they  are 
"  remanded  ;  except  the  bifhops,  earls,  barons, 
<;  and  juftices,  and  others,  who  are  of  the  council 
«'  of  our  fovereign  lord  the  king,  who  lhall  not 
"  depart  without  the  fpecial  licence  of  the  king. 
"  Thofe  alfo  who  have  buiinefs  may  flay,  and 
"  profecute  their  bufinefs.  And  the  knights  who 
85  have  come  for  the  counties,  and  the  others  who 
"  have  come  for  the  cities  and  boroughs,  may 
"apply  to  Sir  John  de  Kirkeby,  and  he  will  caufe 
<c  them  to  have  briefs  to  receive  their  wages  in 
"  their  own  countries.  And  the  faid  John  de 
"  Kirkeby,  in  ronfequence  of  this  proclamation, 
"  will  deliver  to  the  chancellor  the  names  of  the 
"  knights  who  have  come  for  the  counties,  and 
"  the  names  of  the  others  who  have  come  for  the 

*  Hody's  Hiftory  of  Convocations,  part  3.  p.  378 383. 
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"  cities  and  borroughs ;  and  it  is  proclaimed, 
"  that  all  who  defire  to  have  briefs  for  their  ex- 
"  pences,  as  is  faid  above,  fhall  apply  there  for 
"  thefe  briefs10."  When  a  fellion  of  parliament 
had  been  terminated  in  this  manner,  the  King, 
on  the  next  occafion,  might  either  call  a  new 
parliament,  or  command  the  meriffs  to  fend  the 
members  of  the  former  parliament,  caufing  others 
to  be  eleeled  in  the  room  of  fuch  as  had  died  or  ( 
were  infirm21.  The  firfl  of  thefe  methods  was 
mofl  commonly  purfued. 

The  feilions  of  parliament,  in  this  period,  were  Petition* 
fo  fliort,  and  the  members  of  them  fo  impatient  ^ThT 
to  return  to  their  refpe6tive  countries,  that  many  King  and 
petitions  commonly  remained  unanfwered,  and  counci1* 
many  appeals  undetermined.  The  King,  with  the 
bifhops,  earls,  barons,  juflices,  and  others  of  his 
council, anfwered  thefe  petitions,and  determined 
thefe  appeals  ;  which  is- the  reafon  that  they,  to- 
gether with  thofe  who  had  bufinefs  depending, 
were  commanded  to  Hay  till  they  received  per- 
miffion  to  depart.   After  that  very  feffion  of  par- 
liament, which  was  terminated  by  the  above  pro- 
clamation, when  it  had  continued  above  three 
weeks,  the  King  and  his  council  gave  anfwers  to 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fix  petitions.22 

In  the  preceding  period,  a  brief  defcription  Courts, 
was  given  of  the  feveral  courts,  judges,  and  rna-  &c* 

90  Ryley's  Placit.  Parliament.  p,24i. 

ai  Brady's  IntrodiuSt.  p.  152. 

Zi  Ryley's  Placit-  Parliament,  p.  341 — 365. 

.  vizi.  i  gidrates, 
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giftrates,  which  were  eftablifhed  in  England  by 
the  Normans  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  and 
execution  of  the  laws  ;  and  therefore  it  will  be 
ibfficient  in  this  place  to  mention  the  moft  im- 
portant changes  that  were  made  in  thefe  parti- 
culars, in  the  courfe  of  this  period.23 
Court  of  By  the  feventeenth  article  of  the  Great  Charter 
pleas.  of  King  John,  it  was  declared,  "  Common  pleas 
"  fhall  not  follow  our  court,  but  mall  be  held  in 
"  fome  certain  place24."  To  carry  this  article 
into  execution,  a  court  was  fome  time  after 
erected,  for  the  trial  of  common  pleas  and  con- 
troverfies  among  the  fubjects,  called  the  Court 
of  Common  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  and  fettled 
at  Weftminfter,  where  it  Hill  continues 2S,  But 
as  newinftitutions  are  not  brought  to  perfection 
at  once,  many  perfons,  for  feveral  years  after  the 
erection  of  this  court,  brought  their  common 
pleas  into  the  exchequer,  which  gave  occafion  to 
the  following  ftatute,  A.D.  1300.:  "  No  com- 
"  mon  pleas  mail  be  from  henceforth  holden  in 
"  the  exchequer,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the 
"  Great  Charter26."  This  court,  at  its  firft  in- 
ftitution,  confided  only  of  three  judges.27 
Court  of  About  the  fame  time  the  court  of  king's-bench 
was  erected  for  the  trial  of  criminal  actions  and 
pleas  of  the  crown,  which,  as  well  as  common 
pleas,  had  formerly  been  held  in  the  exchequer. 

13  See  vol.6,  chap. 3.  p.aa— 48.  >4  idt  ibid.p.397. 

Dugdale'a  Origines  Juridicales,  ch.iS.  p.  3  8. 
"  Statute.,  Yol.  i.  p.i4j.  *  Dugdale,  p.39. 
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Though  the  perfons  who  were  fummoned  to  at- 
tend this  court,  were  commanded  to  appear 
(coram  ipfo  rege)  before  the  King  himfelf ;  the 
advantages  of  its  remaining  at  a  known  and  con- 
venient place,  were  fo  many  and  obvious,  that  it 
continued  to  fit  almoft  conftantly  at  Weftminfter, 
except  a  few  fliort  occafional  removes 2S.  A  fta- 
tute  was  indeed  made,  A.  D.  1300.,  that  the 
juftices  of  the  king's-bench  mould  always  follow 
him,  that  he  might  have  fome  fages  of  the  law 
near  him  at  all  times".  But  this  flatute  doth  not 
feem  to  have  produced  any  great  or  permanent 
effe6l.  It  was  the  duty  and  prerogative  of  the 
judges  of  this  high  court,  from  its  firft  inilitu- 
tion,  "  to  correct  the  injuries  and  errors  of  other 
"  courts  and  judges."30 

The  moil  important  inftitutions  are  fometimes  Chancery. 
introduced  by  fuch  flow  and  imperceptible  de- 
grees, that  it  is  next  to  impoffible  to  point  out 
their  origin.  Thisfeems  to  have  been  the  cafe  with 
refpeft  to  the  court  of  chancery,  as  a  fupreme 
court  of  review  and  equity.  When  the  aula  regis 
or  king's  cowrt  flourished  in  its  ancient  undivided 
dignity,  the  chancellor  fat  as  a  judge  in  it,  with 
the  highjufticiary,  and  other  great  officers  of  the 
crown;  and  after  the  courts  of  the  king's-bench 
and  common  pleas  were  erected,  he  continued  to 
fit  as  one  of  the  judges  in  the  exchequer;  but  it 

28  Dugdale,  p.  38.  *'  Statutes,  vol. i.  p.  143. 

5*  Bra&on,  1.3.  cio. 

i  2  doth 
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doth  not  appear,  that  in  this  reign  'he  had  any 

diftinc~t  court  or  jurifdiclion  of  his  own.31 

Exche-  As  the  eftahlifhment  of  the  courts  of  the 

quer*         king's-bench  and  common  pleas  very  much  di- 

minifhed  the  bufinefs,  it  alfo  impaired  the  power 

and  dignity  of  the  exchequer,  which  was  very 

much  confined,  as  a  court  of  law,  to  the  trial  of 

fuch  caufes  as  refpecled  the   revenues  of  the 

crown,  or  its  own  officers  and  dependents.31 

Thefe  Though   the   courts   of    exchequer,    king's- 

courts  3  /-i 

fometimes  bench,  and  common  pleas,  were  for  the  molt  part 
removed,  fettled  at  Weflminfter  in  this  reign  ;  they  were 
fometimes  removed  to  other  places,  that  they 
might  be  near  the  King,  when  he  was  engaged 
in  the  wars  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  In  the  6th 
and  nth  of  Edward  I.,  they  were  removed  to 
Shrewibury ;  in  the  26th  to  York ;  and  in  the 
2 1  ft  the  court  of  king's-bench  fat  at  Roxburgh 
in  Scotland33.  But  the  inconveniences  which 
attended  thefe  removes  were  fo  fenfibly  felt,  that 
they  became  gradually  lefs  frequent. 
jufticesof  By  the  ftatute,  commonly  called  Weftminfter 
the  fecond,  chapter  30.,  A.D.  1 285.,  jufticesof  af- 
fize  and  nifi  prius  were  appointed  to  go  into  every 
iliire,  two  or  three  times  a-year,  for  the  more 
fpeedy  adminiftration  of  juilice  34.  As  thefe 
juftices  of  aififze  were  alfo  judges  in  the  courts  at 


31  Madox,  Hift.  Excheq.  ch.  ai.  p.  564,  &c. 
ai  Dugdale's  Orig.  Jurid.  p.  3  6.    Madox,  chap.  20.  p.j48. 
13  Id.  ibid.  ch.  30.  p.552,  553.     Kale's  Hift.  C.L.  p.  200. 
34  Statutes,  vol.i.  p.  98. 

Weftmin- 
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Weflminfler,  they  performed  their  circuits  into 
the  country  in  the  times  of  the  vacations  of  thefe 
courts.  By  another  ftatute,  A.D.i299>,  thejuf- 
tices  of  affize  are  appointed  to  be  juftices  of  gaol- 
delivery  in  all  places  on  their  circuits.35 

But  all  thefe  courts  and  judges  were  not  fuf-  J»ttcesof 
ficient  to  prevent  the  commiffion  of  many  atro 


cious  crimes,  and  to  keep  his  fubjedls  in  that 
peace  and  good  order  which  Edward  I.  defired. 
With  a  view  to  put  a  flop  to  the  perpetration  of 
fuch  crimes,  by  the  fevere  and  fpeedy  pumfh- 
ment  of  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  them,  he  ap- 
pointed a  kind  of  civil  inquifitors,  and  fent 
them  into  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with 
commiffions  to  try  and  punifh  all  murderers,  in- 
cendiaries, robbers,  and  thieves,  all  who  beat  and 
wounded  jurymen,  or  others,  out  of  malice,  with 
all  who  hired,  affifted,  and  prote6led  them,  &c. 
&c.  Thefe  commiflioners,  who  were  com- 
monly called  juftices  of  traile-bafton,  executed 
their  commiffion  with  much  fpirit,  put  many  of 
thefe  audacious  criminals  to  death,  and  obliged 
others  to  abandon  their  country  to  avoid  the 
fame  fate.3* 

To  fupprefs  riots  and  tumults,  to  punifh  fmall  Juftices  of 
offences,  and  determine  leffer  controverfies,  and  *  e  peace" 
particularly  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Win  chefter,  this  wife  prince  appointed 
confervators  or  juftices  of  the  peace  in  every 
county  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  abolifhed  the 

35  Statutes,  vol.  I.  p.  135. 

3*  Ry  ley's  Placita,  p.aSo.     Spelman.  Glofl*.  voc.  Trails.  Bafton. 
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office  of  high  judiciary,  as  invefted  with  too 
much  power  to  be  intruded  in  the  hands  of  any 
fubjecT;.37 

Trials  of  Edward  I.  not  only  made  thefe  falutary 
the  judges.  c]larlges  m  the  courts  and  magiflrates,  but  he 
watched  over  them  with  great  attention,  and 
puniflied  them  when  they  were  guilty  of  flagrant 
injuftice  or  oppreflion.  At  his  return  from 
France,  where  he  had  refided  three  years9  great 
complaints  were  made  to  him  of  the  rapacity  and 
extortions  of  the  judges.  To  examine  thefe 
complaints,  he  called  a  parliament  at  Wedmin- 
fter,  A.D.  1290.,  at  which  all  the  judges  being 
tried,  were  found  guilty  (except  two)  and  fe- 
verely  fined.  Sir  Thomas Wayland,  chief  judice 
of  the  common  pleas,  appearing  the  greateft 
delinquent,  was  bammed,  and  his  whole  edate 
Confifcated38.  This  tranfaction  was  exceedingly 
popular,  and  productive  of  the  bed  effects. 
Statute  Several  excellent  datutes  were  made  in  the 

^w-  reign  of  Edward  I.  which  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  melioration  of  the  conditution,  and  the 
more  regular  adminidration  of  judice.  It  was 
on  account  of  thefe  wife  and  good  laws  that  Sir 
Edward  Coke  gave  this  prince  the  title  of  the 
Englifh  Judinian.  Some  of  thefe  datutes  re- 
fpected  the  church,  and  were  intended  to  fet 
bounds  to  the  power  of  the  pope,  the  riches  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  fpiritual 

37  Spelman.  doff.  voc.  Jujticiarius. 

3*  Chron.  T.  Wikes,  p.  118.     Chron.  Dunftap,  an*  1290.  Ryley's 
Placita  Parliament,  p.  451. 

courts. 
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courts 39.  Others  of  them  were  calculated  for 
explaining,  confirming,  and  enlarging  the  liber- 
ties which  had  been  granted  by  the  Great  Char- 
ter, and  the  charter  of  the  forefls ;  and  parti- 
cularly for  reflraining  the  crown  from  impoiing 
taxes  without  the  confent  of  parliament  4°.  Very 
prudent  regulations  were  made  by  the  ftatute  of 
Winchefter,  for  ordering  the  internal  police  of 
the  country,  and  preventing  thefts  and  rob- 
beries ;  and  the  flatutes  of  Acton-Burnel,  and 
De  Mercatoribus,  contain  regulations  no  lefs 
prudent  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  4I.  But 
for  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  many  ex- 
cellent laws  that  were  made  in  this  reign,  the 
reader  muft  be  referred  to  the  ftatute  book,  and 
the  works  quoted  below.41 

It  is  impoffible  to  give  a  better  defcription  of  Common 
the  great  improvements  that  were  made  in  the  law* 
common  law  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  than  in  the  following  words  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  :  "  Upon  the  whole  matter  it  ap- 
"  pears,  that  the  very  fcheme,  mold  and  model 
"  of  the  common  law,  efpecially  in  relation  to 
"  the  adminiftration  of  the  common  juftice  be- 
"  tween  party  and  party,  as  it  was  highly  re6K- 
"  fied,  and  fet  in  a  much  better  light  and  order 
"  by  this  King,  than  his  predeceffors  left  it  to 
"  him,fo  in  a  very  great  meafure  it  has  continued 
"  the  fame  in  all  fucceeding  ages  to  this  day  ;  fo 

31  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p  ;».  118. 160. 

40  Id.  ibid.  p.  131.139.  156.  4'  Id.ibid.  p0  75.  ua.  115. 

"  Coke's  Inftitutes,  Blackftone's  Commentaries,  Harrington's  Ob- 
fervations,  Kale's  Hift.  C.  L. 
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"  that  the  mark  or  epocha  we  are  to  take  for  the 
"  true  dating  of  the  law  of  England,  what  it  is, 
"  is  to  be  coniidered,  ftated,  and  eftimated,  from 
"  what  it  was  when  this  King  left  it.  Before 
"  his  time,  it  was  in  a  great  meafure  rude  and 
"  unpolifhed,  in  companion  of  what  it  was  after 
"  this  reduction  thereof;  and  on  the  other  fide, 
"  as  it  was  thus  polifhed  and  ordered  by  him,  fo 
"  hath  it  flood  hitherto,  without  any  great  or 
"  confiderable  alteration." 43 
Preroga-  The  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  fo  unfettled 

the  crown  *n  ^le  tnlles  we  are  now  confidering,  that  they 
depended  very  much  on  the  character  and  capa- 
city of  the  prince  who  wore  it.  Henry  III.  being 
a  weak  prince,  was  atfometimes  deprived  almoft 
of  all  authority  by  his  too  powerful  barons  ;  but 
his  fon  and  fuccefTor  Edward  I.  fupported  the 
dignityand  prerogatives  of  hiscrown  with  greater 
vigour,  and  repelled  the  attacks  that  were  made 
upon  them  with  fpirit.  Of  this  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  one  example.  When  the  barons 
demanded,  A. 0.1301.,  that  the  great  officers  of 
the  crown  mould  be  named  by  parliament,  the 
King  returuedfuch  afierce  denial, as  flruck  terror 
into  thofe  haughty  chieftains,  and  brought  them 
to  beg  his  pardon  for  their  prefumption44.  The 
truth  is,  this  prince  was  too  fond  of  power,  and 
pufhed  his  prerogatives  beyond  the  limits  which 
had  been  prefciibed  by  the  charters.  For  ex- 


Hale's  Hiftory  of  the  Common  Law,  p.  162, 163, 
44  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  i  p.  118. 
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ample,  it  was  ftipulated  by  the  1 2th  article  of  the 
Great  Charter, — "  That  no  fcutage  or  aid  (hall 
"  be  impofed,  except  by  the  common  council  of 
"  the  kingdom45."  But  Edward  paid  little  regard 
to  this  article,  and  extorted  money  from  his  fub- 
jec~ls  on  many  occalions,  by  his  own  authority  4*. 
By  the  3pth  article  of  the  fame  charter,  no  free- 
man was  to  be  imprifoned  but  by  the  regular 
courfe  of  law  47.     But  there  is  the  cleared  evi- 
dence, that  Edward  and  his  minifters  imprifoned 
many  perfons,  and  detained  them  long  in  prifon, 
on  mere  fufpicion  or  ill-will.     Of  this  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  made  the  following  com- 
plaint in  parliament,  A.D.  1290.  :    "  That  very 
"  many  freemen  of  the  kingdom  had,  without 
"  any  guilt  on  their  part,  been  committed  by  the 
ic  King's  minifters  to  divers  prifons,  as  if  they 
**  had  been  flaves  of  the  meanefl  degree,  therein 
"  to  be  kept:  of  whom  fome  died  in  prifon,  with 
"  hunger,  or  grief,  and  the  weight  of  their  chains. 
"  From  others  they  extorted,  at  their  pleafure, 
"  infinite  fums  of  money  for  their  ranfoms  4V 
In  a  word,  it  was  declared  publicly  from  the  bench 
by  the  minifters  and  judges  of  this  prince,  "  That, 
"  for  the  common  utility,  the  King  was,  in  many 
"  cafes,  above  the  laws  and  eftablifhed  cuiloms  of 
"  the  kingdom  49 :"   a  dangerous  maxim,  hardly 
-compatible  with  a  free  and  legal  government. 

4$  See  vol.6,  p-396.  4*  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.i33«  141. 

41  See  vol.  6.  p  400.  4'  Ellys's  Trads,  vol.  a.  p.  7. 

49  Ryley's  Placit.  Parliament »  p.  7  7. 
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Hiftory  of       Thefe  obfervations  fufficiently  account  for  the 
the  char-     extreme  reluctance  of  Edward  I.  to  confirm  the 

ters. 

Great  Charter,  and  the  charter  of  the  forefts. 
This  reluctance  appears  to  have  been  fo  great, 
that  nothing  but  neceffity  could  have  overcome 
it.  Nor  was  he  involved  in  this  neceffity  till  the 
25th  year  of  his  reign,  A.D.  1297.,  when  being 
at  war  with  France  and  Scotland,  and  in  the 
greatefl  diftrefs  for  money  to  carry  on  thefe  wars, 
a  powerful  party  of  the  Englifh  nobility,  headed 
by  the  two  great  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk, 
positively  refufed  to  follow  him  into  Flanders, 
complaining  bitterly  of  his  illegal  exactions, 
and  loudly  demanded  the  confirmation  of  the 
charters,  which  had  been  fo  long  neglected. 
Edward  ufed  every  art  to  allay  this  rifing  ilorm; 
but  finding  this  impoflible,  and  dreading  a  rebel- 
lion in  England  while  he  was  in  Flanders,  he  gave 
a  commiffion  to  his  fon  Prince  Edward  to  call  a 
parliament,  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances,  and 
confirmation  of  the  charters;  which  were  accord- 
ingly confirmed  with  great  folernnity,  October  10. 
in  full  parliament  at  London  5°.  The  flatute  of 
confirmation  being  tranfmitted  to  the  King,  he 
gave  his  affen.t  to  it  under  the  great  feal,  at 
Ghent,  November  5.  After  his  return  into 
England  he  confirmed  thefe  famous  inftruments, 
March  8.  A.D.  1299.,  in  a  parliament  at  Lon- 
don ;  and  again  in  another  parliament  at  the 
fame  place,  March  16.  A.D.  1300.  :  and  finally 

50  Statute*,  vol.  i.  p.  1 3 1. 

in 
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in  a  parliament  at  Lincoln,  February  14.  A.D. 
1301. sl  At  each  of  thefe  confirmations  new 
devifes  were  invented  to  render  thefe  admired 
ineflimable  charters  (which  contributed  fo  much 
to  eftablifh  and  afcertain  the  liberties  of  England) 
more  public,  facred,  and  inviolable.52 

Though  Edward  I.  was  an  excellent  oecono-  Revenues 
mill,  the  almoft  inceffant  wars  in  which  he  was 
engaged  involved  him  in  expences  which  his 
flated  revenues  could  not  fupport.  To  fupply  this 
deficiency,  he  made  frequent  and  commonly  fuc- 
cefsful  applications  to  his  people  in  parliament S3. 
But  on  fome  occafions  he  had  recourfe  to  more 
unjuflifiable  methods  of  replenifhing  his  coffers. 
From  the  Jews  he  extorted  prodigious  fums  of 
money  at  different  times  ;  and  at  lafl  he  feized 
the  whole  poffeffions  of  that  devoted  people, 
baniming  the  owners  out  of  the  kingdom  S4. 
Though  he  was  really  a  friend  to  trade,  yet  when 
his  want  of  money  was  great  and  urgent  he  fome- 
times  made  too  free  with  the  cafh  and  goods  of 
merchants.  Before  his  departure  on  his  expe- 
dition into  Flanders,  A.D.  1297.,  he  feized 
great  quantities  of  wool  and  leather  belonging  to 
the  merchants,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  that  it 
was  the  moft  fpeedy  and  effectual  means  of  pro- 
curing money  5S.  At  the  fame  time  he  took  by 

51  See  Judge  Blackftone's  moft  correct  and  valuable  Hiftory  of  the 
Charters,  p.  9  a — 115. 

52  Blackftone's  Hift.  of  the  Charters,  p.gz — 115. 

53  Parliament.  Hift  vol.  i.  p- 136.' 

54  Walfing.  p-54.     Beming,  vol.i.  p.  20.     Trivet,  p.  266. 

55  Walfmg.  p.  69.     Trivet,  p.  296.     Heming.  vol.  i.  p.ja. 
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mere  force,  without  any  other  plea  but  that  he 
had  need  of  them,  imrnenfe  quantities  of  corn 
and  great  multitudes  of  cattle,  for  the  ufe  of  his 
army  s6.  Nor  did  this  prince  abflain  from  laying 
violent  hands  on  the  property  of  the  church, 
however  facred  it  was  then  efleemed.  At  one 
time  he  feized  all  the  money  and  plate  in  the 
monafleries  and  churches;  and  at  another,  all  the 
pofTeffions  of  the  clergy,  for  refufing  to  grant  him 
a  fuhfidy 57.  Thefe  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppreffion 
\vill  hardly  appear  credible  in  the  prefent  age. 
But  nothing  was  more  difficult  than  to  teach  even 
the  beft  and  wifeft  of  our  ancient  kings  this  plain 
fundamental  principle  of  the  conflitution, — That 
they  had  no  right  to  the  property  of  their  fubje&s, 
unlejs  it  was  granted  to  them  by  parliament. 

Wales.  EDWARD  I.  made  great  efforts  to  reduce  the 
whole  ifland  of  Britain  into  one  kingdom,  go- 
verned by  the  fame  fovereign,  and  fubject  to  the 
fame  laws.  With  refpec~l  to  Wales  he  fucceeded 
in  his  defign.  After  he  had  accomplished  the 
conqueft  of  that  country  by  the  force  of  arms,  he 
was  at  great  pains  to  gain  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
its  ancient  conflitution  and  laws,  and  of  the  man- 
ners of  its  inhabitants.  With  this  view,  he  gave 
a  commiffion  to  the  Bifliop  of  St. David's  and 
others,  to  invefligate  thefe  matters  in  the  mofl 
careful  and  authentic  manner.  No  fewer  than  one 

56  Kerning,  vol.  i.  p.  no,  in. 

57  Walfing.  p.  6j.     Heming.  vol.  i»  p,  107. 
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hundred  and  feventy-two  of  the  mofl  refpe6lable 
and  intelligent  perfons  were  examined  upon, 
oath,  by  thefe  commiffioners,  who,  upon  their 
evidence,  formed  a  report58.  Having  obtained 
this  neceflary  information,  he  held  a  parliament 
at  Rhuydland  in  Flintihire,  May  24.  A.D.  1282., 
and  in  it  united  Wales  to  the  kingdom  of  England, 
and  introduced  into  it  as  many  of  the  Englifli 
laws,  cuflpms,  courts,  and  magiftrates,  as  he 
thought  convenient  at  that  time.59 

EDW4HD  was  net  fo  fuccefsful  in  his  defigns  Scotland. 
upon  Scotland,  though  the  acquifition  of  that 
kingdom  feems  to  have  been  the  favourite  wifti  of 
his  heart  during  the  lail  twenty  years  of  his  life. 
His  firfl  fcheme  for  uniting  the  two  Britifh  king- 
doms, by  the  marriage  of  his  eldefl  fon  Prince 
Edward,  to  Margaret  of  Norway,  heirefs  of  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  was  jufi  and  honourable  ;  but 
it  was  unhappily  defeated  by  the  death  of  that 
princefs.  The  various  methods  of  art  and  force, 
which  he  afterwards  employed  for  accomplifhing 
this  end,  have  been  already  related.  Amongft 
other  means,  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  the 
Englifh  laws,  cuftoms,  and  modes  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, into  thofe  parts  of  Scotland  where  his 
power  prevailed.  "  It  feems  very  evident  (fays 
"  Sir  Matthew  Hale),  that  the  defign  of  Ed- 
"  ward  I.  was  by  all  means  poffible  to  unite  the 

SB  See  Leges  Walliae,  Append.  Judge  Barrington's  Obfervat.  p.  90. 
59  See  Statutum  Wallire,  in  the  Statutes  at  Large. 
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cc  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  he  had  done  the  prin- 
"  cipality  of  Wales,  to  the  crown  of  England,  fo 
"  that  Britain  might  have  been  one  entire  mo- 
"  narchy,  which  could  never  have  been  better 
"  done,  than  by  eftablifhing  one  common  law 
"  and  rule  of  juftice  among  them  ;  and  therefore 
"  he  did,  as  opportunity  and  convenience  ferved, 
"  tranflate  over  to  that  kingdom  as  many  of  our 
"  Englifh  cuftoms  and  laws  as  within  that  com- 
"  pafs  of  time  he  conveniently  could 60."  But  as 
all  Edward's  efforts  to  unite  Scotland  to  England 
finally  failed,  they  ferved  only  to  kindle  a  moil 
violent  and  implacable  animofity  between  the 
people  of  thefe  two  kingdoms,  which  gradually 
rendered  their  manners,  laws,  and  cuftoms, 
more  diffimilar  than  they  had  been  in  more 
ancient  and  amicable  times. 


SECTION  III. 

Changes  in  the  Conftitution,  Government,   and  Laws  of 
Britain,  from  the  accejfion  of  Edward  II.  A.D.  1307. 
to  the  accejfion  of  Edward  III.  A.D.  1327. 

FEW  characters  were  more  different  than  thofe 
of  Edward  I.  and  of  his  fon  andfucceffor  Ed- 
ward II.     Thelaft  of  thefe  princes  being  a  weak, 
indolent  voluptuary,  without  talents  for  war,  po- 
litics, or  legiflation,  was  the  property  of  worth- 

«•  Kale's  Hift.  C.L.p.ao4. 
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lefs,  greedy  favourites,  to  whom  lie  abandoned 
both  the  treafures  and  government  of  his  king- 
dorn.  In  this  reign  we  cannot  expec~l  to  meet 
with  great  improvements  in  the  conftitution,  go- 
vernment, and  laws ;  and  therefore  on  thefe 
heads  it  merits  very  little  attention. 

The  conflitution  of  parliament  became  gra-  Conftitu- 
dually  more  fettled  and  uniform  in  the  courfe  of  JjonofPal> 

.  .  .  n  •  liamtnt. 

this  reign  ;  though  its  meetings  were  fometimes 
very  tumultuary,  occalioned  by  the  violent  ani- 
mofities  of  the  contending  parties.  When  a  par- 
liament was  mod  full  and  general  in  this  period, 
it  confided  of  the  following  claffes  or  orders  of 
men,  —  all  the  archbifhops,  bifhops,  abbots, 
priors,  deans,  archdeacons,  two  reprefentatives 
from  the  chapter  of  each  cathedral,  and  two  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  each  dio- 
cefe, — •  all  the  earls  and  greater  barons,  with  the 
judges,  and  all  the  members  of  the  king's  coun- 
cil, both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  two  knights  from 
each  county,  and  two  citizens  from  each  city,  and 
two  burgefles  from  each  burgh.  The  firfl  parlia- 
ment in  this  reign,  which  met  at  Northampton 
October  13.  A.D.  1307.,  was  conflituted  in  this 
manner  \  The  expences  of  all  who  were  called 
to  this  parliament  as  reprefentatives  of  the  clergy, 
as  well  as  of  the  laity,  were  borne  by  their  con- 
ftituents2.  The  clerical  reprefentatives  pofferTed 
the  iingular  privilege  of  fubftituting  others  in 
their  room,  when  it  was  not  convenient  for  them 

1  Dugdale's  Summons,  p.  5 6.     2  Hody's  Hilt.  Convocat.  p.  391. 

to 
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to  attend 3.  But  all  the  parliaments  of  this  reign 
were  not  fo  full  and  general  as  the  fir  ft;  for  we 
find  that  tofome  of  them  the  deans,  archdeacons, 
and  the  reprefentatives  of  chapters,  and  of  the 
inferior  clergy,  were  not  fummoned  *.  In  a  word, 
the  two  firft  Edwards,  and  their  minifters,  feem 
to  have  modelled  their  parliaments  as  bed  fuited 
their  particular  views.  When  they  defigned  to 
afk  the  advice,  or  demand  the  pecuniary  affift- 
ance  of  all  the  different  orders  of  their  fubjects, 
they  called  a  general  parliament;  but  when  they 
wanted  only  the  counfel  and  contributions  of 
their  prelates  and  barons,  who  pofiefied  the  far 
greateft  (hare  both  of  the  power  and  riches  of 
the  kingdom,  they  called  only  a  particular  par- 
liament, confifting  of  thefe  prelates  and  barons. 
This  not  only  appears  probable,  from  an  attentive 
confideration  of  the  circumftances  in  which  thefe 
different  kinds  of  parliaments  were  called  ;  but 
is  directly  aflerted  to  have  been  the  cafe  by  an 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  flourifhed  in 
thofe  times,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope  : — "It  is  the 
"  cuftom  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  that  in 
"  thofe  public  contingencies  which  afFe6l  the 
"  ftate  of  that  kingdom,  the  counfel  of  all  who 
"  are  particularly  concerned  is  required5." 
The  inferior  clergy,  and  the  inhabitants  of  cities 
and  towns  were  fo  poor,  and  contributed  fo  little 
to  tenths  and  fifteenths,  that  fometimes  no  de- 

3  Hod/sHift.  Convocat.  p.  3?g.  4  Id.  p.  390. 

*  M.  Welhnonft.  an.  1301.  p«439> 

14  mand 
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mand  was  made  upon  them,  and  then  they  were 
not  required  to  fend  reprefentativesto  parliament. 
The  twentieth,  for  example,  that  was  granted  in 
the  firft  parliament  of  Edward  II.  by  the  earls, 
barons,  and  knights,  amounted,  in  the  county  of  x 
Bedford,  to  720!.  i2S.  7d.;  while  the  fifteenth, 
granted  by  the  citizens  and  burgefles,  produced 
in  all  the  towns  of  the  fame  county,  only 
31!.  1 8s.  4id. 6  Nor  did  the  towns  bear  a 
much  higher  proportion  to  the  counties  in  other 
parts  of  England.  But  as  cities  and  towns  in- 
creafed  in  wealth,  their  contributions  to  the 
public  expences,  and  their  importance  in  other 
refpects,  became  more  confiderable ;  and  then 
they  were  conftantly  called  upon  to  fend  their 
reprefentatives  to  parliament,  in  which  they  foon 
acquired  a  much  greater  influence  than  the  coun- 
ties, by  their  fuperior  numbers. 

The  parliament  of  England  doth  not  appear  to  Parliament 
have  been  ftatedly  divided  into  two  houfes  in  this  npf  ye.tdi~ 
reign;  though  each  ofthefeveral  orders  of  which  twohoufe*. 
it  confided,   occafionally  retired  and  confulted 
apart  about  its  own  particular  concerns.    In  thefe 
feparate  confultations,  the  knights  of  fhires  com- 
monly,  if  not  conftantly,  fat  with  the  earls  and 
barons,  as  having  been  originally  of  the  fame 
order ;  and  always  granted  the  fame  proportion 
of  their  goods  with  the  earls  and  barons.     The 
reprefentatives  of  cities  and  burghs,  who  were 
really  citizens  and  burgefles,  inhabitants  of  the 

*  Carte,  vol. ».  p.  308.  from  the  Rolls  in  the  Pipe-Office. 
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places  which  they  reprefented,  formed  one  body, 
*  and  held  confultations  about  the  affairs  of  trade, 
and  about  granting  aids  to  the  crown;  and  they 
commonly  granted  a  greater  proportion  of  their 
moveables  than  the  earls,  barons,  and  knights, 
becaufe  they  owed  their  eftablilhment  and  fran- 
chifes  to  the  crown,  and  depended  upon  it  for 
further  immunities. 7 

Clergy  in        The  clergy  were  nearly  equal  to  the  laity  in 
j^arty116     number,  as  well  as  in  wealth  and  dignity,  in  the 
equal  to     parliaments  of  England  in  this  period.     The  bi- 
^*    (hops,  abbots,  and  priors,  correfponded  to  the 
earls  and  barons,  and  were  alfo  fummoned  in  the 
fame  manner,  by  a  particular  writ  dire6led  to 
each  of  them:  the  deans  and  archdeacons  cor- 
refponded to  the  knights  of  (hires,  and  were  fum- 
moned by  the  bifbop,  as  the  knights  were  by  the 
fheriffof  the  county  :  and  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  chapters  of  cathedrals,  and  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  who  were  called  the  Spiritual  commons^ 
correfponded  to  the  reprefentatives  of  cities  and 
burghs8.     The   clergy  alfo  granted  their  own 
money  in  parliament,   and  fometimes  in  a  dif- 
ferent proportion  from  the  laity9.     Thefe  cir- 
cumflances,  and  fome  others,  made  the  favour  of 
the  clergy  an  object  of  great  importance  to  the 
prince,  in  the  times  we  are  now  confidering. 
Courts.          «  jt  feemSj»  fayS  a  learned  hiftorian  of  the  law, 
"  that  the  certain  fixing  of  the  court  of  common- 

7  Carte,  vol.  a.  p.  446— 360. 

8  Dugdale's  Summons,  p.  9 a,  &c.  Pryn.  Parl.  Writ.  vol.  a.  p.  77- 

9  Right*  of  an  Englifh  Convocation,  p.39,  &c. 
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"  pleas  at  Weftminfter,  occafioned  much  more 
"  refort  thereto  than  before  ;  for  about  the  be- 
"  ginning  of  Edward  II.'s  reign  there  were  fo 
"  many  fuits  therein,  as  that  the  King  was  ne- 
"  ceffitated  to  increafe  the  number  of  his  juf- 
"  tices,  who  were  to  lit  there,  unto  fix,  which 
"  commonly  were  not  above  three  before  that 
"  time  ;  and  fo  to  divide  them,  that  they  might 
"  fit  in  two  places  10."  The  judges  in  this  court 
were  afterwards  increafed  to  feven,  and  atlaft  to 
nine  ;  though  they  have  long  fince  been  reduced 
to  four,  who  fit  all  in  one  place.  In  proportion 
as  the  bufinefs  of  the  court  of  common-pleas  in- 
creafed, that  of  the  exchequer,  in  which  thefe 
pleas  had  formerly  been  tried,  declined  ".  The 
members  of  the  king's  council  ftill  continued  to 
poflefs  great  judicial  powers,  and  adted  as  barons 
of  the  exchequer,  as  well  as  determined  many 
caufes  in  the  laft  refort,  which  could  not  be  over- 
taken by  parliaments  in  their  fhort  feflions.  I2 

Few  flatutes  of  lading  utility  or  great  import-  Statute 
ance  were  made  in  the  turbulent  unhappy  reign  law^ 
of  Edward  II.     By  the  ancient  common  law  of 
England,  breaking  prifon  was  a  capital  crime, 
even  though  the  perfon  had  been  committed  for 
a  flight  offence.     The  unreafonable  feverity  of 
this  law  or  cuflom  was  corrected  by  a  flatute 
made  in  a  parliament  at  Northampton,  ift  Ed-    • 
ward  IL,  A.  D.  1307.,  which  decrees,  —  "  That 


Dugd.  Origin.  Jurid.  p.  39.          "  Madox,  Hift.  Excheq. 
Madox,  Hift,  Excheq.  p.  5  65,  &c. 
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"  none  from  henceforth  that  breaketh  prifon  ihall 
"  have  judgment  of  life  or  member,  for  breaking 
"  prifon  only,  except  the  caufe  for  which  he  was 
"  taken  and  imprifoned  did  require  fuch  judg- 
"  ment,  if  he  had  been  convict  thereupon  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  law  and  cuftom  of  the  realm,  al- 
"  beit  in  times  pall  it  hathbeen  ufed  otherwife13." 
The  prices  of  provifions  of  all  kinds  being  very 
high  A.  D.  1314.5  parliament  attempted  to  reduce 
and  fix  them  at  a  certain  rate  by  law ;  but  that 
law  having  produced  a  famine,  was  foon  re- 
pealed. I4 

Common  The  common  law,  when  it  could  be  exerciled, 
continued  in  the  fame  improved  (late  to  which  it 
had  attained  in  the  preceding  reign  ls.  But  the 
regular  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  civil  broils ;  and  the  rage  of  party 
was  fometimes  fo  violent,  that  feveral  noble  per- 
fons  were  deprived  of  their  fortunes,  and  even  of 
their  lives,  without  fo  much  as  the  pretence  or 
form  of  a  trial. 

Prerpga-  The  limits  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  people,  were  in  this  pe- 
riod fo  unfettled,  that  they  depended  very  much 
on  the  perfonal  character  of  the  king.  As  Ed- 
ward II.  was  a  weak  prince,  he  was  foon  deprived 
of  the  mofl  effential  prerogatives  of  his  crown, 
and,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  compelled, 
by  a  powerful  faction  of  his  barons,  to  give  a 

11  Statutes,  •vol.  i.  p.  164. 

14  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  151.  153.     Walling,  an.  1314. 

41  Halt's  Hift.  C.L.  ch.8.  p.i66. 
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commiffion  to  twelve  great  men,  named  by  par- 
liament, to  govern  both  his  kingdom  and  his 
houfehold  with  unbounded  fway I6.  By  this  com- 
miffion the  royal  authority  was  al  moil  annihilated, 
and  a  tyrannical  ariftocracy  eftablifhed.  This, 
like  every  other  violent  breach  in  the  conflitu- 
tion,  produced  much  confufion  and  mifery  for 
feveral  years ;  the  barons  labouring  to  preferve 
the  power  they  had  gained,  and  the  King  to  re- 
cover  the  authority  he  had  loft.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  people  fuffered  all  the  diftrefies  arifing 
from  anarchy  and  civil  difcord,  aggravated  by  fa- 
mine, and  the  deftructive  incurfions  of  the  Scots. 
The  King,  after  a  ftruggle  of  twelve  years,  was 
reftored  to  all  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  by 
his  victory  over  the  Earl  of  Lancafter  and  his 
confederates  at  Boroughbridge,  A.  D.  1322. 
For  foon  after  that  victory  a  parliament  was  held 
at  York,  in  which  all  the  ordinances  which  had 
been  made  by  the  twelve  commiffioners,  and  for 
the  fupport  of  which  the  confederated  barons 
had  taken  arms,  were  repealed,  —  "  becaufe  by 
"  the  things  which  were  ordained,  the  King's 
"  power  was  reftrained  in  many  things,  contrary 
<e  to  what  was  due  to  his  feigniory  royal,  and 
"  contrary  to  the  ftate  of  the  crown  1?."  But 
this  weak  unfortunate  prince,  about  five  years 
after  this,  was  deprived,  firfl  of  his  crown,  and 
afterwards  of  his  life. 

"  Ryley,  Placit.  Parliament,  p.  5*6.  549. 
'?  Parl.  Hift.v.z.  p.  17  6. 
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Revenues.  The  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, which  at  the  acceffion  of  Edward  II.  were 
very  great,  were  in  a  little  time  very  much  dimi- 
nifhed  by  his  unbounded  liberality  to  his  worth- 
lefs  infatiable  favourite  Piers  Gavafton  l8.  By 
the  fame  means,  all  the  money  which  had  been 
provided  by  his  father  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  for  the  expedition  againll  Scotland, 
was  continued,  and  he  was  reduced  to  a  (late  of 
indigence  very  unbecoming  the  royal  dignity. 
In  the  courfe  of  his  reign,  particularly  after  the 
deftru6lion  of  the  Earl  of  Lancafter  and  his  party, 
many  great  eftates  came  to  the  crown,  and  he 
alfo  obtained  feveral  tenths  and  fifteenths  from 
parliament.  But  all  thefe  eftates  and  fums  of 
money  were  lavifhed  on  his  favourites,  efpecially 
on  the  two  D'El'penfers.  It  muft  however  be 
acknowledged,  that  this  mifguided  prince  never 
attempted  to  fupply  his  wants,  which  were  often 
very  preffing,  by  impofing  tallages  or  taxes 
of  any  kind  without  confent  of  parliament.  But 
there  is  fome  reafon  to  fufpecl;,  that  this  abfli- 
nence  was  rather  owing  to  want  of  power,  than 
to  a  confcientious  regard  to  the  conftitution. 

Conftitu-        As  foon  as  the  renowned  Robert  Bruce  found 

ofScot0'    himfelf  firmly  reated  on-  the  throne  of  Scotland, 

land.         by  the  deciiive  victory  at  Bannockburn,  he  began 

to  think  of  re-eftab] idling  order,  and  the  regular 

adminiftration  of  juftice  in  that  unhappy  king- 

dom,  which  had  long  been  a  fcene  of  the  mofl 

"  Rymer,  vol.4,  p.  90,  91. 
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deplorable  anarchy  and  confufion.  With  this 
view  he  held  a  parliament  at  Scone,  A.D.  1319., 
confiding  of  the  bifliops,  abbots,  priors,  earls, 
barons,  and  other  noblemen  of  his  realm  '9.  In 
this  parliament  a  capitulary,  or  colle6lion  of 
ftatutes,  confiding  of  thirty-four  chapters,  was 
formed ;  in  which  there  are  many  things  remark- 
able. The  nineteenth  law,  which  is  for  nourifti- 
ing  peace  and  love,  recites,  that  from  the  death 
of  King  Alexander  there  had  been  great  difcords 
and  animofities  among  the  nobles  of  the  realm ; 
and  therefore,  to  put  an  end  to  thefe,  and  to  nou- 
rifli  peace  and  love,  it  is  defended  and  forbid- 
den, that  one  nobleman  do  any  hurt  to  another, 
or  to  any  of  his  men20.  By  the  twentieth  law, 
fuch  as  invent  or  fpread  rumours  which  may  oc- 
cafion  difcord  between  the  king  and  his  people, 
are  to  be  imprifoned  during  the  king's  pleafure21. 
Another  fydem  of  laws,  confiding  of  thirty-eight 
chapters,  was  formed  in  a  parliament  at  Glafgow, 
A.  D.  1 325.  By  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  thefe 
laws,  it  appears,  that  the  enmity  between  the 
clergy  and  laity  was  fo  great,  that  they  were  not 
admitted  to  be  witnefles  againd  each  other  in  a 
court  of  judice".  By  the  twenty-fixth  datute, 
very  great  precautions  are  dire&ed  to  be  taken, 
to  prevent  a  woman  who  pretended  to  be  with 
child  at  the  death  of  her  hud)and,  from  impofing 
a  fuppofitious  child  on  his  family.  She  was  im- 

19  Regiam  Majeftatem,  p-339-  ;a  W.  p-344- 

21  Id.  p. 345.  21  Id.  p.  368. 
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mediately  to  be  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  a 
matron  of  undoubted  integrity.  When  within  a 
month  of  her  delivery,  (lie  was  required  to  invite 
the  friends  of  her  late  hufband  to  come  and  live 
with  her  during  that  month.  As  foon  as  her 
pains  began,  guards  were  to  be  placed  at  the 
door  of  her  houfe,  with  orders  to  fearch  every 
perfon  who  defired  admittance.  Three  candles 
were  to  be  burning  in  the  room  all  the  time  me 
was  in  labour ;  and  as  foon  as  the  child  was  born, 
it  was  to  be  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  friends 
of  the  family23.  Many  of  the  laws  in  both  the 
capitularies  of  Robert  I.  are  evidently  borrowed 
from  Englifh  ftatutes  of  Henry  III.  and  Ed- 
ward  I.  j  and  fome  of  them  are  tranfcribed  almoft 
verbatim  2\  This  is  a  proof  both  of  the  wifdom 
and  magnanimity  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  did  not 
difdain  to  borrow  ufeful  regulations  from  his 
greateft  enemies. 

The  parliament  of  Scotland,  in  the  former  part 
of  this  period,  appears  to  have  been  conflituted 
according  to  the  model  of  the  Englifh  parliament 
in  the  Great  Charter  of  King  John.  Burgefies 
were  introduced  into  that  parliament,  which  was 
held  by  Robert  I.  in  the  abbey  of  Cambufkenneth, 
in  July  A.D.  1326.,  which  confifted  of  the  earls, 
barons,  burgefles,  and  all  the  other  freeholders  of 
the  kingdom,  who  granted  that  illuftrious  prince, 
for  his  whole  life,  the  tenth  part  of  the  rents  of 

31  Reglam  Majeftatem,  p.366. 

34  Compare    Weftminft.    34  Hat.    rol.  I.    p.  xaa.    with    ad  flat. 
Robert  I.  ch.a4. 
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all  their  lands,  according  to  the  old  extent  of 
their  lands  and  rents  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der III.,  in  confideration  of  the  great  diminution 
of  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  crown,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  long  war,  and  of  the  great  things 
which  the  King  had  done  and  fuffered  for  pre- 
ferving  the  independency  of  the  kingdom is.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  none  of  the  clergy  are  men- 
tioned as  being  prefent  in  this  parliament,  though 
in  the  record  it  is  called  a  full  parliament.  This 
makes  it  highly  probable,  that  the  clergy  had  a 
convocation  about  the  fame  time,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  making  a  iimilar  grant.  In  a  word, 
there  was  ilill  a  very  great  refemblance  between 
the  laws  of  the  two  Britifh  kingdoms,  though 
they  had  been  many  years  in  a  ftate  of  the  moll 
violent  and  fierce  hoftility. 


SECTION  IV. 

Changes  in  the  Conjlitution,  Government,  and  Laws  of 
Britain,  from  the  accejjton  of  Edward  III.,  A.D.  1327., 
to  the  atceffion  of  Richard  II.,  A.  D.  1377. 

TN  the  long  and  glorious  reign  of  Edward  III. 

feveral  important  changes  were  made  in  the 
conftitution,  government,  and  laws  of  England, 
which  merit  our  attentive  confideration. 

As  the  parliaments  of  England  have  been  the 
guardians  of  its  liberties,  the  framers  of  its  laws, ment* 

35  Lord  Kames'*  Law-Tra<£U,  Append.  No.  5. 
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the  impofers  of  Its  taxes,  the  great  counfellors  of 
its  kings,  and  the  fupreme  judges  of  the  lives  and 
properties  of  its  people,  in  every  age,  the  ftate 
of  thofe  illuftrious  affemblies,  their  conflituent 
members,  and  other  circumflances,  claim  the 
firft  and  chief  attention,  of  all  who  wifh  to  trace 
the  hiftory  of  the  conflitution  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy. 

fre-  Edward  III.  appears  to  have  been  fond  of  par- 
liaments, and  never  neglected  to  confult  them  on 
any  affair  of  importance.  By  this  means  that 
wife  prince  obtained  the  beft  advice,  and  moft 
hearty  concurrence  and  fupport,  of  his  fubjects, 
in  his  arduous  undertakings ;  which  were  gene- 
rally crowned  with  fuccefs.  His  writs  of  fum- 
mons  to  no  fewer  than  feventy  parliaments  and 
great  councils,  are  flill  extant ;  and  afford  a  fuf- 
ficient  proof  of  his  fondnefs  for  thofe  aiTemblies, 
and  that  he  called  a  far  greater  number  of  them 
than  any  other  king  of  England.1 

Pariia-          The  diftinctions  between  parliaments  and  great 

™reatSand  councilsfti11  fubfifted;  and  Edward  III.  called 

councils,     fometimes  the  one  and  fometimes  the  other,  as 

the  ftate  of  his  affairs  required.     When  he  de- 

lired  only  the  advice  and  affiftance  of  his  great 

barons,  who  ftill  poffefTed  the  far  greateft  part 

of  the  power  and  property  of  the  kingdom,  he 

called  a  great  council  confiding  of  all  the  great 

^  men,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  held  of 

the  crown  by  barony,  and  were  intitled  to  a  par- 

ticular  fummons2.     When  he  flood  in  need  of 

1  Dugdale's  Summons  to  Parliament,  p.  X39-— 191.  ;  Ibid. 
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the  counfel  and  aid  of  all  his  fubjects,  he  called 
a  full  parliament,  which  coniifted,  not  only  of 
the  barons  fpiritual  and  temporal,  but  alfo  of  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  inferior  clergy, — -of  the 
fmaller  barons,  or  freeholders, — and  of  the  citi- 
zens and  burgefles  of  the  kingdom ;  and  thofe 
reprefentatives  of  the  clergy  and  laity  below  the 
rank  of  barons,  were  called  the  fpiritual  and  tem- 
poral commons.  But  as  parliaments  poffeffed 
greater  authority  in  granting  fupplies,  making 
laws,  and  in  all  other  things,  than  great  coun- 
cils, they  were  more  frequently  called.3 

The  number  of  reprefentatives  fent  to  parlia-  Number 
ment  by  each  county,  city,  and  borough,  in  this  °f  rep.re"s 
reign,  was  not  invariably  fixed.  Only  one  re- 
prefentative  from  each  city  and  borough  was 
fummoned  to  the  parliament  which  met  at  Weft- 
minfler  26th  Edward  III.  ;  and  only  one  knight 
from  each  county  was  fummoned  to  that  which 
met  the  year  after  at  the  fame  place,  though  two 
reprefentatives  from  each  city  and  borough  were 
called  to  this  lad 4.  At  length  the  general  rule 
of  fending  two  members  from  each  county,  city, 
and  borough,  was  fo  uniformly  obferved,  that 
by  cuftom  it  became  a  law. 

The  number  of  towns  and  boroughs  which 
fent  members  to  parliament,  in  the  times  we  are 
now  confidering,  was  flill  more  unfixed  and  va- 
riable. This  feems  to  have  depended  very  much 
on  the  fherifFs  of  the  feveral  counties  to  whom 

?>  Dugdale's  Summons  to  Parliament. 
4  Brady'a  Introduft.  p.  158.  160. 
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the  King's  writ  was  dire&ed,  commanding  them 
to  caufe  a  certain  number  of  citizens  (moft 
commonly  two)  to  be  elected  for  each  city,  and 
of  burgeffes  for  each  borough,  within  their 
counties.  To  thefe  officers  the  people  of  fmall 
towns  and  boroughs,  who  were  unable  or  unwil- 
ling to  pay  the  wages  of  their  reprefentatives, 
frequently  applied ;  and  many  of  them  by  one 
means  or  other,  were  excufed  or  overlooked5. 
In  general,  the  reprefentatives  of  cities  and 
boroughs  were  much  fewer  in  this  period  than 
they  are  at  prefent6.  It  is  obvious,  that  this 
unfettled  ftate  of  parliaments  added  much  to  the 
authority  and  influence  of  the  crown  in  thofe 
affemblies  ;  and  we  learn  from  hiftory,  that  this 
influence  was  fometimes  employed  in  packing 
parliaments  for  the  moil  pernicious  purpofes; 
particularly  by  the  Queen-mother,  and  her  fa- 
vourite Mortimer  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign.7 

Parliament  It  is  perhaps  impoffible  to  difcover  the  precife 
time  when  the  parliament  of  England  was  di- 

bodies.  vided  into  the  two  houfes  of  lords  and  commons, 
meeting  flatedly  in  different  places,  and  forming 
two  great  and  diftinc~l  aflemblies.  None  of  our 
ancient  hiftorians  give  any  account  of  this  event, 
fo  remarkable  in  itfelf,  and  productive  of  fo 
many  important  confequences ;  nor  is  there  any 
law  concerning  it  in  the  ilatute-book.  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  this  cuftom  of  meeting  in 
two  feparate  chambers  was  introduced  almoft  in- 

*  Brady  of  Boroughs,  p. 5 4.  59. 

*  Bifhop  EUys's  Tra£t«,  vol.4,  p.  113. 
»  Rym.  Feed.  t.4.  p.  453. 
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fenfibly,  and  eftabliftied  without  much  noife  or 
obfervation.  It  hath  been  already  obferved, 
that  in  the  two  preceding  reigns  the  feveral  or- 
ders of  men  of  which  the  parliament  confided, 
fometimes  retired  into  feparate  rooms,  and  de- 
liberated by  themfelves  about  affairs  in  which 
they  were  particularly  concerned.  This  prac- 
tice, we  may  prefume,  being  found  convenient 
in  many  refpec~ls,  became  gradually  more  and 
more  frequent,  till  at  length  it  fettled  into  a  cuf- 
tom.  At  firft,  the  parliament  commonly  divided 
into  three  bodies  for  their  feparate  deliberations ; 
the  clergy  forming  one  of  thefe  bodies ;  the 
earls,  barons,  and  knights  of  (hires,  another ; 
and  the  citizens  and  burgeffes  a  third.  Of  this, 
if  it  were  neceffary,  many  examples  might  be 
given.  When  Edward  III.  afked  the  advice  of 
his  parliament,  which  met  at  Weftminfter,  March 
12.  A.D.  1332.,  about  the  moll  effectual  means 
of  fuppreffing  certain  audacious  bands  of  rob- 
bers which  infefted  feveral  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, the  prelates  and  proctors  of  the  clergy 
went  apart  to  confult  by  themfelves,  the  earls, 
barons,  and  knights  of  mires  by  themfelves,  and 
the  citizens  and  burgeffes  by  themfelves.  After 
fome  time  had  been  fpent  in  thefe  feparate  con- 
fultations,  the  whole  parliament  re-affembled,  re- 
ceived the  reports  of  thefe  feveral  bodies,  and 
out  of  them,  by  common  confent,  one  general 
advice  was  formed,  and  prefented  to  the  King9. 

9  Dugdale's  Summons,  p.i6;.    Rights  of  Convocat.  p. 58.    Par- 
liament Hilt,  vol.x.  p.2i3i  &c. 
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The  fame  method  of  proceeding  \vas  followed 
when  the  crown  demanded  fupplies.  The  de- 
mand was  made  in  full  parliament;  on  which 
each  of  thefe  three  bodies  deliberated  feparately, 
and  fettled  the  proportion  of  their  goods  or 
money  which  they  propofed  to  grant.  This  is 
the  reafon  that  the  grants  of  thefe  feveral  bodies 
are  not  only  in  different  proportions,  but  fome- 
times  even  of  different  kinds,  one  body  granting 
a  certain  proportion  of  their  corn  and  cattle, 
another  a  certain  quantity  of  their  wool,  and  a 
third  a  certain  fum  of  money10.  While  the  fe- 
parate  confutations  of  thefe  different  bodies 
were  only  occafional,  it  doth  not  appear  that 
the  citizens  and  burgeffes  (who  may  be  faid  to 
have  conflituted  the  houfe  of  commons)  had 
any  common  fpeaker,  fettled  and  chofen  for  the 
whole  feffion  of  parliament ;  but  they  probably 
chofe  one  at  each  confultation. 
of  As  the  above  plan  of  parliament  was  not 
agreea°le  to  many  of  its  members,  it  was  not 
members  of  long  duration.  The  inferior  clergy,  in  par- 
ofparha-  ticular,  were  much  difpleafed  with  this  fyftem, 
becaufe  they  knew  that  they  were  compelled  to 
fend  their  proctors  to  parliament,  with  no  other 
view  than  that  they  might  be  prevailed  upon,  by 
the  prefence  and  authority  of  the  laity,  to  make 
more  liberal  grants  of  money  to  the  crown  than 
they  would  have  done  in  convocation.  They 
laboured,  therefore,  with  the  greateft  earneft- 

"  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.i.  p.33o. 
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nefs,  to  procure  exemption  from  fending  their 
reprefentatives  to  parliament ;  and  at  length 
fticceeded.  For  it  plainly  appears,  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  parliament  which  met  at  Weftmin- 
fter,  April  23.  A.  D.  1341.,  that  none  of  the 
clergy  were  members  but  fuch  as  held  of  the 
King  by  barony,  i.  e.  archbifhops  and  bifhops, 
and  fome  of  the  richefl  abbots  and  priors11.  The 
crown,  it  is  true,  did  not  then,  or  even  for  fe- 
veral  reigns  after,  formally  renounce  the  right  of 
calling  the  proctors  of  the  inferior  clergy  to  par- 
liament,  but  only  connived  at  their  abfence,  and 
permitted  them  to  grant  their  money  in  their 
convocations  without  mingling  with  the  laity. 
Thefe  convocations  were  commonly  held  at  the 
fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  city  with  parliaments; 
and  fo  flrict  an  intercourfe  was  kept  up  between 
thefe  affemblies,  that  many  things  done  by  the 
clergy  in  convocation  were  reported  in  parlia- 
ment. IZ 

The  union  between  the  great  barons  and  the  Theefta- 
knights  of  Ihires  in  their  private  confultations,  ™h™ent 
was  not  very  natural,  as  the  former  fat  in  their  houfes  of 
own  right,  and  were  accountable  to  none  for  their  lords  and 

f*nmmr\rta. 

conduct,  and  the  latter  fat  by  election,  and  were 
certainly  bound  to  have  a  particular  concern  for 
the  interefts,  and  even  fome  refpect  for  the  fenti- 
inents,  of  their  conftituents.  The  inconveniency 
of  this  appeared  in  the  parliament  which  met  at 
Weftminfler,  October  13.  A.D.  1339.9  and  no 

11  Hody  Hift.  Convocat.  p.4»,  4x1.  "  Id.  p. 41* — 43*» 
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doubt  on  other  occafions.  When  the  barons  and 
knights  of  fhires  in  that  parliament  confulted 
together,  about  an  aid  to  be  granted  to  the  King, 
the  barons  were  willing  to  give  their  tenth  iheaf, 
fleece,  and  lamb ;  but  the  knights  declined  giving 
fo  large  a  grant  till  they  had  confulted  their  con- 
flituents ;  which  occafioned  a  delay  very  fatal  to 
the  King's  affairs.  This  union  between  the  barons 
and  knights  feems  to  have  been  diffolved  about 
that  time.  For  the  King  having  called  a  parlia- 
ment to  meetat  Weft  minder,  April  23.  A.D.  1 343*, 
fent  Sir  Bartholomew  Burgherfh  to  aft:  their  ad- 
vice, whether  he  mould  make  a  peace  with  the 
King  of  France  under  the  mediation  of  the  Pope, 
or  not  ?  And  Sir  Bartholomew  having  propofed 
this  queftion  to  the  whole  parliament,  defired  the 
prelates  and  barons  to  deliberate  upon  it  among 
themfelves,  and  alfo  defired  the  knights  of  coun- 
ties and  commons  to  affemble  in  the  painted 
chamber ;  and  confult  about  the  fame  matter ; 
and  both  to  meet  in  full  parliament  on  Thurfday 
May  i .,  and  report  their  advice I3.  On  this  occafion 
wefind  the  two  houfes  of  lords  and  commong  com- 
pletely  formed ;  the  firfl  compofed  of  all  the 
clergy  and  laity  who  held  of  the  crown  by  barony, 
and  were  fummoned  by  particular  writs  directed 
to  each  member ;  the  fecond,  of  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  all  the  fmaller  barons,  citizens,  and  bur- 
gefies ;  an  excellent  inilitution,  which  hath  con- 
tinued, with  fome  fhort  interruptions  and  fmali 
variations,  through  more  than  four  centuries^ 

•*  Parliament.  Hift  vol.  z.  p.ajr. 
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This  permanent  divifion  of  the  parliament  into  Happy 
the  two  houfes  of  lords  and  commons  was  at- e5edliof 

this  eua- 

tended  with  many  advantages,  and  contributed  biifhment. 
more  than  any  other  event  to  the  improvement  of 
the  conftitution.  Each  of  thefe  houfes  confiding 
of  much  fewer  members  than  the  whole  parlia- 
ment, and  thefe  members  being  nearly  of  the 
fame  rank  in  fociety,  their  deliberations  were  con- 
dueled  with  great  calmnefs  and  regularity.  The 
commons,  being  no  longer  under  the  eye  of  po- 
tent and  haughty  barons,  in  whofe  prefence  they 
hardly  dared  to  fpeak,  took  courage,  and  gra- 
dually acquired  greater  weight  and  influence. 
Every  law  underwent  the  examination  of  two 
diftincT;  aflemblies,  jealous  of  each  other's  power, 
and  watchful  over  each  other's  conduct,  before 
it  was  prefented  to  the  King  for  his  aflent.  Each 
of  the  two  houfes  was  a  check  upon  the  other  ; 
by  which  neither  of  them  was  permitted  to  en- 
croach on  the  privileges  of  the  other,  or  on  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown.  In  a  word,  by  this 
happy  divifion  of  the  parliament  of  England  into 
the  two  houfes  of  lords  and  commons,  with  the 
King  at  their  head,  the  rightsof  all  ranksof  people 
were  fecured,  and  the  Englifti  conftitution  ac- 
quired the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  thr^e  moil 
famous  forms  of  government,  monarchy,  ariflo- 
cracy,  and  democracy,  without  their  difadvan- 
tages.  This  is  one  part  of  the  policy  of  England, 
which  Scotland,  to  its  unfpeakable  lofs,  never 
imitated. 

VOL.  VIII.  L  It 
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Gradual          It  required  a  confiderable  time  to  bring  the 
thlSghts  uni°n  °f  tne  knights  of  fhires  with  the  citizens 
and  com-    and  burgefies  to  perfection.     Many  years  after 
they  were  united,  the  members  of  the  lower  houfe 
of  parliament  were  conftantly  denominated,"  the 
"  knights  of  fhires  and  commons;"  and  theformer 
were  reputed  of  a  higher  order  in  fociety  than 
the  latter,  who  were  really  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  and  boroughs  they  reprefented  '4.  On  fome 
occafions,  the  knights  of  fhires,  having  finifhed 
their  bulinefs,  were  difmifTed,  when  the  citizens 
and  burgefTes  were  detained  in  order  to  lay  im- 
pofts  upon  certain  goods,  and  to  regulate  the  af- 
fairs of  trade,  which  was  confidered  as  their  pecu- 
liar province15.  That  they  might  be  properly  qua- 
lified for  doing  this,  this  King,  in  his  writs  of  fum- 
mons,  fometimes  directed  cities  and  boroughs  to 
elecl;  fuch  of  their  members  to  reprefent  them  as 
were  the  moft  expert  mariners,  or  moft  intelli- 
gent merchants16.     But  by  degrees  all  thefe  dif- 
tin&ions  vanifhed,  and  cities  and  boroughs  were 
reprefented  by  gentlemen  of  the  beft  families 
'  and  greateft  fortunes  in  the  kingdom. 
Humility         After  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgeffes  were 
of  the        united  into  one  affembly,  and  formed  the  lower 

commons.  J 

home  of  parliament,  they  treated  the  prelates  and 
great  barons,  whoformed  the  other  home,with  the 
greateft  refpecl  and  deference  on  all  occafions, 
and  feemed  to  entertain  very  humble  thoughts 
of  their  own  power  and  political  abilities.  When 

14  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.j.  paffim.  1S  Id.  p.  3 13. 

"  Id.  p.  314. 

matters 
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matters  of  great  moment,  or  of  great  difficulty, 
came  before  them,  they  commonly  applied  to  the 
lords,  and  petitioned,  that  certain  prelates  and 
barons  might  be  allowed  to  come  to  them,  and 
aflift  them  with  their  advice I?.  In  thefe  meetings 
of  the  commons  with  a  committee  of  the  lords, 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  fupplies  to  be 
granted  to  the  crown  were  ordinarily  fettled, 
and  afterwards  reported  in  full  parliament. 

The  parliaments  of  this  period,  in  regulating  Miftakeof 
the  fupplies,  fometimes  betrayed  a  degree  of  ig-  parliament. 
norance  of  the  (late  of  their  country,  which  would 
be  perfectly  incredible,  if  it  were  not  ib  well  at- 
tefted  as  to  preclude  all  doubt.  The  parliament 
which  met  at  Weilminfter,  February  24.  A.D. 
1371.,  granted  the  King  an  aid  of  50,000!.,  and  in 
order  to  raife  it,  impofed  a  tax  of  22  s.  30!.  upon 
every  parifti,  fuppoiing  the  number  of  parifhcs 
to  be  about  forty-five  thoufand.  But  it  was  foon 
found,  that  they  did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  part 
of  that  number;  and  confequently  that  the  tax 
impofed  would  not  have  raifed  a  fifth  part  of  the 
fum  granted18:  A  moil  aftonifhing  miilake,  to 
be  committed  by  fo  numerous  an  aifembly  com- 
pofed  of  the  greateft  and  moil  intelligent  perfons 
in  the  kingdom ! 

The  method  which  was  taken  to  rectify  the  singular 
miilake  above  mentioned  was  alfo  very  (ingular.  affemWy« 
Inftead  of  reaifembling  the  former  parliament,  or 
calling  a  new  one,  the  King  fummoned  a  certain 

17  Parliament.  Hift.  yol.i.  p.  315. 

18  Cotton's  Abridg.  from  the  Parliament-roll,  45th  Ed. III. 
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number  of  prelates  and  lords,  together  with  one 
halfoftheknights,citizens,andburgefles,whohad 
been  members  of  the  lafi  parliament,  all  named 
by  himfelf  in  his  writs  of  fummons,  to  meet  at 
Winchefter,  June  8th19.  This  very  remarkable 
affembly  afiumed  the  authority  of  a  parliament, 
and  raifed  the  tax  on  each  parifh  to  5!.  los. 
Such  a  meafure  would  not  have  been  thought  of 
in  a  more  mature  and  fettled  ilate  of  government. 
Lawyers  jn  the  days  of  chivalry  and  fuperflition,  when 
from  par-  difputcs  were  more  frequently  determined  by  the 
foment,  fword,  or  by  ordeals,  than  by  law,  the  profeffion 
of  a  lawyer  was  neither  very  lucrative  nor  very 
honourable,  and  confequently  was  embraced  by 
few  men  of  probity  and  credit.  This  brought  the 
profeffion  into  fuch  difgrace,  that  praclifing  law- 
yers were  declared  incapable  of  being  chofen 
members  of  parliament,  by  a  ftatute,  46th  Ed- 
ward III.  A.D.  I372.20  But  the  gentlemen  of 
that  profeffion  have  long  lince  wiped  off  that  re- 
proach, and  recovered  their  place  in  parliament, 
where  many  of  them  have  afted,  and  dill  con- 
tinue to  a£fc,  a  part  highly  honourable  to  them- 
felves  and  advantageous  to  their  country. 
Change  in  When  the  houfe  of  commons  was  completely 

the  manner    ,.  ™ 

of  making  formed,  a  new  mode  or  making  ftatutes  was  intro- 
duced.  The  commons,  towards  the  conclufion  of 
everyfeffion,prefented,mtheprefenceofthelords, 
certain  petitions  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances  to 
the  king ;  which  he  either  granted,  denied,  or 

'9  Brady,  vol.  a.  p.i6i. 

2    Carte  Hilt,  from  Records,  vol.z.  p.  483. 
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delayed.  Thofe  petitions  that  were  granted  were 
afterwards  put  into  the  form  of  flatutes  by  the 
judges  and  other  members  of  the  king's  council, 
inferted  in  the  ftatute  roll,  and  tranfmitted  to 
fheriffs  to  be  promulgated  in  their  county  courts21. 
But  this  inaccurate  manner  of  making  laws  was 
attended  with  many  inconveniencies ;  and  the 
commons  had  too  often  reafon  to  complain  that 
the  flatutes  did  not  exaclly  correfpond  with  their 
petitions.  They  had  Hill  better  reafon  to  com- 
plain of  Ed  ward  III.  for  repealing  a  ftatute  by  his 
proclamation,  which  had  been  made  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  petitions  which  he  had  granted, 
on  this  very  ftrange  pretence, —  that  he  had  dif- 
fembled  when  he  granted  their  petitions,  to  avoid 
the  mifchiefs  which  a  denial  would  have  pro- 
duced ".  In  a  word,  though  the  conftitution  and 
form  of  the  parliament  of  England  was  much  im- 
proved, and  its  authority  much  iricreafed,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  long  and  glorious  reign,  it  was  ftill 
very  far  from  that  degree  of  perfection  in  both 
thefe  refpects  to  which  it  hath  fince  attained. 

Many  ilatutes  were  made  in  this  period,  which  Statute 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of law* 
the  common  law,,  and  to  the  fecurity  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  people.     The  Great 
Charter  was  confirmed  by  no  fewer  than  ten  ac~ls 
of  parliament ;  and  fome  articles  of  it  were  ex- 
plained and  enlarged Z3.   Several  good  laws  were 

21  Kale's  Hifb  C.  L.  p.  14.  "  Statutes,  YoL  i.  p.  »j?. 

23  Statutes,  vol. i.  p.  194 — 333. 
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made  for  the  fpeedy  and  impartial  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice,  and  againft  thofe  dangerous 
aflbciations,  which  were  then  common,  forfup- 
porting  each  other  in  their  law  fiats24 ;  the  king's 
prerogative  of  pardoning  convicts,  particularly 
murderers,  which  had  been  very  improperly  ex- 
ercifed,  was  limited  by  various  flatutes25;  the 
inftitution  of  juftices  of  the  peace  was  confirmed 
and  improved,  and  thvjir  powers  enlarged26 ;  the 
intolerable  grievance  of  purveyance  for  the 
.  king's  houlehold  was  mitigated  z?.  The  flatute 
of  25th  Edward  III.  chap.  2.  intitled,  —  "  A  de- 
"  claration  which  offences  lhall  be  adjudged 
"  treafon,"  is  certainly  a  wife  and  good  law. 
Thefame  maybefaid  of  4th  Edward  I II.  chap.  14., 
"  That  a  parliament  ihall  be  holden  every  year 
"  once;"  and  of  36th  Edward  III.  chap.  15., 
"  That  pleas  ihall  be  pleaded  in  the  Englilh 
"  tongue  ;}>  and  of  feveral  others,  for  the  know- 
ledge of  which  the  reader  miift  be  referred  to 
the  ftatute-book. 

impraai-  Many  of  the  law^s  that  were  made  in  the  reign 
cable  fta-  of  Edward  III.,  and  ftill  ftand  in  the  ftatute- 
book,  are  become  impracticable,  and  may  be 
faid  to  be  repealed  by  thofe  -prodigious  changes 
in  the  flate  and  circumflances  of  the  kingdom, 
which  four  centuries  have  produced.  Such  are 
the  laws  relating  to  the  flapie  of  wool  and  other 
goods,  —  the  fumptuary  laws  prefcribing  the 

24  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p  195.  199.  204.  aio.  22.3,  &c. 

M  Id.  ibid.  p.  196.  218    &c.  Id.  ibid.   p.  195.  198.  240,  &c. 

27  Id.  ibid.  p.  202.  206.  219.  261,  &c. 
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drefs  and  dietof  perfons  of  different  ranks, — the 
flatutes  which  fettle  the  wages  of  labourers,  and 
the  prices  of  provilions ;  and  many  others 1S. 
Thefe  obfolete  impracticable  (latutes  are  valua- 
ble monuments  of  antiquity,  and  ought  to  be  care- 
fully preferved ;  but  the  propriety  of  retaining 
them  in  our  code  of  laws,  which  would  be  fuffici- 
ently  voluminous  without  them,  may  be  doubted. 

It  feems  to  be  impoffible  to  give  a  better  or  Common 
fhorter  account  of  the  Hate  of  the  common  law  law* 
in  this  period,  than  in  the  words  of  its  learned 
hiftorian :  "  King  Edward  III.  fucceeded  his 
"  father.  His  reign  was  long,  and  under  it  the 
"  law  was  improved  to  its  greateft  height.  The 
"  judges  and  pleaders  were  very  learned.  The 
"  pleadings  are  fomewhat  more  polifhed  than 
"  thofe  in  the  time  of  Edward  II. ;  yet  they 
u  have  neither  uncertainty,  prolixity,  nor  obfcu- 
"  rity.  They  were  plain  and  fkilful ;  and  in 
"  the  rules  of  law,  efpecially  in  relation  to  real 
"  actions,  and  titles  of  inheritance,  very  learned, 
"  and  excellently  poliftied,  and  exceeded,  thofe 
"  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  So  that  at  the  latter 
"  end  of  this  king's  reign,  the  law  feemed  to  be 
"  near  its  meridian."  29 

Few  attempts  were  made  to  deprive  the  crown  Preroga- 
of  its  juft   prerogatives   in   the  reign   of  Ed-  fhveescr°0fwn 
ward  III.     The  power  of  pardoning  was  indeed 
confined  within  reafonable  limits  by  law,  which, 

39  See  Statutes  at  Large,  temp.  Ed.  III. 
19  Kale's  Hilt.  Com.  Law,  p.  167,  168. 
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it  is  probable,  was  not  difagreeable  to  the  king; 
as  it  relieved  him  from  importunate  petitions, 
that  were  not  fit  to  be  granted*  Parliament,  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  taking  advantage 
of  his  neceffities,  made  a  bold  attack  on  the 
prerogative,  by  demanding  that  on  the  third  day 
of  eveiy  feffion  all  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown  fhould  be  diverted  of  their  offices,  and 
called  to  account  for  their  conduct  by  parlia- 
ment, and  that  if  any  of  them  were  found  cul- 
pable, they  mould  be  finally  deprived  of  their  of- 
fices, and  others  fubftituted  in  their  room.  With 
this  demand  Edward  found  it  neceffary  to  com- 
ply, in  order  to  obtain  a  large  fupply  of  money, 
of  which  he  flood  in  the  greateft  need.  But  he 
foon  recovered  the  power  he  had  loft,  by  boldly 
repealing  this  act  of  parliament,  to  which  he  had 
given  his  ailent,  declaring  in  a  proclamation,  that 
his  affent  had  been  involuntary,  and  that  the  act 
in  queflion  was  inconfiftent  with  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown,  which  he  was  bound  by  his  coro- 
nation oath  to  maintain31.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  arbitrary  unconflitutional  a£lion  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  Edward  III.  In  fpite  of  the  Great 
Charter,  which  he  had  often  confirmed,  and  of 
feveral  other  laws,  he  frequently  extorted  money 
from  his  fubjects  without  the  confent  of  parlia- 
ment, by  his  own  authority 3I.  All  the  remon- 
flrances  and  petitions  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons could  never  prevail  upon  him,  clearly  and 

30  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  i.  p.  23  7. 

31  Cotton,  Abridg.  p.  17, 18.  39.  47. 52, 53,  &c.  &c. 
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explicitly,  to  relinquifh  that  prerogative  ;  for  in 
the  very  laft  year  of  his  reign,  he  affirmed,  in 
the  face  of  his  parliament,,  that  he  had  a  right  to 
impofe  taxes  on  his  fubjects,  when  it  was  necef- 
fary  for  the  defence  of  the  realm. 32> 

The  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown  of  Eng-  Revenues 
land  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  which  is  ° 
the  fubject  of  this  book,  were  derived  from  thofe 
fources  which  have  been  defcribed  already  4  in  the 
third  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  this  work 22. 
Edward  III.  ifris  faid,  received  no  lefs  than  thirty 
thoufand  pounds  a-year  from  Ireland ;  and,  in 
time  of  peace,  it  is  probable  he  received  alfo 
confiderable  fums  from  his  dominions  on  the  con- 
tinent34. Thefe  fettled  hereditary  4revenues  were 
abundantly  fufficient  for  defraying  all  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  civil  government,  and  for  maintain- 
ing  the  royal  family  in  affluence  and  fplendour  ; 
but  they  were  far  from  being  fufficient. for  flip, 
porting  thofe  long  expenfive  wars  which  he  car- 
ried on  in  France  and  Scotland.  Thofe  wars 
involved  him  in  great  debts  and  difficulties^  and 
obliged  him  to  make  frequent  importunate  ap- 
plications to  parliament  for  pecuniary  aids,  as  well 
as  to  employ  feveral  other  methods  neither  fb 
juft  nor  honourable.  The  luftre  of  Edward's 
perfonal  accomplifhments,  and  great  victories, 
rendered  him  fo  popular,  that  his  applications  to 
parliament  for  money  were  feldom  unfuccefsful ; 

32  Cotton.  Abridg.  p.  154. 

33  See  vol.  6.  p.  15 — 18.  34 — 43.  3+  Walfmg.  p.35o. 
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and  he  obtained  far  more  frequent  and  liberal 
grants  than  any  of  his  predeceffors 3S.     To  enable 
us  to  form  fome  idea  of  the  value  of  thefe  par- 
liamentary grants,  and  of  the  fums  of  money 
which  he  extorted  from  his  fubjecls  by  other 
methods,  -it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  very  brief 
account  of  them  for  one  year.     The  parliament 
which  met  February  3.  A.D.  1338.,  granted  him 
one  half  of  next  fu miner's  wool  which  was  col- 
lected and  fold  for  400,000!. 36     About  the  fame 
time  he  feized  all  the  money,  jewels,  and  other 
goods,  of  the  Lombard  merchants  in  London  ; 
and  took  into  his  own  hands  all  the  revenues  of 
the  alien  priories,  and   retained   them  twenty 
years  ;  and  borrowed  great  fums  of  money  from 
feveral  abbeys.     That  parliament  granted  alfo  an 
additional  duty  of  two  millings  on  every  ton  of 
wine  imported,  over  and  above  all  former  cuftoms. 
Another   parliament    met    that    fame    year   in 
October,   at  Northampton,   and   granted  a  fif- 
teenth, befides  the  pre-emption  of  all  the  wool 
in  the  kingdom  at  a  very  low  price ;  and  the 
clergy  in  convocation  granted  a  tenth  for  two 
years37.      The   people  of  England   never  had 
greater  reafon  to  complain  of  taxes  than  in  this 
memorable  year,  in  which  their  king  aflumed  the 
title  of  King  of  France :  an  event  that  proved 
fatal  to  the  peace  and  profperity  of  both  king- 
doms, and,  anaongft  many  evils  of  which  it  was 

•5  See  Parliament.  Hift.  *  Knyghton,  col.  3570. 

i7  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  325 — 228. 
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productive,  contributed  not  a  little  to  multiply 
and  perpetuate  taxes. 

About  a  year  before  Edward  III.  affumed  the  Title  of 
title  of  King  of  France,  he  introduced  a  hew  order 
of  nobility,  to  inflame  the  military  ardour  and 
ambition  of  his  earls  and  barons,  by  creating  his 
elded  fon  Prince  Edward  Duke  of  Cornwall. 
This  was  done  with  great  folemnity,  in  full  par- 
liament at  Wedminder,  March  17.  A.  D.  1337., 
by  girding  the  young  prince  with  thefword,  and 
giving  him  a  patent,  containing  a  grant  of  the 
name,  title,  and  dignity  of  a  duke,  and  of  feveral 
large  edates,  to  enable  him  to  fupport  that  dig- 
nity 38.  This  high  title  was  alfo  conferred  by 
Edward  on  his  coufin  Henry  Earl  of  Lancader, 
and  on  two  of  his  own  younger  fons,  the  princes 
Lionel  and  John,  at  different  times,  but  with  the 
fame  folemnities. 39 

AFTER  the  death  of  King  Robert  I.  Scotland  Conftitu 
relapfed  into  a  date  of  diforder  and  diflrefs  almod 
equal  to  that  from  which  it  had  been  refcued  by 
the  wifdom,  valour,  and  good  fortune  of  that 
illudrious  prince.  The  competition  for  the  crown 
between  the  Bruce  and  Baliol  families  was  again 
revived,  and  the  partifans  of  thefe  families  alter- 
nately  triumphed,  and  were  defeated.  King  David 
Bruce,  who  finally  prevailed  in  this  long  and  fatal 
conted,  fpent  above  nine  years  of  his  reign,  an 

J''  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  621.     Rymer,  torn.  4,  p.  735. 
39  Selden,  p.  6za. 
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exile  in  France,  and  eleven  years  of  it  a  prifoner 
in  England.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  in  this 
unfortunate  reign,  which  continued  forty  years, 
any  great  improvementscould  be  made  in  the  laws 
and  government  of  a  country  in  fuch  unhappy 
circumflances.  Two  capitularies  or  iyftems  of 
laws  which  are  faid  to  have  been  made  in  the 
reign  of  David  II.  are  publifhed  among  the  an- 
cient laws  of  Scotland  <° ;  but  there  is  good  rea- 
fon  to  fufpee"l,  that  the  laws  contained  in  the  firft 
of  thefe  capitularies  are  not  genuine.  All  amer- 
ciaments  for  delinquencies  are  by  thefe  laws  ap- 
pointed to  be  paid  in  cattle,  and  not  in  money, 
which  was  not  the  cuflom  of  Scotland  in  the  four- 
teenth century4'.  It  is  hardly  to  be  iuppofed, 
that  the  parliament  of  Scotland  in  this  period 
could  be  capable  of  making  the  following  law  : 
"  It  is  flatute  by  the  king,  that  if  any  man  kills 
"  another  man's  dog  unjuflly,  he  ihall  watch  his 
"  dunghill  a  year  and  a  day42.5'  Some  other 
laws  in  this  collection  are  ftill  more  abfurd.  The 
laws  contained  in  the  fecond  of  thefe  capitularies 
feem  to  be  genuine,  andfome  of  them  are  of  the 
fame  import  with  Englifh  ftatutes  of  this  period43. 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  thefe  laws  were  made, 
according  to  the  title  prefixed  to  them,  "  in  a  par- 
"  liament  holden  at  Scone,  by  King  David  II. 


*  Regiam  Majeftatem,  p.  370—390.  4I  Id.  p.  370. 

42  Chap.  15. 

43  Compare  Regiam  Majeftatem,  p.  384—390.  with  ftatutes  of 
Ed  ward  III. 

"  November 
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"  November  6*  A.D.  1347.,"  becaufe  that  prince 
was  then  a  prifoner  in  England,  and  a  great  part 
of  Scotland  had  fubmitted  to  Edward  Baliol.    It 
feems  to  be  impoffible  to  difcover  with  certainty 
at  what  time,  and  by  whom,  the  four  books  of 
laws  called  Regiam  Majejtatem  were  compofed 
and  publifhed.     They  are  by  many  learned  men 
afcribed  to  David  II.  chiefly  for  this  reafon,  that 
they  do  not  think  it  probable  that  they  were  fo 
ancient  as  David  I.     But  this  argument  is  evi- 
dently not  conclufive ;  and  the  character  given  in 
the  preface  to  thefe  laws  of  that  king,  at  whofe 
command  they  were  collected,  cannot,  with  any 
regard  to  truth,  be  applied  to  David  II. 44      A 
collection  of  laws  made  by  Robert  II.  in  a  parlia- 
ment at  Scone,  May  i.  A.D.  1372.,  are  pub- 
lifhed among  the  ancient  laws  of  Scotland 4S.     In 
thefe  ftatutes,  the  diftinction  between  murder 
committed  with  deliberate  purpofe,  and  man- 
flaughter  committed  in  a  fudden  guft  of  paffion, 
called  chaudmelle,  is  clearly  marked 46 :  a  diftinc- 
tion  founded  in  reafon,  and  worthy  of  the  moft 
ferious  attention  of  all  criminal  judges.     In  the 
feventeenth  and  laft  chapter  of  thefe  laws  the 
members  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland  at  that 
time   are   thus  enumerated  and  defcribed :  — . 
"  Prelates,  and    procurators  of  prelates,  and 
"  others  of  the  clergy,  earls,  barons,  and  bur- 
*c  gefles." 47     From  the  fame  ftatute  we  learn, 

«*  See  Regiam  Majeitatem,  Preface.  4S  Id.  p.  3  91. 

*6    Id.  p.  391— 39J.  «7    Id.  p.  398. 
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that  the  King,  at  the  conclufion  of  tins  parlia- 
ment, promifed,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  that  he 
would  obferve  all  the  laws  that  had  been  made 
in  it ;  and  his  eldeft  ion,  afterwards  Robert  III., 
and  all  the  members  of  the  parliament,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  took  a  folemn  oath  on  the  holy 
gofpels  to  the  fame  purpofe  48 :  a  fufficient  proof 
that  laws  had  not  a  proper  degree  of  authority, 
when  fuch  a  ceremony  was  thought  neceffary. 


SECTION  V. 

Changes  in  the  Conftitution,  Government,  and  Laws,  of 
Britain,  from  the  accejjion  of  Richard  II.  A.D.  1377. 
to  the  accejjion  of  Henry  IV.  A.D.  1399. 

r  I  ^HE  conftitution  and  government  of  England 
-•*-  may  not  improperly  be  compared  to  a  fhip 
that  hath  been  long  at  fea,  expofed  to  many 
violent  florms,  and  in  frequent  danger  of  being 
beat  to  pieces.  Few  of  thofe  ftorms  were  more 
violent  than  that  which  was  raifed  by  the  villains 
or  common  people  in  the  country,  A.D.  1381., 
and  threatened  the  fubverfion  of  all  order,  law, 
and  government  *.  But  as  the  hiftory  of  that 
dangerous  commotion  hath  been  already  given, 
it  is  fufficient  to  obferve  in  this  place,  that  it 
made  no  change  in  the  conftitution,  and  that  the 
peafants  engaged  in  it  were  reduced  to  the  fame 

^  Regiam  Majeftatem,  p.  398.  '  Walfmg.  p.  24 7 — *79- 

Hate 
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ftate  of  depreffion  and  fervitude  under  which 
they  had  formerly  groaned.2 

The  parliament  of  England  having  undergone 
many  changes,  and  aflumed  various  forms,  about  ment* 
the  beginning  of  this  reign  approached  very  near 
to  that  happy  form  in  which  it  hath  almoft  ever 
fince  continued.  It  then  confided,  as  it  doth  at 
prefent,  of  the  two  houfes  of  lords  and  commons, 
which  regularly  met,  and  held  their  deliberations 
in  two  diflincl;  apartments. 

The  houfe  of  lords  confifled  of  all  the  great  Houfe  of 
men,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  held  im-  lord80 
mediately  of  the  crown  by  barony,  which  com- 
prehended all  the  archbiihops  and  biftiops,  many 
abbots,  and  a  few  priors,  who  were  the  lords  fpi- 
ritual;  all  the  dukes,  earls,  and  barons,  who 
were  the  lords  temporal.  Every  ipiritual  and 
temporal  lord  received  a  particular  fummons  to 
every  parliament  3.  The  juftices  of  the  king's 
bench  and  common  pleas,  and  the  members 
of  the  King's  privy  council,  who  were  neither 
prelates  nor  barons,  were  alfo  fummoned  in 
the  fame  manner  4.  According  to  this  fcheme, 
the  houfe  of  lords,  in  the  firlt  parliament  of 
Richard  II.  confifted  of  the  archbiihops  and 
bifhops,  twenty-two  abbots,  and  two  priors, 
one  duke,  thirteen  earls,  forty-feven  barons, 
and  twelve  judges  and  privy  counfellors  5.  A 
greater  number  of  abbots  and  priors  were  fum- 


3  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  353.  3  Dugdale's  Summons,  &c. 

4  Dugdale's  Summons,  &c.  p.  296.  s  Id.  ibid. 
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moned  to  fome  parliaments  than  to  others 6.  To 
that  of  49th  Henry  III.,  no  fewer  that  lixty- 
three  abbots  and  thirty-fix  priors  were  fum- 
moned  ;  whereas  not  a  fourth  part  of  that  num- 
ber were  called  to  feveral  fubfequent  parlia- 
ments in  this  period  7.  The  chief  reafon  of  this 
great  variation  feems  to  have  been  this,  that  thefe 
prelates,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  the  expence 
and  trouble  of  attending  parliaments,  laboured 
earneftly  to  procure  exemptions  from  that  fervice, 
in  which  many  of  them  fucceeded.  Thofe  of 
them  who  could  plead  that  they  did  not  hold 
their  lands  per  baroniam  (by  barony)  of  the 
crown,  were  immediately  exempted8.  The  king 
claimed  and  exercifed  the  prerogative  of  calling 
up  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  by  a  particular  fum- 
mons  to  each  of  them,  fome  of  the  moil  opulent 
and  illuftrious  knights,  though  they  did  not  hold 
their  lands  of  the  crown  by  barony;  and  fuch  of 
thefe  knights  as  were  regularly  fummoned  for  a 
confiderable  time,  became  lords  of  parliament, 
and  barons,  by  virtue  of  thefe  writs  of  fummons. 
This  honour  was  commonly  continued  to  their 
heirs,  who  were  fummoned  to  parliament  in  the 
fame  manner9.  In  this  reign  the  cuftom  of 
creating  barons  by  patent  was  introduced,  con- 
ferring upon  the  perfon  fo  created,  and  his  heirs- 
male,  the  honour  and  dignity  of  a  baron  by  a 
certain  title,  with  all  the  other  privileges  of  the 

6  Selden,  Tit.  Hon.  p.  596— -604. 

7  Dugdale's  Summons,  p.  i,  a. 

*  S«lden,  Tit.  Hon.  p.6oj — 608.  »  Id.  p.  591— 610. 
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peerage.  Sir  John  Beauchamp  of  Holt,  fteward 
of  the  houfehold  to  'Richard  II.,  was  the  firft 
baron  in  England  of  this  kind,  who  was  created 
Lord  Beauchamp,  baron  of  Kidderminfter,  by 
patent,  A.D.  I388.10  At  the  conclufion,  there- 
fore, of  this  period,  the  houfe  of  lords  confifled 
of  barons  of  three  different  kinds,  viz.  —  barons 
by  tenure,  —  barons  by  writs  of  fummons, — and 
barons  by  patent. 

The  houfe  of  commons,  confiding  of  the  Houfe  of 
knights  of  {hires,  with  the  reprefentatives  of  ci- 
ties  and  boroughs,  was  now  fo  completely  formed, 
that  it  was  found  neceffary  to  chufe  one  of  their 
own  members,  at  the  beginning  of  every  parlia- 
ment, to  prefide  in  their  debates,  and  communi- 
cate what  they  thought  proper,  in  their  name,  to 
the  king  and  the  houfe  of  lords.  The  member 
who  was  chofen  to  perform  thefe  offices  was  very 
properly  called  thefpeaker  of  the  hoii/e  of  commons. 
Sir  Peter  de  la  More,  knight  of  the  ihire  for  the 
county  of  Hereford,  was  chofen  fpeaker  by  the 
commons  in  the  firft  parliament  of  Richard  II., 
A.D.  1377.,  and  is  the  firft  upon  record  who 
bore  that  honourable  office11.  At  his  firft  ap- 
pearance before  the  king  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
at  the  head  of  the  commons,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing proteftation  :  "  That  what  he  had  to  de- 
"  clare  was  from  the  whole  body  of  the  com- 
"  mons  5  and  therefore  required,  that  if  he  fliould 

10  Selden,Tit.  Hon.  p.6i;,  618. 

1 '  Cotton.  Abridg.  p.  15 5 .     Parliament.  Hift.  p.  3 3  9. 
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"  happen  to  fpeak  any  thing  without  their  con- 
"  fent,  that  it  fhould  be  amended  before  his  de- 
"  parture  from  the  faid  place12."      Sir  James 
Pickering,  the  fecond  fpeaker  on  record,  made 
this  humble  requeft  in  the  name  of  the  commons, 
"  That  if  he  mould  utter  any  thing  to  the  pre- 
"judice,  damage,  flander,  or  difgrace   of  the 
"  king,  or  his  crown,  or  in  leflening  the  honour 
"  or  eftates  of  the  great  lords,  it  might  not  be 
"-taken  notice  of  by  the  king,  and  that  the  lords 
"  would  pafs  it  by  as  if  nothing  had  been  faid  ; 
"  for  it  was  the  moft  ardent  defire  of  the  com- 
"  mons,  to  maintain  the  honour  and  eftate  of  the 
"king,  and  the  rights  of  the  crown,  as  alfo  to 
"  preferve  the  reverence  due  to  the  lords  in  all 
"  points13."     The  king,   by  his  chancellor,  or 
fome  other  great  officer,  made  a  fpeech  at  the 
opening   of  every  parliament,  reprefenting  the 
reafons  of  calling  it,  the  greateft  of  which  com- 
monly was,  —  to  obtain  a  grant  of  money  j  and 
this,  it  was  infifled,  ihould  be  made  before  they 
entered  on  any  other  bufmefs  I4.     The  fum  to  be 
granted,  and  the  ways  and  means  of  railing  it, 
were  commonly  fettled  in  a  committee  of  lords 
and  commons,  andfometimes  even  by  the  lords, 
at  the  requeil  of  the  commons15.     The  clergy 
Hill  continued  to  grant  their  own  money  in  con- 
vocation, and  treated  every  attempt  of  the  parlia- 

12  Cotton.  Abridg.  p.  155.     Parliament.  Hilt.  p. 3 3 9. 

13  Id.  350. 

14  Bifhop  Ellys's  Trafts,  vol.  a.  p.  91.  from  the  Records. 
5  ParlHift,  vol.i.  p»3J3- 360. 

ment 
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merit  to  tax  them  as  illegal  and  unconftitutional16. 
When  the  parliament  at  Northampton,  A.D. 
1380.,  propofed  to  raife  one  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  by  a  capitation-tax  upon  the  laity,  pro- 
vided the  clergy  raifed  fifty  thoufand,  which  was 
their  juft  proportion,  fince  they  poflefled  a  third 
part  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  clergy,  who  were  then 
met  in  convocation  at  the  fame  place,  made  this 
haughty  reply,  "  That  their  grants  were  never 
"  made  in  parliament,  nor  ought  to  be ;  and  that 
"  laymen  neither  could  nor  fhould  conftrain 
"  them  in  that  cafe  V  When  the  fupplies  were 
fettled,  the  commons  were  permitted  to  prefent 
their  petitions  to  the  king  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
and  fuch  of  them  as  were  granted  were  formed 
into  flatutes,  in  the  manner  that  hath  been  al- 
ready mentioned. IS 

The  houfe  of  commons,  even  after  it  was  fully  Modeftyof 
eftablifhed,  ac"led  with  much  modefly  and  diffi-  the  houfe 
dence,  and  feems  to  have  flood  in  awe  of  the 
king  and  the  houfe  of  lords.  Of  this  many  ex- 
amples might  be  produced  :  but  the  following 
one  will  probably  be  thought  fufficient.  One 
Thomas  Haxey,  a  clergyman,  and  a  member  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  in  that  parliament  which 
met  at  Weftminfter,  January  22.  A.D.  1397., 
propofed  to  the  consideration  of  the  houfe,  a 
law  for  reducing  the  expences  of  the  king's 
houfehold,  and  preventing  too  great  a  number 

16  Parl.Hift.  vol.i.  p.36i.     Hody's  Hift.  Convoc.  part  3.  p.zzg. 

17  Parl.Hift.  p. 361.  IS  Seep.i48. 
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of  bifhops  and  ladies  from  reiiding  at  court. 
The  King  being  informed  of  this  propofal,  was 
much  incenfed ;  and  fending  for  the  peers,  told 
them,  that  he  underftood  there  was  a  bill  brought 
into  the  houfe  of  commons,  intrenching  upon 
thofe  prerogatives  and  royalties  which  his  prede- 
eeffors  had  enjoyed,  and  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  maintain ;  and  commanded  the  lords 
fpiritual  and  temporal  to  acquaint  the  commons 
with  this  determination,  and  to  charge  th-eir 
fpeaker,  Sir  John  Butty,  upon  his  allegiance,  to 
deliver  up  the  bill,  with  the  name  of  the  perfon 
who  had  brought  it  into  the  houfe.  When  the 
commons  received  this  meffage,  they  came  be- 
fore the  King  in  full  parliament,  delivered  up 
the  obnoxious  bill,  with  the  name  of  its  authoiy 
and  exprefled  the  deepefl  concern  that  they  had 
offended  His  Majefty:  moil  humbly  praying 
him  to  excufe  them,  "  for  that  it  never  was  their 
"  intent  to  ipeak,  fhow,  or  act  any  thing  which 
"  fhould  be  an  offence  or  give  difpleafure  to  His 
"  Majefty."  The  King  was  gracioufly  pleafed 
to  accept  of  their  excufe.  But  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  condemned  Mr.  Haxey  to  die  the  death  of 
a  traitor.  And  this  mod  cruel  fentence  would 
probably  have  been  executed  upon  him,  if  he 
had  not  been  a  clergyman.  But  the  Archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  with  all  the  other  prelates,  fell 
on  their  knees  before  the  King,  and  moil  ear- 
neftly  begged  his  life,  and  the  cuitody  of  liis 
body,  which  they  obtained. I9 

If  Cotton.  Abridg.  p.  3^. 
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The  feflions  of  parliament  in  this,  as  well  as  in  Seffionsof 
former  periods,  were  commonly  very  fhort,  which  Parli*ment 
was  attended  with  many  inconveniencies.  Laws 
were  made  in  hade,  without  due  deliberation  ; 
and  affairs  of  great  importance,  which  ought  to 
have  deen  difcuffed  in  parliament,  were  left  to 
be  determined  by  the  king  and  his  council.  To 
remedy  thefe  inconveniencies,  certain  expedients 
were  fometimes  employed,  which  were  produc- 
tive of  ftill  greater  evils.  In  the  tenth  year  of 
this  reign,  A.  D.  1386.,  the  two  houfes  inverted 
a  committee  of  eleven  prelates  and  peers  with 
parliamentary  powers,  and  compelled  the  king 
to  grant  them  a  commiffion  to  exercife  all  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  regulate 
certain  affairs  which  the  parliament  could  not 
overtake20.  By  this  meafure  the  conftitution 
was  quite  fubverted  for  a  feafon,  and  before  it 
was  reilored,  almoft  all  who  had  been  concerned 
either  in  oppofing  or  promoting  the  above  expe- 
dient, were  involved  in  ruin.  About  ten  years 
after  a  fimilar  method  was  adopted,  by  the  par- 
liament that  met  at  Shrewfbury,  January  27. 
A.D.  1398.  On  the  laft  day  of  afeffion  that  had 
lafled  only  four  days,  the  commons  prefented  a 
petition  to  the  King  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  to  this 
purpofe, — "  That  whereas  they  had  before  them 
"  divers  petitions,  as  well  for  fpecial  perfons  and 
"  others  not  read  and  anfwered,  and  alfo  many 
"  other  matters  and  things  had  been  moved  in 

i 

38  ParLHift.  p.4oi. 
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"  prefence  of  the  king,  which  for  fhortnefs  of 
"  time  could  not  be  well  determined,  that  it 
"  would  pleafe  His  Majefty  to  commit  full  power 
"  to  certain  lords  and  others,  to  examine,  an- 
"  fwer,  and  difpatch  the  petitions,  matters,  and 
"  things  above  faid,  and  all  dependencies  on 
"  them 2I."  As  this  parliament  was.  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  court,  this  petition  was  readily 
granted  by  the  King ;  and  twelve  lords  and  fix 
commoners  were  invefted  with  parliamentary 
powers;  which  they  abufed  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  they  brought  deftru&ion  both  on  themfelves 
and  on  their  mifguided  fovereign,  who  trufted  too 
much  to  their  authority.  So  dangerous  is  it  for  a 
predominant  party  to  grafp  at  unconditional 
powers,  which  they  feldom  fail  to  abufe  to  their 
own  ruin,  as  well  as  to  the  hurt  of  their  country. 
Statute  Many  laws  that  were  made  in  the  reign  of 

Richard  II.,  have  flill  a  place  in  our  ftatute- 
book;  but  the  far  greateft  part  of  them  have  been 
as  effectually  repealed  by  length  of  time  and 
change  of  circumftances,as  they  could  have  been 
by  fifty  ac~ls  of  parliament.  Of  this  kind  are  all 
the  laws  for  regulating  the  prices  of  labour  and 
provifions,  as  well  as  many  others".  Some  very 
wife  and  good  laws  were  made  in  this  reign  for 
the  encouragement  of  navigation,  trade,  and 
commerce.  By  one  of  thefe  laws  it  was  enacted, 
that  the  merchants  of  England  fhould  neither 
export  nor  import  any  goods  in  any  but  Englifh 

"  ParLHift.  p.49».  2I  Statutes,  vol. i.  p.333— 424. 
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fliips ;  which  may  be  confidered  as  our  firft  na- 
vigation a£t23.  Some  good  laws  were  alfo  made 
in  this  reign  for  increafing  the  number,  and 
regulating  the  proceedings,  of  juftices  of  the 
peace24.  Such  as  defire  a  more  particular  know- 
lege  of  the  flatutes  made  in  this  period,  may  have 
recourfe  to  the  ftatute  book,  and  the  ingenious 
work  quoted  below. zs 

The  common  law  declined  rather  than  im-  common 
proved  in  this  period.     "  Richard  II.,  (fays  an  law- 
"  excellent  judge)  fucceeding  his  grandfather,    • 
<c  the  dignity  of  the  law,  together  with  the  ho- 
"  nour  of  the  kingdom,  by  reafon  of  the  weak- 
"  nefs  of  this  prince,  and  the  difficulties  occur- 
"  ing  in  his  government,  feemed  fomewhat  to 
"  decline,    as   may  appear  by   comparing  the 
"  twelve  laft  years  of  Edward  III.,  commonly 
"  called  quadragefins,  with  the  reports  of  King 
"  Richard  II.,  wherein  appears  a  vifible  declina- 
"  tion  of  the  learning  and  depth  of  the  judges 
"  and  pleaders."26 

The  barbarous  diforderly  cuflom  of  mainte-  jtfainte- 
nance,  as  it  was  called,  contributed  not  a  little  nance* 
to  diflurb  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  prevent 
the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice.     Mainte- 
nance, which  prevailed  very  much  through  the 
whole  of  this  reign,  is  thus  defined  in  a  ftatute 
made  in  a  parliament  at  Weftminfter,  A.  D.  1 377 : 

23  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  35 1.  398.  2+  Id.  p.38o.  386.  398,  &c. 

as  Honourable  Daines  Harrington's  Obfervations  on  the  Statutes, 
p.Z4Z — a8a. 

*  Kale's  Hift.  C.L.  p.  169. 

M  4  — "  Divers 
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— "  Divers  people  of  fmall  revenue  of  land,  rent, 
"  or  other  poffeffions,  do  make  great  retinue  of 
"  people,  as  well  of  efquires  as  of  others,  in 
"  many  parts  of  the  realm,  giving  to  them 
"  hats  and  other  liveries,  of  one  fuit  by  year, 
cc  taking  from  them  the  value  of  the  fame  livery, 
ct  or  percafe  the  double  value,  by  fuch  covenant 
"  and  affurance,  that  every  of  them  fhall  main- 
"  tain  other  in  all  quarrels,  be  they  reafonable 
"  or  unreafonable,  to  the  great  mifchief  and  op- 
"  preffion  of  the  people.5'.27 
Preroga-  The  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  li- 
tivesofthe  kertjes  Of  tne  people,  were  both  in  a  very  flue- 

fMw,i/*i  _  L  M. 

tuating  unfettled  flate  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL 
In  the  hurling  times,  as  they  were  called,  towards 
the  beginning  of  this  reign,  the  infurreetions  of 
the  commons  threatened  the  diffolution  of  all  go- 
vernment;— about  the  middle  of  it,  a  powerful 
combination  of  the  nobles  annihilated  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown,  and  engroffed  the  whole 
power  of  the  flate  ;  —  and  towards  the  end  of  it, 
the  court-party  gained  the  afcendant ;  and  the 
weak  unhappy  Richard,  fupported  by  a  junto  of 
his  favourites,  inverted  with  unconftitutional 
powers  by  an  obfequious  parliament,  acted  in  a 
manner  fo  arbitrary  and  imprudent,  that  he  loft 
the  affections  of  his  fubjeets,  and  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  a  bold  ufurper  to  deprive  him  of  his 
crown  and  life.  It  is  difficult  to  determine,  in 
which  of  the  above  fituations  the  people  were 

27  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  335. 
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mod  oppreffed,  and  the  greateft  acts  of  tyranny 
were  perpetrated. 

The  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown  were  Revenue* 
now  become  quite  inadequate  to  the  expences  of  of  the 
government,  efpecially  when  the  nation  was  en-  c 
gaged  in  war.     This  obliged  Richard  II.,  who 
was  uncommonly  expenfive  in  his  houfehold,  to 
make  frequent  applications  to  parliaments  and 
-convocations  for  fupplies,  which  were  granted 
almoft  every  year,  and  confided,  either  in  addi- 
tional impofitions  on  merchandife,  or  in  tenths 
and  fifteenths.     A  tax  of  a  new  and  fingular  na- 
ture  was  impofed   by  parliament,  A.D.  1378. 
This  was  a  capitation  tax,  proportioned  to  the 
different  ranks  and  degrees  of  men  in  fociety ; 
and  on  that  account  it  merits  our  attention. 
The  proportions  were  as  follows : 

A  duke,  10  marks  ; — an  earl,  4!. — a  countefs* 
dowager,  4!. — a  baron,  banneret,  or  knight  who 
had  as  good  an  eftate  as  a  baron,  2!. — every  ba- 
chelor and  efquire,  who  by  eftate  ought  to  be 
made  a  knight,  2os. — widows  of  fuch  bachelors 
and  efquires,  2os. — efquires  of  lefs  eftate,  45.  jd. 
— widows  of  fuch  efquires,  6s.  8d. — efquires 
without  lands,  that  bear  arms,  35.  3d. — chief 
prior  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  John,  408. — every 
commander  of  the  order,  20  s. — every  knight  of 
the  order,  133.  4d. — every  brother  of  the  order, 
35. 4d. — judges  of  the  king's  bench  and  common 
pleas,  and  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  each 
i  oos. — every  ferjeant  and  great  apprentice  of  the 
law,  408.— other  apprentices  of  the  law,  2os. — 

attorneys. 
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attorneys,  6s.  8d. — mayor  of  London,  4!. — al- 
dermen of  London, 408. — mayors  of  great  towns, 
408. — mayors  of  fmaller  towns,  2os.  los.  or 
6s.  sd. — jurats  of  good  towns,  and  great  mer- 
chants, 20  s. — fufficient  merchants,  8  s.  4  d. — 
lefTer  merchants,  artificers,  and  hulbandmen,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  their  eftate,  45.  8  d.  3  s.  4d. 
2  s.  i  s.  6  d. — every  ferjeant  and  freeman  of  the 
country,  6  s.  8d.  or  40  d. — the  farmers  of  manors, 
parfonages,  and  granges,  dealers  in  cattle,  and 
other  tradefmen,  according  to  their  eilate,  6s.  8  d. 
40  d.  2  s.  or  i  s. — advocates,  notaries,  and  proc- 
tors, who  are  married,  fhall  pay  as  ferjeants  of 
the  law; — apprentices  of  the  law,  or  attorneys 9 
according  to  their  eftate,  408.  20 s.  or  6s.  8d. — 
apparitors  that  are  married,  according  to  their 
eftate,  35.  4d.  2S.  i  s. — innkeepers,  according  to 
their  eftates,  40 d.  2s.  is.  —  every  married  man 
above  the  age  of  fixteen,  for  himfelf  and  wife, 
4d.  —  every  man  or  woman  above  lixteen,  and 
unmarried  4d.  —  every  firange  merchant,  ac- 
cording to  his  abilities.28 

28  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p, 346,  347. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Hiftory  of  Learning  in  Great  Britain,  from  the 
death  of  King  John,  A.D.  1216.,  to  the  accef- 
Jlon  of  Henry  IV.  A.D.  1399. 

'HERE  feems  to  have  been  a  fucceflion  of  pian  of 

light  and  darknefs  in  the  intelle&ual  as  the  chaP- 
well  as  in  the  material  world.  How  bright,  for 
example,  was  the  funfhine  of  the  Auguftan  age? 
and  how  profound  the  darknefs  of  that  long  night 
which  fucceeded  the  fall  of  the  weftern  empire  ? 
From  that  darknefs  Britain,  and  fome  other  na- 
tions of  Europe,  began  to  emerge  a  little  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  as  hath  been 

made 
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made  appear  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  pre- 
,  ceding  book  of  this  work.  In  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  which  are  the  fubje6l  of  our 
prefent  enquiries,  though  the  ftate  of  learning 
was  fluctuating,  and  fome  parts  of  it  perhaps  de- 
clined a  little  ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  circle  of 
the  fciences  was  enlarged,  and  fome  of  them 
were  conliderably  improved.  This,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  very  brief  ac- 
count—  i.  Of  the  fciences  that  were  cultivated. 
— 2.  Of  the  moft  learned  men  who  flotirifhed. — 
3.  And  of  the  mod  coniiderable  feminaries  of 
learning  that  were  eftablifhed  in  Britain  in  the 
prefent  period.  . 


SECTION  I. 

An  account  of  the  Sciences  that  were  cultivated  in  Britain, 
from  A.  D.  1216.  to  A.  D.  1 399. 

A  LLthe  following  fciences  were  cultivated  in 
•X**  the  prefent  period,  as  many  of  them  had 
been  in  the  former,  viz.  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic, 
metaphyfics,  phyfics,  ethics,  fcholaftic  divinity, 
the  canon  law,  the  civil  law,  the  common  law, 
arithmetic,  geography,  geometry,  aftronomy, 
aftrology,  optics,  mechanics,  chymiftryjalchymy, 
medicine,  and  furgery.  And  as  an  account  hath 
been  already  given  of  many  of  them,  it  will  not 
be  neceflary  to  dwell  long  upon  them  in  this 
place.1 

1  See  vol.  6.  p.  89 — 116. 

The 
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The  grammar  of  the  Latin  language  was  not  Grammar. 
ftudied  with  fo  much  diligence  and  fuccefs  in 
this,  as  it  had  been  in  the  former  period:  I  know 
of  no  Britifh  writers  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth  centuries  who  wrote  fuch  pure  and  claf- 
fical  Latin  as  John  of  Salisbury,  Peter  of  Blois, 
Jofeph  of  Exeter,  and  feveral  others,  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  twelfth2.  The  improvement  of  the 
Englifh  language,  and  the  more  frequent  ufe  of 
it  even  by  fcholars,  both  in  converfation  and 
writing,  might  be  one  reafon  that  the  Latin  was 
not  ftudied  with  fo  much  ardour  as  formerly. 
The  impatience  of  the  youth  of  thofe  times  to 
engage  in  the  ftudy  of  the  canon  law,  which  was 
then  the  high  way  to  wealth  and  honour,  was 
probably  another  reafon  that  they  did  not  employ 
a  fufficient  portion  of  their  time  in  the  ftudy  of 
the  languages3.  But,  whatever  might  be  the 
reafons  of  it,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  Latin 
ufed  in  the  moft  celebrated  feats  of  learning  in 
the  thirteenth  century  was  exceedingly  barba- 
rous and  ungrammatical.  Robert  Kilwarby 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  vifited  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford  A.D.  1276.,  and  with  great  folemnity 
pronounced  a  fentence  of  condemnation  againft 
the  following  phrafes,  which  were  commonly 
ufed,  and  even  defended  in  that  univerfity: 
"  Ego  currit; — tu  currit ;  —  currens  eft  ego" 
&c.4  Nor  was  this  fentence  of  the  primate, 
though  enforced  by  very  fevere  fanclions,  fuffi- 

2  Bulaei  Hift.  Univerf.  Parifienf.  p. 55 6.  3  M.  Paris,  an.  1*54. 

*  A.  Wood,  Hift.Uaiverf.Oxon.  1.x.  p.  1*5. 

pleat 
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cient  to  banifh  thofe  barbarifms,  or  filence  their 
defenders ;  for  when  his  fucceflbr  Archbilhop 
Peckham  vifited  Oxford,  A.D.  1284.,  he  found 
it  neceflTary  to  pronounce  a  fimilar  fentence 
againfl  the  fame  phrafes,  and  others  equally 
ungrammatical.5 

Greek,  When  the  Latin  language,  which  was  fo  much 
&c.  ufed  in  churches,  colleges,  and  courts  of  juflice, 
and  in  competitions  of  all  kinds,  was  cultivated 
with  fo  little  care,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  much 
application  was  given  to  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Oriental  languages.  The  truth  is,  they  were 
totally  neglected,  except  by  very  few  ;  and  thefe 
few  were  (Irongly  fufpecled  of  being  magicians, 
who  ftudied  thefe  unknown  languages  in  order  to 
converfe  more  fecretly  with  the  devil6.  The 
famous  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  unqueilionably 
the  moil  learned  man  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  the  bed  acquainted  with  the  flate  of  learn- 
ing, affures  us,  that  there  were  not  more  than 
three  or  four  perfons  among  the  Latins  in  his 
time  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  That  excellent  perfon  moil  patheti- 
cally lamented  this  neglect  of  the  languages,  and 
warmly  recommended  the  ftudy  of  them  by  the 
ftrongeft  arguments.7 

Rhetoric.  When  the  knowledge  of  the  languages  was  fo 
defe6live,  rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  pleafing,  affect- 
ing, and  perfuaiive  fpeaking,  could  not  be  culti- 
vated to  great  advantage.  That  part  of  edu- 

5  A.  Wood,  Hift.  Univerf.  Oxon.  l.i.  p.  137.       *  Id.  ibid.  p.  130. 
7  R.Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  ^.44—56. 

cation 
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cation  however  was  not  quite  neglected.  Lec- 
tures on  rhetoric  were  read  in  every  confiderable 
feat  of  learning  ;  and  fuch  as  excelled  in  it  were 
advanced  to  the  degree  of  matters  or  doctors  in 
that  art3.  The  Dominicans,  Francifcans,  and 
other  mendicant  friars,  fludied  the  arts  of  de- 
clamation with  no  little  diligence  ;  becaufe  the 
fuccefs  of  their  begging  depended  very  much  on 
the  popularity  of  their  preaching.  Bederic  de 
Bury,  who  was  provincial  of  the  Auguftinians  in 
England  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  greatly 
admired  by  his  contemporaries,  and  is  celebrated 
by  feveral  authors  for  the  eloquence  of  his 
preaching.9 

Logic  was  one  of  the  fafhionable  and  favourite  Logic, 
iludies  of  the  times  we  are  now  delineating ;  but 
unfortunately  it  was  that  quibbling  contentious 
kind  of  logic  which  contributes  little  or  nothing 
to  the  detection  of  error,  the  difcovery  of  truth, 
or  the  improvement  of  right  reafoning.  It  is 
impoffible  to  give  an  Englifh  reader  any  diftincl 
ideas  of  this  wrangling  art  in  a  few  words ;  and 
it  would  certainly  be  improper  to  employ  many 
on  fuch  a  fubjecl;.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay  that  the 
logic  of  this  period  was  the  art  of  difputing 
without  end  and  without  meaning; — of  per- 
plexing the  plaineit  truths,  and  giving  plaufible 
colours  to  the  greatefl  abfurdities.  A  logical 
difputant  of  this  period  was  not  afhamed  to  argue, 

8  A.  Wood,  part  2.  p. 4. 

9  Bale  Script.  Brit,  cent.  6.  0.31.     Pits  de  llluft.  Script.  JEtat. 
xiv.  11.675. 

with 
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with  as  much  earneflnefs  as  if  his  life  had  de- 
pended  on  the  hTue   of  the  debate, — "  That 
"  two  contradi6lory  propofitions  might  both  be 
"  true10."     If  any  of  my  learned  readers  have  a 
tafte  for  this  kind  of  erudition,  they  may  amufe 
themfelves  with  explaining  the  propofitions  in 
the  note  below,  which  were  keenly  agitated  by 
the  logicians  of  this  period11.     Thefe  frivolous 
unintelligible  difputes  were  conducted  with  fo 
much  eagernefs,  that  from  angry  words  the  dif- 
putants  fometimes  proceeded  to  blows,  and  raifed 
dangerous  tumults  in  the  feats  of  learning.12 
Much  cul-       This  trifling  contentious  kind  of  logic  flourifhed 
Oxfordf    fiA  in  the  univerlity  of  Paris,  and  was  brought 
from  thence  into  the  Englifh  univeriities,  where  it 
was  cultivated  with  too  much  ardour,  particularly 
at  Oxford,  which  became  very  famous  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  for  the  number  and  fubtilty  of  her 
logical  difputants.    The  decay  of  this  admired  art 
of  wrangling  was  thus  pathetically  lamented  by  an 
affectionate  fon  of  that  univerlity  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century: — "  That  fubtile  logic 

10  A.  Wood,  lib.  i.  p.  lap. 

11  i.  Non  eft  fuppofitio  in   propofitione  tarn  pro  propofitis  de 

unitate  fermonis,  quam  pro  fignificato. 

a.  Signum  non  difponit  fubjeclum  in  compofitione   ad  prae- 
diatum. 

3.  Ex  negativis  de  prsedicato   finite,  fequitur,    affirmativa  de 

praedicato  infinite,  fine  exiflentia  fubjecli. 

4.  Veritas  cum  neceffitate  praedicati  taraen  eft  cum  exiftentia 

fubjeai.* 

12  A.  Wood,  lib.  a.  p.jj. 


*  A.  Wood,  lib. i.  p.i»5.  139. 
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"  and  beautiful  philofophy,  which  rendered  our 
"  mother,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  fo  famous 
"  over  all  the  world,  is  now  almoft  extinguifhed 
"  in  our  fchools.  As  India  anciently  gloried  in 
"  her  precious  itones,  and  Arabia  gloried  in  her 
"  gold,  fo  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  then  gloried 
"  in  the  multitude  of  her  fubtile  logicians,  and  in 
"  her  prodigious  treafures  of  profound  philofo- 
"  phy.  But,  alas!  alas!  with  grief  I  fpeak  it,  ihe  is 
"  now  hardly  able  to  wipe  away  the  duft  of  error 
"  and  ignorance  from  her  countenance.'"3 

The  metaphyfics  and  natural  philofophy  of  this  Metaphy. 
period,  like  the  logic  above  defcribed,  were  more 
verbofe,  contentious,  and  fubtile,  than  ufeful. 
Inftead  of  inveftigating  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
properties  of  things,  by  fagacious  and  well-con- 
dueled  experiments,  the  natural  philofophers  of 
thofe  times  invented  a  thoufand  abilracl:  que£ 
tions,  on  which  they  difputed  with  great  vehe- 
mence, and  wrote  many  tedious  and  ufelefs  vo- 
lumes. We  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  fubje6ls 
of  the  difputes  and  writings  of  thofe  philofophers 
from  the  propofitions  in  thefe  fciences  which 
were  foiemnly  condemned  by  Archbifhop  Peck- 
ham,  in  his  vifitation  of  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, A.D.  1284. ;  fome  of  which  the  reader  will 
find  in  the  note  below14.  Thefe,  and  fome  other 

phi- 

13  A.  Wood,  lib.  a.  p.  6. 

14  i.  Tot  funt  principia  quot  principiata. 

a.  Nulla  potentia  paffiva  feu  diminuta  eft  in  materia. 

3.  Forma  corrumpitur  in  pure  nihil,  fell,  forma  fubftantialis. 

4.  Privatio  eft  pure  non  ens,  et  ipfa  eft  in  fuperceleftibus. 
VOL.  VIII.  N  5«Cofl. 


ments. 
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philofophical  tenets  of  the  fame  kind,  particu- 
larly this  one,  — "  Quod  in  homine  tantummodo 
"  exijlit  una  forma"  —  "  That  in  a  man  there  is 
"  only  one  form," — appeared  fo  dangerous  to 
the  good  archbifhop,  that  he  not  only  condemned 
them  with  much  folemnity,  and  fubjedled  fuch 
as  prefumed  to  teach  them  to  very  fevere  penal- 
ties; but  he  alfo  wrote  an  account  of  this  im- 
portant tranfa&ion  to  the  Pope  and  cardinals.15 

The  very  learned  and  ingenious  Friar  Bacon 
laboured  with  great  earneftnefs,  both  by  his  ex- 
ample and  writings,  to  give  a  different  turn  to  the 
enquiries  of  his  contemporaries  into  nature,  and 
toperfuade  them  to  haverecourfe  to  experiments; 
which,  he.obferved,  were  far  more  convincing 
and  fatisfactory  than  abilradl  reafonings.  This  he 
illuftratedby  a  very  familiar  example:  "  Though 
"  it  were  proved  (faid  he)  by  fufficient  argu- 
"  ments  to  a  man  who  had  never  feen  fire  before, 
66  that  it  burnt  and  deilroyed  things  that  were  put 

5.  Converfiva  eft  generatio  animalium  ficut  elementorum. 

6.  Vegetativa  et  fenfitiva  femel  funt  in  embryone,  et  nulla  prior 

alia. 

7.  Oranes  format  priores  corrumpuntur  per  adventum  ultimae. 

8.  Subftantia,  quss  eft  genus  generaliffimum,  non  eft  fimplex  nee 

cotnpofita. 

9.  Minimum  in  prsedkamento  genenim  eft  fpecies  fpecialiflima. 
ip.  Tempus  non  eft  in  predicamento  quantitatis. 

II.  Non  eft  idem  fecundum  fubjedhim  toto  tempore. 

13.  Non  habetur  ab  Ariftotele,  quod  intelle&iva  maneat  poft 

feparationem.* 
IJ  A.  Wood,  lib.  i.  p.  130. 


*  A.  Wood,  lib,  i.  p.  130, 

"  into 
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"  into  it,  he  would  not  be  fully  convinced  of  this 
"  truth,  by  any  arguments,  till  he  had  put  his 
"  hand,  orfome  combuftible  thing  into  the  fire; 
"  which  experiment  would  at  once  remove  all 
"  doubt,  and  bring  full  conviction 16."  This  ex- 
cellent perfon,  as  he  affures  us,  fpent  no  lefs  than 
two  thoufand  pounds  (a  great  fum  in  thofe  times) 
in  eondru6ling  inftruments,  and  making  experi- 
ments, in  the  courfe  of  twenty  years ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  by  thofe  experiments  he  made  many 
difcoveries,  which  have  excited  the  admiration  of 
all  fucceeding  ages17.  But  the  example  and  the 
arguments  of  this  extraordinary  man  were  little 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries. 

Moral  philofophy  was  taught  and  ftudied  in  the  Moral 
fchools,  in  this  period,  with  no  little  diligence ;  but  °  °p  5 
in  the  fame  dry,  contentious,  and  fophiftical  man- 
ner with  the  other  fciences.  Many  fums  (as  they 
were  then  called)  or  fyftems  of  morality  were  com- 
pofed,by  the  mod  learned  fchoolmen,  confiding 
of  various  fubtile  diftin&ions  and  divifions  on  the 
feveral  virtues  and  vices,  and  of  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  curious  unnecefiary  quedions  on  each  of 
thefe  divifions.  For  as  the  logicians  of  thofe  times 
too  frequently  difplayed  their  acutenefs,  by  per- 
plexing the  plained  truths,  and  giving  plaufible 
colours  to  the  grofied  errors;  fo  the  moral  philo- 
fophers  often  employed  all  their  art  in  explaining 
away  the  obligations  of  the  mod  amiable  virtues, 

J*  R.  Baconi  Opus  Majus,  p.  445. 
17  R.  Bacon,  in  Opere  Minore,  ch.  17. 
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and  the  turpitude  of  the  mofl  odious  vices.  For 
example, Nicolas  deUltricuria,  a  famous  profeffor 
in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  A.D.  1300.,  laboured, 
in  his  public  le<5tures,to  convince  his  fcholars  that 
in  fome  cafes  theft  was  lawful  and  pleafing  to  God. 
"  Suppofe  (faid  he)  that  a  young  gentleman  of 
"  a  good  family,  meets  with  a  very  learned  pro- 
"  feffor  (meaning  himfelf),  who  is  able  in  a  fhort 
"  time  to  teach  him  all  the  fpeculative  fciences, 
"  but  will  not  do  it  for  lefs  than  one  hundred 
"  pounds,  which  the  young  gentleman  cannot 
"  procure  but  by  theft,  in  that  cafe  theft  is  lawful. 
"  Which  is  thus  proved. — Whatever  is  pleafing 
"  to  God  is  lawful ; — it  is  pleafing  to  God  that  a 
"young  gentleman  learn  all  the  fciences;  — 
"  he  cannot  do  this  without  theft:  —  Therefore 
"  theft  is  lawful  and  pleafing  to  God18.5*  Some 
flill  more  curious  examples  of  this  kind  of  fo- 
phiftry  might  be  produced,  but  they  are  too  in- 
delicate to  be  admitted  into  this  work.19 
Divinity.  That  fpecies  of  theology  known  by  the  name  of 
fchool'divinity,  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
former  period,  was  cultivated  with  uncommon 
ardour  in  the  thirteenth  century,  which  on  that 
account  is  called  the  fcholaflic  age20.  In  that 
century,  many  of  the  mofl  celebrated  fchoolmen 
flourifhed,  who  were  univerfally  admired  as  pro- 
digies of  learning;  andhonoured  with  thepompous 

11  Buhei  Hift.  Univerf.  Parifien.  torn.  311. 

19  Id.  torn.  3.  p.  442. 

2*  Cave,  Hiftoria  Literaria,  p.  699. 
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titles  of  profound,  Jublime,  wonderful,  Jeraphic, 
angelic  doctors. 

The  fchoolmen  of  the  former  period  made  the  Bibie- 
fcriptures  the  chief  fubject  of  their  fludies,  and  d°a°rs- 
the  text  of  their  lectures,  as  fome  of  them  ftill 
continued  to  do,  who  for  that  reafon  were  called 
Bible-divines.  But  in  the  courfe  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  holy  fcriptures,  together  with  thofe 
who  iludied  and  explained  them,  fell  into  great 
neglect,  not  to  fay  contempt.  The  Bible-dolors 
were  flighted  as  men  of  little  learning  or  acute- 
nefs ;  they  had  few  fcholars,  and  were  not  allowed 
an  apartment,  or  a  fervant  to  attend  them,  or 
even  a  flated  hour  for  reading  their  lectures,  in 
any  of  the  famous  uni  verfities  of  Europe  ".  The 
illuftrious  Roger  Bacon  inveighed  very  bitterly 
againft  this  abufe ;  and  his  excellent  friend 
Robert  Greathead,  Biihop  of  Lincoln,  wrote  a 
pathetic  letter  to  the  regents  in  theology  in  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  on  this  fubject ;  earneftly 
intreating  them  to  lay  the  foundation  of  theo- 
logical learning  in  the  fludy  of  the  fcriptures, 
and  to  devote  the  morning-hours  to  lectures  on  the 
Old  and  New  Teilaments".  But  all  thefe  remon- 
ftrances  and  exhortations  had  little  or  no  effect. 

The  far  greateft  number,  and  the  moll  famous  Senten- 
of  the  fchool-divines  of  this  period,  were  called  tianes* 
Sententiaries  ;  becaufe  they  fludied,  read  lectures, 
and  wrote  commentaries  on  that  ancient  lyftem 
of  divinity  called  the  Jentences,  written  by  Peter 

1  A.  Wood,  Antiq.  Oxon.  1. 1.  p.  53.  "  Id.  ibid.  p.  91,  91. 
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Lombard  Archbifhop  of  Paris23.  Some  of  the 
mofl  celebrated  of  thofe  fententiaries,  as  John 
Duns  Scotus,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, &c.  wrote  voluminous  fums  or  fyftems  of 
divinity,  confifting  of  an  incredible  number  of 
queftions  and  anfwers  on  a  great  variety  of  fub- 
jects 24.  Many  of  the  fchool-divines  applied  to 
the  ftudy  of  letters  with  uncommon  ardour ;  not 
a  few  of  them  appear  to  have  been  men  of  genius, 
,  pofleffed  of  great  fertility  of  invention,  and  of 
ftill  greater  fubtilty  and  acutenefs  ;  but  want  of 
true  tafle,  and  a  right  direction  in  their  ftudies, 
rendered  both  their  genius  and  application  in  a 
great  meafure  ufelefs,  if  not  pernicious.  They 
indulged  themfelves  in  a  bold,  or  rather  prefump- 
tuou$  freedom  of  enquiry,  into  fubjects  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  invefligation  j 
which  betrayed  them  into  fo  many  errors,  that 
all  the  lingular,  whimiical,  and  pernicious  opi- 
nions, which  have  been  propagated  by  modern 
freethinkers,  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  fchool-divines  of  this  period. 

Hlftory  of  The  fpirit  of  the  fchool-divinity,  which  now 
preaching.  reigne(j  jn  a]j  t^e  famous  univerfities  of  Europe, 
alfo  took  poffeffion  of  the  pulpit,  in  this  period, 
and  a  new  method  of  preaching  was  introduced, 
much  more  artificial  than  thofe  methods  of  pub- 
lic inftruction  which  had  been  ufed  in  former 
times. 


33  Cave,  Hift.  Liter,  p.  667.     Bulaei  Hift.  Univerf.  Parifien.  t.  3. 
P»  657.  24  Cave,  Hift.  Liter,  p.  717^  732. 
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The  clergy,  before  this  period,  chiefly  ufed  two  Poffiiiat- 
ways  of  preaching.  The  firft  of  thofe  was  called  mg* 
poftillating ;  and  thofe  who  ufed  it  were  called 
poftillators.  This  confifted  in  explaining  a  large 
portion  of  fcripture,  fentence  after  fentence,  in 
the  regular  order  in  which  the  words  lay,  making 
fhort  practical  reflections  on  each  fentence.  In 
this  age,  when  it  was  ufual  to  give  every  doctor 
a  name  expreffive  of  his  peculiar  excellence,  Car- 
dinal Hugo  excelled  fo  much  in  this  way  of 
preaching,  that  he  got  the  name  of  the  authentic 
poflillator2*.  This  ancient  method  of  public  in- 
flriiction  is  ftill  ufed  in  fome  foreign  churches, 
and  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  under  the  name 
of  lefturing. 

The  other  ancient  way  of  preaching  was  called  Declaring; 
declaring ;  becaufe  the  preacher,  without  naming 
any  particular  text,  declared  what  fubje6l  he  de- 
figned  to  preach  upon  ;  beginning  his  fermon 
with  words  to  this  purpofe  :  "  In  my  prefent 
"  fermon,  I  defign,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to 
"  difcourfe  on  fuch  or  fuch  a  fubje6l,  on  the 
"  fear  of  God,  for  example;  and  on  this  fubjecl;, 
"  I  delign  to  lay  down  fome  true  and  certain 
"  coriclufions,"  &c.  This  laft  way  of  preaching 
was  moft  common  and  moil  popular,  and  was 
not  entirely  laid  afide  for  more  than  a  century 
after  this  period.26 

The  new  method  of  preaching,  which  was  in-  New  me- 
troduced  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  ^od  °? 

preaching. 

-5  A.  Wood.  Antiq,  Oxon.  1. 1.  p.  5 8,  59.  3fi  Id.  ibid. 
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century,  differed  from  both  thofeancient  methods 
in  feveral  refpedls.  The  preacher,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  difcourfe,  read  a  text  out  of  fome 
book  and  chapter  of  the  Old  or  New  Teftament 
(which  had  lately  been  divided  into  chapters  and 
verfes  by  Cardinal  Langton  2?),  as  the  theme  or 
fubjecl;  of  his  fermon.  This  text  he  divided  into 
feveral  parts,  by  the  help  of  that  fubtile  logic  and 
divinity,  which  were  then  fo  much  in  vogue;  and 
the  greater  dexterity  he  difcovered  in  fplitting  his 
text  into  many  parts,  he  was  efteemed  the  greater 
divine  and  the  better  preacher.  Having  thus 
divided  his  text,  he  formed  feveral  heads  of  dif- 
courfe on  each  of  thefe  divifions  ;  on  which  heads 
he  defcanted,one  after  another,  fubdividing  them 
into  many  particulars.  This  new  and  artificial 
method  of  preaching  was  greatly  admired,  and 
generally  pra&ifed,  by  the  younger  cl  ergy  of  thofe 
times.  But  it  was  no  lefs  warmly  oppofed  and 
condemned  by  fome  of  the  mofl  learned  men  of 
this  period,  who  reprefented  it  to  be,  —  a  childifh 
playing  upon  words,  —  deftructive  of  true  elo- 
quence, —  tedious  and  unaffecting  to  the  hear- 
«  ers,  —  and  cramping  the  imagination  of  the 
preacher.  Roger  Bacon,  in  particular,  fpeaks  of 
it  with  great  contempt  and  averfion  ;  and  affigns 
a  very  lingular  reafon  for  its  gaining  ground  in  his 
time  :  "The  greateft  part  of  our  prelates  (fays 
he),  having  but  little  knowledge  in  divinity, 
and  having  been  little  ufed  to  preaching  in  their 

27  Hen.  Knyghton,  apud  Script,  col.  3430. 
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"  youth,  when  they  become  bifhops,  and  are 
"  fometimes  obliged  to  preach,  are  under  a  ne- 
"  ceffity  of  begging  and  borrowing  the  fermons 
66  of  certain  novices,  who  have  invented  a  new 
way  of  preaching,  by  endlefs  divifions  and 
quibblings ;  in  which  there  is  neither  fubli- 
mity  of  ftyle  nor  depth  of  wifdom,  but  much 
"  childim  trifling  and  folly,  unfuitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  pulpit.  May  God  (adds  the  zealous 
Bacon)  banifh  this  conceited  and  artificial  way 
of  preaching  out  of  his  church;  for  it  will 
never  do  any  good,  nor  elevate  the  hearts  of 
66  the  hearers  to  any  thing  that  is  great  or  excel- 
"  lent28."  The  oppolition  to  this  new  method 
of  preaching  continued  through  the  whole  of  the 
fourteenth  and  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Dr. 
Thomas  Gafcoigne,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford,  tells  us,  that  he  preached  a  fermonin 
St.  Martin's  church,  A.D.  1450.,  without  a  text, 
and  without  divifions,  declaring  fuch  things  as  he 
thought  would  be  ufeful  to  the  people.  Amongft 
other  things,  he  told  them,  in  vindication  of  this 
ancient  mode  of  preaching,  — "  That  Dr.  Au- 
"  guftine  had  preached  four  hundred  fermons  to 
"  the  clergy  and  the  people,  without  reading  a 
"  text  at  the  beginning  of  his  difcourfe;  and  that 
"  the  way  of  preaching  by  a  text,  and  by  divi- 
<c  fions,  was  invented  only  about  A.D.  1200.,  as 
"  appeared  from  the  authors  of  the  firft  fermons 

-*  R.  Bacon,  apud  A.  Wood.  p.  5  9. 
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"  of  that  kind29/'  But  this  new  method  of 
preaching  by  a  text  and  divifions,  which  met 
with  fuch  violent  oppofition,  and  was  introduced 
by  fuch  flow  degrees,  at  length  prevailed  uni- 
verfally,  and  ftill  prevails. 

Supreme  Thefupreme  authority  which  Ariftotle  obtained 
rfAriftotfe  in  ^e  fcno°ls  °f  theology,  as  well  as  of  philo- 
in  the  fophy,  in  the  courfe  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
fchoois.  j,a(j  confiderable  influence  on  the  flate  of  learn- 
ing,  and  even  of  religion,  in  this  period.  The 
name,  and  fome  parts  of  the  writings,  of  Ariftotle, 
were  known  in  England,  and  other  countries  of 
Europe,  long  before  this  time.  But  it  was  not 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
that  he  obtained  a  dictatorial  authority  among 
learned  men,  and  in  the  moft  famous  feats  of 
learning  that  he  fo  long  maintained.  About  that 
time  he  began  to  be  called  the  philofopher,  by 
way  of  eminence.  "  He  is  preferred  (fays 
"  Bacon)  before  all  other  philofophers,  in  the 
"  opinion  of  all  men  of  learning  ;  whatever  he 
"  hath  affirmed  is  received  by  them  as  true  and 
found  philofophy  ;  and,  in  a  word,  he  hath  the 
fame  authority  in  philofophy  that  the  Apoftle 
"  Paul  hath  in  divinity30."  To  fuch  an  extra- 
vagant  height  was  this  veneration  for  Ariftotle 
carried  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  fome  of  the  moft  famous  univerh'ties, 
particularly  in  that  of  Paris,  that  ftudents  were 


" 


»  T.  Cafe.  Lex  Theolog.  apud  A.  Wood,  p.  59. 
30  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  edit,  a  Jebb,  p.  36. 
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obliged  to  take  a  foleirm  oath  to  defend  the  opi- 
nions of  Ariftotle,  of  his  commentator  Averrois, 
and  of  his  other  ancient  commentators.31 

Several  caufes  confpired  about  this  time  to  Howob- 
exalt  Ariftotle  to  the  fupreme  dominion  of  the  tained* 
ideal  world.  Latin  tranflations  of  different  parts 
of  his  writings  were  publiflied,  foon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Michael 
Scot,  Alured  Englifh,  William  Fleming,  and 
others;  which  made  them  better  known,  and 
more  generally  read  than  they  had  formerly 
been31.  His  logics  had  long  been  ftudied  and 
admired,  which  procured  a  favourable  reception 
to  his  other  works,  efpecially  from  the  fcholaftic 
divines,  to  whofe  tafte  and  genius  they  were 
admirably  fuited.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
Albert  the  Great,  Thomas  Aquinas,  John  Duns 
Scotus,  and  all  the  moft  famous  fchoolmen 
who  flourilhed  in  this  period,  devoted  much  of 
their  time  and  thoughts  to  the  fludy  and  illuf- 
tration  of  the  works  of  Ariftotle  5  and  that  by 
the  authority  of  thefe  works  they  chiefly  fup- 
ported  their  feveral  fyftems  and  opinions33.  The 
court  of  Rome  had  formerly  difcouraged  the 
ftudy  of  Ariftotle's  works,  becaufe  they  had 
given  rife  to  certain  unprofitable  abfurdities, 
which  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  church,  without 
adding  to  the  honours  or  riches  of  the  clergy. 

31  Bubei  Hift.  Univerf.  Parifien.  torn.  4.  p»»75« 

32  Bacon.  Opus  Majus,  p.  36,  37.    Biographu  Britaanica*  ift  edit, 
vol.  i.  p.34»« 

33  Cave,  Hift.  Literaria,  p.  695 — 756. 
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Such,'for  example,  were  the  errors  of  the  Amaury 
of  Chartres,  which  were  condemned  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.  and  by  the  council  of  Paris,  A.D. 
1209.;  the  council  at  the  fame  time  condemning 
the  metaphyfics  of  Ariftotle  to  the  flames,— 
««  becaufe  they  had  not  only  given  rife  to  the 
"  herefies  of  Amaury,  by  their  fubtilties,  but 
*'  might  give  rife  to  other  herefies  not  yet  in- 
"  vented 34."  But  the  court  of  Rome  having 
foon  after  difcovered,  that  the  fame  writings 
which  had  ferved  to  give  plaufible  colours  to  idle 
unprofitable  errors,  might  do  the  fame  friendly 
office  to  more  beneficial  and  lucrative  abfurdities, 
changed  its  conduct,  and  recommended  the  ftudy 
of  Ariftotle's  works  in  the  warm  eft  manner. 3S 
Pernicious  It  muft  be  obvious,  that  this  extravagant  ve- 
tojearning.  neratiOn  for  Ariftotle,  and  blind  fubmiffion  to  his 
opinions,  could  not  but  obftruct  the  progrefs  of 
real  knowledge;  efpecially  when  it  is  confidered, 
that  very  few  of  his  admirers,  in  this  period,  were 
capable  of  reading  his  works,  in  their  original 
language,  but  became  acquainted  with  them  only 
in  very  faulty  incorrect  tranflations.  We  are  af- 
fured  by  the  illuftrious  Roger  Bacon,  that  there 
were  not  above  four  perfons  among  the  Latins  in 
his  time  who  underftood  Greek;  and  we  have 
goodreafonto  believe,  that  even  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  moft  admired  of  all  Ariftotle's  commentators, 

34  Du  Pin,  Ecclef.  Hift.  Cent.xiii.  chap.  8.     Bruckeri  HiftPhilo- 
foph.  edit.  1766.  torn.  3.  p.  689.  695*  801. 

35  Id.  ibid.  p.  705,  706. 
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did  not  underftand  that  language36.  The  very 
tranflators  of  Ariftotle's  works  appear  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  impoflors.  Bacon  affirms,  that 
Michael  Scot  borrowed  all  that  he  published  in 
his  own  name  from  one  Andrew  a  Jew  ;  "  and 
"  as  for  William  Fleming  (fays  he),  every  body 
"  at  Paris  'knows,  that  he  doth  not  underftand 
cc  the  Greek  language,  though  he  pretends  to  it; 
"  and  therefore  he  tranflates  every  thing  falfely, 
"  and  corrupts  the  learning  of  the  Latins  37."  It  < 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  fame  learned 
perfon  declared,  "  that  the  time  and  labour  em- 
"  ployed  in  reading  thefe  wretched  tranflations 
"  were  loft  ;  and  that  if  he  could  have  got  all 
"  the  Latin  tranflations  of  Ariftotle's  works  into 
"  his  hands,  he  would  have  thrown  them  all  into 
"  the  fire,  as  they  were  the  great  caufe  of  the 
"  increafe  of  ignorance  and  error."  3S 

The  civil  and  canon  laws  were  ftudied  in  this  civil  and 
period  by  many  of  the  clergy,  with  uncommon 
ardour  ;  becaufe  the  knowledge  of  thefe  laws  not 
only  qualified  them  for  the  lucrative  employment 
of  advocates  or  pleaders,  but  alfo  procured  them 
preferment  in  the  church.  "  The  civil  and  canon 
"  laws,"  fays  a  contemporary  writer,  "  are  in  our 
"  days  fo  exceedingly  profitable,  procuring  both 
"  riches  and  honours,  that  almoft  the  whole  mul- 
"  titude  of  fcholars  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  them39. 


canon 
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36  R.Bacon.   Opus  Majus,  1.3.  ch.i.     Bruckeri  Hift.  Philofoph. 
torn.  3.  p.  8oa.  804* 

37  Biograph.  Britan.  ift  edit,  vol.i.  p.  34*.  a"  Id.  ibid. 
39  Rob.  Holcot.  apud  A.  Wood,  l.i.  p.i6o. 
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Several  other  authors  of  that  period  complain, 
that  young  fcholars  were  fo  impatient  to  engage 
in  the  ftudy  of  thofe  laws,  that  they  neglected  the 
fludy  of  languages,  philofophy,  and  divinity40. 
To  remedy  this  abufe,  Pope  Innocent  IV.  directed 
a  bull  on  this  fubject  to  all  the  prelates  of  France, 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Spain,  and  Hun- 
gary, in  which  he  fays  "  That  his  ears  had  been 
"  flunned  with  reports,  that  great  multitudes  of 
"  the  elergy,negiecting  philofophy  and  theology, 
"  crowded  to  hear  lectures  on  fecularlaws;  and, 
"  which  was  ftill  more  abominable,  that  bifhops 
"  advanced  none  to  benefices,  dignities,  and 
prebends, in  the  church,  butfuch  as  were  either 
advocates  or  profeffors  of  law.  To  put  a  Hop 
(adds  he)  to  this  intolerable  evil,  I  flrictly  com- 
mand, by  this  irrefragable  conftitution,  that 
no  advocate,  or  profeffor  of  laws,  fhall  enjoy 
any  pre-eminence  on  that  account,  or  be  ad- 
vanced to  any  ecclefiaflicaj  dignity,  prebend, 
parfonage,  or  benefice,  unlefs  he  be  compe- 
"  tently  Ikilled  in  other  fciences41."  To  this  bull 
His  Holinefs  added  the  following  very  remarka- 
ble claufe :  —  "  As  in  France,  England,  Scotland, 
"  Wales,  Spain,  and  Hungary,  the  caufes  of  the 
"  laity  are  not  determined  by  the  Imperial  laws, 
"  but  by  certain  fecular  cufloms;  and  as  they 
"  might  be  as  well  determined  by  the  canons  of 
"  the  moft  holy  fathers;  and  as  a  mixture  of 

40  M.  Paris,  Hift.  Ang.  an.  1254. 

4r  Bulai  Hift,  Parifien.  torn.  3.  p.  265. 
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"  thofe  cuftoms  with  the  canons  doth  more  hurt 
ec  than  good;  by  the  advice  and  at  the'requeit 
"  of  our  brethren,  and  other  religious  men,  we 
"  command,  that  in  the  forefaid  kingdoms  thofe 
"  fecular  laws  or  cuftoms  be  no  longer  taught 
"  or  itudied,  provided  the  confent  of  their  kings 
"  and  princes  can  be  obtained42.'*  A  modeft 
attempt  of  His  Holinefs  to  abolifli  the  munici- 
pal laws  of  all  thofe  countries,  and  fubftitute  his 
own  canon  law  in  their  room. 

Geometry,  and  other  branches  of  mathematical  Geometry, 
learning,  were  much  neglected  in  the  period  we 
are  now  examining,  efpecially  in  the  former  part 
of  that  period.  Of  this  the  famous  Roger  Bacon 
frequently  complains.  "  The  neglect  of  mathe- 
"  matics  (fays  he)  for  thefe  thirty  or  forty  years 
"  paft,  hath  done  great  harm  to  learning  among 
"  the  Latins43."  This  neglect  was  fo  great  (as 
he  allures  us),  that  very  few  Undents  proceeded 
further  than  to  the  fifth  propofition  of  the  firft 
book  of  Euclid's  Elements;  and  that  there  were 
not  above  five  or  fix  perfons  then  alive,  who  had 
made  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  mathematical 
learning44.  The  truth  is,  that  mathematical 
ftudies,  in  thofe  times,  brought  neither  honour 
nor  profit  to  thofe  who  engaged  in  them.  On 
the  contrary,  thofe  few  who  profecuted  them 
with  ardour  and  fuccefs,  were  flrongly  fufpected 

4*  Bulaei  Hift.  Parifien.  torn.  3.  p.  265. 

43  R.Bacon.  Opus  Majus,  p. 57. 

44  R.  Bacon,  apud  A,  Wood,  lib.  z.  p.  xaa. 
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of  holding  a  criminal  correfpondence  with  in- 
fernal fpirits,  and  on  that  account  were  hated 
and  perfecuted  as  magicians. 4S 

Arithme-        Arithmetic  is  foufeful  and  necefTaryin  thecom- 
dc-  mon  affairs  of  life,  as  well  as  in  all  other  arts  and 

fciences,  that  the  attention  paid  to  it  is  generally 
proportioned  to  the  neceffities  of  fociety,  and  the 
ftate  of  the  other  fciences.  The  Arabian  nu- 
merals were  known  and  ufed  in  Britain  in  this 
period,  and  the  ufe  of  them  contributed  very 
much  to  improve  and  facilitate  arithmetical  ope- 
rations46. Thefe  operations  are  thus  defcribed 
by  Roger  Bacon :  "  It  is  necefTary  that  a  theo- 
"  logian  excel  in  the  knowledge  of  numbers,  and 
"  underfland  all  arithmetical  operations,  viz.  nu- 
"  meration,addition,fubtra6lion,mediation,mul- 
66  tiplication,  divifion,  extraction  of  the  roots, 
"  both  integers  and  fractions.  He  mufl  not  only 
"  underfland  vulgar  fractions,  as  halfs,  thirds, 
"  fourths,  fifths,  &c.  &c.  but  he  mufl  alfo  un- 
"  derfland  aflronomical  fractions,  as  minutes,  fe- 
<c  conds,  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  &c.  &c.  becaufe 
"  in  chronological  calculations  he  mufl  have  re- 
"  courfe  to  the  motion  of  the  fun  and  moon,  in 
"  which  fuchifraclions  are  of  capital  confidera- 
"  tion.  He  mufl  not  only  underfland  the  frac- 
"  tions  of  the  Latins  and  Arabians,  but  alfo  of 
"  the  Hebrews,  who  divide  an  hour  into  one 

«  Delreo  Difquifit.  Magic.  Naude  Apologie  pour  les  grandet 
Hommes  foupconner  de  Magic. 

<*  Wallis's  Algebra,  ch.  4.  p.  9 — 14. 
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46  thoufand  and  eighty  parts.  Befides,  it  is  ne- 
"  ceffary  for  him  to  underiland  the  redu6lion  of 
"  fra6tions  of  different  kinds  into  thofe  of  one 
"  kind.  For  if  it  happens  that  among  integers 
"  there  are  fractions  of  different  kinds,  as  ^,  'T% 
"  J,  &c.  &c.  he  will  not  be  able  to  manage 
"  thefe  numbers  properly,  unlefs  he  underftand 
"  how  to  reduce  thefe  different  fra&ions  into  one 
"  kind  of  fraction,  and  fo  into  integers47/'  The 
above  defcription,  it  is  probable,  contains  a  fyf- 
tem  of  the  arithmetic  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  Bacon  flourifhed  ;  to  which  very  many  va- 
luable additions  have  lince  been  made.  John  de 
Bafingfloke,  Archdeacon  of  Leiceiler,  who  had 
ftudied  feveral  years  at  Athens,  brought  the  nu- 
meral figures  of  the  Greeks  into  England,  and 
taught  the  ufe  of  them,  in  the  former  part  of 
this  period43.  Thefe  figures  may  be  feen,  to- 
gether with  a  defcription  of  the  manner  of  ufing 
them,  apud  variantes  leftiones,  in  Mat.  Paris, 
edit.  1644. 

Greater  attention  was  given  to  geography  in  Geogra- 
the  prefent  than  in  the  preceding  period,  both  ^ 
by  princes  and  men  of  learning  and  curioflty. 
Lewis  IX.  King  of  France  fent  a  friar  named 
William  into  Tartary,  A.  0.1253.,   to  explore 
that  and  other  countries  ;    of  which  he  wrote  a 
defcription.    Pope  Innocent  IV.  had  about  feven 
years  before  fent  Friar  John  de  Piano  Carpini 
into  the  fame  countries ;   who  alfo  wrote  a  de- 

41  R.Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  p.  138. 

4"  M.Paris,  liift. Ang.  A.D.  1253.  p-559-  col.t. 
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fcription  of  Tartary,  and  of  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  its  inhabitants49.  From  converting 
with  thofe  and  many  other  travellers,  and  from 
reading  every  thing  that  had  been  written  on  the 
fubject,  the  indefatigable  Friar  Bacon  compofed 
a  defcription  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  Afia, 
and  Africa,  that  were  known  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  arid  whoever  will  give  himfelf  the 
trouble  to  perufe  that  defcription,  will  find  it 
both  more  exteniive  and  more  correct  than  he 
could  have  imagined50.  It  appears  that  this  ex- 
traordinary perfon  had  adorned  and  illuflrated 
his  defcription  by  a  map  in  which  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  places  were  afcertained  by 
meridian  and  parallel  lines,  as  in  our  prefent 
maps51.  But  unfortunately  this  map  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  copies  of  our  author's  Opus 
Majus  yet  difcovered.  It  is  flill  more  remark- 
able, that  Bacon  laboured  with  great  earneilnefs 
to  prove,  that  a  much  greater  proportion  of  our 
terraqueous  globe  was  dry  land,  and  habitable, 
efpecially  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  than  was 
commonly  believed ;  and  that  he  endeavoured 
to  prove  this  by  the  very  fame  arguments  which 
determined  Columbus,  two  centuries  after,  to  go 
in  queft  of  the  new  world.52 

Aftrono-  The  following  defcription  of  the  flate  of  aftro- 
nomy  in  England  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
drawn  by  the  greateft  aftronomer  of  that  age  and 

49  R.Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  p.  190,  191.  233. 

*  Id.  ibid.  p.iSo— 136.  s«  Id.  ibid.  p.i86. 

51  Id,  ibid.  p.  184,  185. 
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country,  will  be  more  fatisfactory  than  any  thing 
that  can  be  faid  on  that  ftibje6l  by  a  modern 
writer.  "  Aftronomy  is  the  iludy  of  the  heavenly 
"  bodies  ;  by  which  their  dimenfions,  diflances, 
"  motions,  &c,  are  inveftigated.  It  is  either 
"  fpeculative  or  practical.  Speculative  aftro- 
"  nomy  afcertains  the  number  of  the  heavens 
"  and  flars,  whofe  dimeniions  can  be  compre- 
"  hended  by  inflruments ;  and  difcovers  their 
"  figures,  magnitudes,  altitudes,  deniities,  rif- 
"  ings,  fettings,  and  motions,  together  with  all 
"  the  varieties  and  degrees  of  their  eclipfes.  It 
"  even  condefcends  to  fpeculate  concerning  the 
figure  and  dimenfions  of  this  earth  which  we 
inhabit,  and  of  its  larger  divifions,  which  are 
called  climates,  and  fhews  the  diverfity  of  the 
"  horizons,  and  of  days  and  nights,  in  each  of 
"  thefe  climates.  By  fpeculative  aflronomy  all 
"  thefe  things,  and  many  others  connected  with 
"  them,  are  determined.  Practical  aflronomy 
"  teaches  us  to  difcover  the  places,  afpecls,  in* 
"  fluences,  and  changes  of  the  flars  and  planets, 
"  at  any  particular  time.  It  attends  alfo  to  thofe 
<c  bodies  which  occafionally  appear  in  the  air,  as 
"  comets  and  rainbows,  in  order  to  difcover  their 
"  places,  altitudes,  magnitudes,  figures,  and 
"  many  other  things  which  it  is  neceffary  to 
"  know.  Thefe  things  are  done  by  proper  in- 
"  flruments,  by  aflronomical  tables,  and  by 
"  certain  rules  and  canons  invented  for  that 
"  purpofe.  All  thefe  investigations  are  intended 
66  to  enable  the  aflronomer  to  pronounce  a  judg- 
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ment  on  what  things  can  be  done  by  the  power 
of  philofophy,  not  only  on  matter,  but  on  all 
"  beings  connected  with  matter,  and  guided  by 
"  the  influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies  :  as  alfo, 
"  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  future  events,  as 
"  well  as  on  thofe  that  are  paft  and  prefent ;  and 
"  to  advance  wonderful  works,  for  promoting  the 
"  profperity,  and  preventing  the  mifery,  of  man- 
"  kind,  in  the  moft  beneficent  and  illuftrious 
"  manner53.55  To  the  above  defcription  a  de- 
velopement  or  elucidation  of  its  feveral  parts, 
of  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  folio  pages,  is  fub- 
joined. 

Aftrelogy.  The  learned  reader  will  perceive,  that  what  is 
called  practical  aftronomy  in  the  above  defcrip- 
tion, is  no  other  than  judicial  aftrology ;  which 
x  was  more  highly  admired,  and  more  ardently  cul- 
tivated, in  the  middle  ages,  than  any  other  part 
of  learning.  In  this  vain  fallacious  fcience  Friar 
Bacon  was  a  great  adept,  and  fo  great  a  believer, 
that  he  imputed  all  the  wars  and  other  calamities, 
which  afflicted  England,  Spain,  Italy,  and  other 
countries.,  A.  D.  1264.,  to  the  neglect  of  aftro- 
logy. "  O  how  happy  had  it  been  for  the  church 
"  of  God,  and  how  many  mifchiefs  would  it  have 
"  prevented,  if  the  afpects  and  qualities  of  the 
"  heavenly  bodies  had  been  predicted  by  learned 
"  men,  and  known  to  the  princes  and  prelates  of 
"  thofe  times  !  There  would  not  then  have  been 
**  fo  great  a  flaughter  of  Chriftians,  nor  would  fo 

53  R.Bacon,  Opus  Majus, p. 65. 
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"  many  miferable  fouls  have  been  fent  to  hell54. 
But  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  this  was  the 
foible  of  the  age  rather  than  of  the  man  ;•  and 
that  though  aftrology  was  fallacious,  the  ftudy  of 
it  contributed  not  a  little  to  preferve  and  improve 
aftronomy. 

Aflronomicalinflruments,  particularly  the  qua-  Mathema- 
drant,the  aftrolabe,  and  fpecula,or  fpying-glaffes, 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  this 
period.  The  quadrant  is  well  known,  and  in  daily 
ufe.  The  conftruclion  and  various  ufes  of  the 
aftrolabe  are  fully  defcribed  by  the  famous  poet 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  in  a  treatife  compofed  A.D. 
1391."  The  conftruction  of  the  fpecula  or 
fpying-glafles  ufed  by  the  aftronomers  of  this 
period  is  not  fo  well  known.  There  is  however 
fufficient  evidence,  that  they  were  applied  to  the 
fame  purpofes,  and  anfwered  the  fame  ends,  with 
our  telefcopes,  which  are  thought  to  be  of  much 
later  invention.  "  Specula,  or  fpying-glaffes 
"  (fays  Roger  Bacon),  may  be  erected  on  a  rifing 
"  ground,  oppofite  to  cities  or  armies,  in  fuch  a 
"  manner  that  all  things  done  by  the  enemy  may 
«c  be  difcovered  ;  and  this  may  be  done  at  any 
"  diftance  we  pleafe.  For,  according  to  the  laws 
"  of  optics,  an  object  may  be  viewed  through  as 
"  many  glafles  as  we  think  fit,  if  they  are  pro- 
"  perly  placed  ;  and  they  may  be  placed,  fome 
"  nearer  and  fome  more  remote,  fo  that  the 

54  R.  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  p.  143. 

"  See  Chaucer's  Worfcs,  edit.  1721.  p.  43  9 — 45*. 
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"  object  may  be  feen  at  any  diftance  we  defire.  — 
"  Spying-glafTes  may  be  fo  formed,  and  fo  placed, 
"  that  we  fhall  be  able  to  read  the  fmalleft  letters 
"  at  an  incredible  diftance,  to  number  even  the 
"  duft  and  fands,  and  to  make  the  fun,  moon, 
"  and  flars,  to  defcend,  or  at  lead  feem  to  de- 
"  fcend,  from  heaven55."  From  thefe  paffages, 
to  which  feveral  others  might  be  added,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  undeniable,  that  this  learned  friar 
was  in  pofTeffion  of  an  inflrument  of  fimilar  ufe 
and  conftruftion  with  our  telefcope,  though  not, 
perhaps,  fo  neat  and  portable.57 

Optici.  The  fcience  of  optics,  was  not  known  or  taught 
in  England  till  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  We  learn  from  the  bell  authority,  that 
no  lectures  had  been  read  on  that  fubject,  at 
Paris,  dr  at  any  other  place  among  the  Latins, 
except  twice  at  Oxford,  before  A.  D.  1267.5  and 
that  there  were  only  three  perfons  then  in  Eng- 
land who  had  made  any  confiderable  proficiency 
in  that  fcience58.  Friar  Bacon  was  one  of  thofe 
three  ;  and  that  he  had  made  great  proficiency 
in  it,  we  have  the  cleareil  evidence  ftill  remain- 
ing, in  his  admirable  treatife  (De  Sdentia  Per- 
Jpeftiva)  of  the  fcience  of  perfpe6live59.  In  this 
treatife  he  hath  explained  at  great  length,  and 
with  wonderful  perfpicuity,  the  theories  of  re- 
flected vifion  or  catoptrics,  and  of  refracted  vifion 

56  R.  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  p.  35  7. 

57  See  Plot's  Hiftory  of  Oxfordlhire,  p.»i5* 
" 
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"  A.  Wood,  Hift.  Oxon.  1.x;  p.m. 
*  Vide  Opus  Majus,  p.  356—  358. 
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or  dioptrics,  as  well  as  of  direct  vifion  or  optics; 
and  from  thefe  theories  he  hath  deduced  many 
ufeful  inventions ;  and,  amongft  others,  that  of 
reading- glafTes,  which  are  thus  plainly  defcribed : 
"  If  a  man  view  letters,  or  other  fmall  objects, 
"  through  the  medium  of  a  chryftal  or  glafs, 
"  which  is  the  leffer  portion  of  a  fphere,  whofe 
"  convexity  is  towards  the  eye,  he  will  fee  the 
*'  letters  much  better,  and  they  will  appear  to 
"  him  larger.     This  inftrument  is  ufeful  to  old 
"  men,  and  to  thofe  who  are  weak-fighted,  be- 
"  caufe  by  it  they  may  fee  the  fmalleft  letters  of 
"  fufficient  magnitude60."     By  his  fkill  in  catop- 
trics, he  rivalled  Archimedes  in  the  conftrueting 
of  burning-glafTes.     "  I  have  caufed  many  burn- 
"  ing-glafTes  (fays  he)  to  be  made,  in  which,  as 
cc  in  a  mirror,  the  goodnefs  of  nature  may  be 
u  difplayed.     Nor  are  they  to  be  accounted  too 
"  expenfive,  when  we  confider  the  wonderful 
"  and  ufeful  things  they  can  perform.     The  firfl 
"  I  got  made  coft  me  fixty  pounds  of  Parifian 
"  money,  equal  to  about  twenty  pounds  fterling: 
cc  but  afterwards  I  got  a  better  one  made  for  ten 
"  Parifian  pounds,  or  five  marks  fterling ;  and 
"  fince  I  have  become  more  expert,  I  have  dif- 
"  covered  that  better  ones  may  be  made  for  two 
"  marks,    nay,   for   twenty  fhillings,    or  even 
"  cheaper.     But  in  this  great  attention  and  dex- 
"  terity  are  required61."     In  a  word,  there  is 
the  cleareft  evidence  in  the  works  of  this  won- 

60  Vide  Opus  Majus,  p.  35  a. 

61  R.  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  Praefat.  p.  9.  n. 
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derful  man,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  con- 
ftru&ion  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  inflruments 
for  viewing  objects  to  advantage,  which  have 
been  fo  much  admired  as  modern  inventions.62 
Mechanic?.  The  fludy  of  mechanics  as  a  fcience  was  intro- 
duced into  England  about  the  fame  time  with 
the  fludy  of  optics,  and  probably  by  the  fame 
perfons.  This  much  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  Friar 
Bacon  had  acquired  fo  extenfive  a  knowledge  of 
the  mechanical  powers,  and  their  various  combi- 
nations, and  had  thereby  performed  fo  many  fur- 
prifing  things,  that  he  was  fufpefted  of  being  a 
magician.  To  remove  that  fufpicion,  he  wrote 
his  famous  epiflle  concerning  the  fecret  opera- 
tions of  art  and  nature,  and  the  nullity  of  magic63. 
In  that  epiflle  he  reprobates  the  ufe  of  magical 
characters,  verfes,  incantations,  invocation  of  fpi- 
rits,  and  various  other  tricks,  as  criminal  impofi- 
tions  on  the  credulity  of  mankind :  and  affirms 
that  more  wonderful  works  may  be  performed  by 
the  combined  powers  of  art  and  nature,  than  ever 
were  pretended  to  be  performed  by  the  power  of 
magic.  "  I  will  now  (fays  he)  mention  fome  of 
"  the  wonderful  works  of  art  and  nature,  in 
"  which  there  is  nothing  of  magic,  and  which 
"  magic  could  not  perform.  Inflruments  may 
"  be  made,  by  which  the  largeft  fhips,  with  only 
"  one  man  guiding  them,  will  be  carried  with 
"  greater  velocity  than  if  they  were  full  of  failors. 

6i  Vide  Ola  Borrick,  De  Ortu  et  Progreflu  Chemise,  apud  Manget, 
Bibliothec.  Chemic.  tom.i.  p. 31.     Ibid.  p.  620. 

*3  Manget,  Bibliotheca  Chemica,  torn. i.  p.6i6 — 6a6. 
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"  — Chariots  may  be  conflru6led  that  will  move 
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with  incredible  rapidity,  without  the  help  of 
animals; — inftruments  of  fly  ing  may  be  formed, 
in  which  a  man  fitting  at  his  eafe,  and  meditat- 
ing on  any  fubject,  may  beat  the  air  with  his 
"  artificial  wings,  after  the  manner  of  birds; — a 
"  fmall  inflrument  may  be  made  to  raife  or  de- 
"  prefs  the  greateft  weights: — an  inftrument 
u  maybe  fabricated,  by  which  one  man  may  draw 
"  a  thoufand  men  to  him  by  force,  and  againft 
"  their  wills; — as  alfo  machines  which  will  en- 
"  able  men  to  walk  at  the  bottom  of  feas  or  rivers 
"  without  danger: — That  all  thofe  inftruments 
"  are  made  in  our  times,  is  moft  certain,  and  I 
"  have  feen  them  all,  but  that  for  flying,  which  I 
"  have  never  feen,  though  I  am  well  acquainted 
"  with  the  wife  man  who  invented  it."64 

Another  fcience  which  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  courfe  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  chymiftry,  or,  more  properly,  alchymy ;  for 
it  plainly  appears  from  their  writings,  that  the 
great  object  which  the  chymifts  of  this  period 
had  in  view  was  to  obtain  thefe  two  things:— 
i.  An  univerfal  medicine  for  the  cure  of  all 
difeafes,  and  for  prolonging  life  beyond  its  ufual 
limits  ;  —  a.  The  philofopher's  ftone,  the  powder 
of  projection,  or  grand  elixir,  for  tranfmuting 
bafer  metals  into  gold  and  filver'5.  That  both 
thefe  things  were  attainable,  they  feem  to  have 

*4  Manget,  Bibliotheca  Chemica,  t.i.  p.  619. 
*  Vide  Manget,  Bibliotheca  Chemic. 
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been  fully  perfuaded ;  and  as  they  are  evidently 
very  defirable,  they  were  mofl  ardent  and  inde- 
fatigable in  their  efforts  to  obtain  them  j  and  to 
this  muft  be  afcribed  the  rapid  progrefs  of  chy- 
miftry,  and  the  prodigious  number  of  chymiils 
who  flourifhed  in  this  period.  The  famous  Friar 
Bacon,  who  was  one  of  the  moft  ac~live  and  in- 
telligent, as  well  as  one  of  the  mod  honeil  and 
communicative,  of  thofe  ancient  chymifts,  fpeaks 
with  great  confidence  of  the  reality  of  a  medi- 
cine which  would  anfwer  both  the  purpofes  of 
prolonging  life  and  tranfmuting  metals :  "  That 
"  medicine  (fays  he)  which  could  remove  all  the 
"  impurities  of  bafer  metals,  and  change  them 
"  into  the-  fined  gold  and  iilver,  could  alfo  re- 
"  move  all  the  corruptions  of  the  human  body, 
"  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  life  might  be  prolonged 
"  through  many  ages66."  The  two  greatefl 
princes  who  filled  the  throne  of  England  in  this 
period,  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  were  great 
believers  in  the  art  of  alchymy,  and  courted  or 
preffed  the  moil  famous  alchymifts  into  their  fer- 
vice.  The  celebrated  Raymond  Lully  came  into 
England  on  the  prefling  invitation  of  Edward  I., 
and  is  faid  to  have  furnifhed  that  prince  with  a 
very  great  quantity  of  gold  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pence  of  an  intended  expedition  into  the  Holy 
Land 6?.  Of  this  laft  circumftance  Lully  himfelf 
is  filentj  though  he  mentions  feveral  of  his 

66  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  p.  4 72. 

67  Ola  Borrick,  apud  Manget,  tom.i.  p,44. 
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tranfa6lions  in  England,  particularly  the  follow- 
ing very  remarkable  one  :  "  You  faw,  O  King ! 
in  thy  fecret  chamber  of  St.Katherine,  in  the 
tower  of  London,  that  wonderful  projection 
which  I  made  in  thy  prefence  on  chryflal, 
"  which  I  changed  into  a  mafs  of  the  pureft 
"  adamant  (diamond),  more  precious  than  that 
"  which  is  natural,  of  which  thou  caufedil  to 
"  be  made  fome  little  pillars  for  the  tabernacle 
"  of  God68."  The  following  curious  proclama- 
tion was  published  by  Edward  III.  A.D.  1329., 
which  is  a  fufficient  evidence  of  his  belief  in  the 
art -of  alchymy : — "  Know  all  men,  that  we  have 
"  been  affured,  that  John  Rows  and  Mr.  William 
"  de  Dalby  know  how  to  make  filver  by  the  art 
"  of  alchymy ;  that  they  have  made  it  in  former 
"  times,  and  Hill  continue  to  make  it  ;  and  con- 
"  fidering  that  thefe  men,  by  their  art,  and  by 
"  making  that  precious  metal,  may  be  profitable 
"  to  us,and  tpour  kingdom, we  have  commanded 
"  our  well-beloved  Thomas*  Gary  to  apprehend 
"  the  aforefaid  John  and  William,  wherever  they 
"  can  be  found,  within  liberties  or  without,  and 
"  bring  them  to  us,  together  with  all  the  inilru- 
"  ments  of  their  art,  under  fafe  and  fure 
"  cuftody."69 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  thefe  two  great  Alchymy. 
princes,  and  the  other  believers  in  alchymy,  were 
deceived,  and  in  the  end  difappointed.     But  it 

**  Ola  Borrick,  apud  Manget,  tom.i.  p.  a 8. 
69  Rymeri  Focdera,  torn.  4.  p.  3  84. 

cannot 
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cannot  be  denied,  that  fome  of  the  alchymiils  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  as  Albert  the  Great,  Ray- 
mond  Lully,  and  Friar  Bacon,  were  men  of  great 
fagacity  as  well  as  induftry;  and  that,  when  they 
were  engaged  in  the  ardent  purfuit  of  the  grand 
elixir  and  univerfal  medicine,  they  made  many 
ufeful  and  curious  difcoveries,  which  would  have 
excited  the  admiration  of  a  more  enlightened  age. 
This  is  acknowledged  by  the  mod  capable  judges: 
"  To  fpeak  my  mind  (fays  Boerhaave)  freely,  I 
"  have  not  met  with  any  writers  on  natural  phi- 
"  lofophy,  who  treat  of  the  nature  of  bodies  fo 
"  profoundly,  and  explain  the  manner  of  chang- 
"  ing  them  fo  clearly,  as  thofe  called  alchymijls. 
"  To  be  convinced  of  this,  read  carefully  their 
"  genuine  writings ;  for  inftance,  the  piece  of 
"  RaymondLully,  which  he  entitles  Experiments; 
"  you  will  find  him,  with  the  utmofl  clearnefs 
**  and  limplicity,  relating  experiments  which 
"  explain  the  nature  and  actions  of  animals,  ve- 
"  getables,  and  foffils ;  after  this  you  will  hardly 
"  be  able  to  name  any  author  wherein  phyfical 
"  things  are  treated  of  to  fo  much  advantage."70 
Difcoverjr  It  will  be  fufficient  to  mention  one,  out  of  many 
of  gun-  of  their  difcoveries.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  Friar  Bacon  had  difcovered  the  compo- 
fition  of  gunpowder,  and  the  terrible  effects  it  was 
capable  of  producing,  both  which  he  hath  de- 
fcribed  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works,  though  thefe 
things  are  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  firfl 

70  Boerhaavs's  Chymiftry,  vol.x.  p.aoo. 

dif- 
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difcovered  almoft  a  century  after  his  death.  In 
one  place,  he  fays, — "  Sounds  like  thunder,  and 
"  corrufcations,  may  be  made  in  the  air,  and  even 
u  with  greater  horror  than  thofe  which  are  made 
"  by  nature.  For  a  little  matter,  properly  pre- 
"  pared,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  man's  thumb, 
"  makes  a  horrible  noife,  and  produces  a  dreadful 
"  corrufcation;  and  by  this  a  city  or  an  army  may 
"  be  deftroyed  in  feveral  different  ways71."  In 
the  laft  chapter  of  the  fame  treatife,  concerning 
the  fecret  operations  of  art  and  nature,  he  difco- 
vers  the  ingredients  of  which  this  terrible  thun- 
dering competition  is  made  ;  "  By  faltpetre,  ful- 
"  phur,  and  the  powder  of  wood-coal,  you  may 
"  make  this  thunder  and  corrufcation,  if  you 
"  underftand  the  art  of  compounding  them  7V 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  original,  the  letters  which 
compofe  the  Avords  carbonum pulvere  (powder  of 
wood-coal)  are  not  placed  in  their  proper  order. 
But  this  is  evidently  done  to  prevent  the  art  of 
making  this  dangerous  compolition  from  being 
commonly  known  and  praclifed,becaufe  he  knew 
that  it  might  be  employed  to  very  pernicious 
purpofes. 

Medicine  was  considerably  improved  in  the  Medicine. 
period  we  are  now  examining,  which  feems  to 
have  been  owing  to  the  following  caufes.    Much 
greater  attention  was  given  to  the  education  of 


71  R.  Bacon  de  Secretis  Operibus  Artis  et  Naturae,  apud  Manget, 
torn.  i.  p. 620. 

7t  Id.  ibid.  p.  1 24.  Biographia  Rritan.  art.  Bacon.  Freind's  Hif- 
tory  of  Phyfic,  vol.au  Append.  No.  5. 
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phyficians  than  formerly,  and  ftri6ler  rules  pre- 
fcribed  for  regulating  the  time  and  manner  of 
their  fludies.  By  the  laws  of  the  famous  medical 
fchool  of  Salernum,  made  A.  D.  1237.,  and  af- 
terwards adopted  in  other  feats  of  learning,  the 
fcholars  were  obliged  to  fpend  three  years  in  the 
iludy  of  philofophy,  and  five  years  in  the  ftudy 
of  medicine,  and  then  to  be  ftri6tly  examined  by 
two  doctors  of  phylic,  before  they  could  receive 
a  licence  to  praclife73.  The  diftin&ion  between 
phyficians,  furgeons,  and  apothecaries,  was  now 
well  underftood  and  much  regarded;  which  could 
not  but  contribute  to  render  them  all  more  ex- 
pert and  fldlful  in  their  profeffions74.  The  works 
of  the  moil  famous  Arabian  phyficians  were  now 
tranflated  into  Latin,  and  read  with  great  avidity  5 
by  which  the  knowledge  which  thefe  phyficians 
had  derived  from  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
coveries  they  had  made  themfelves,  came  to  be 
more  generally  known75.  And  finally,  the  intro- 
duction of  chymiftry  muft  have  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  medicine,  by  furnilhing  phyfi- 
cians with  tinctures,  elixirs,  and  other  chymical 
preparations,  unknown  to  their  predeceffors. 76 
The  clergy  The  clergy  flill  continued  to  teach  and  pradtife 
fndfome8'  medicine  ;  and  the  greateft  number  of  phyficians 
of  the  laity,  were  of  that  order  in  this  period77.  But  fome  of 
the  laity  now  began  to  make  a  figure  in  this  pro- 

73  Bulaei  Hift.  Univer.  Parif.  torn.  3.  p.  15  8. 

74  Rymeri  Feed.  1.5.  p. 486. 

75  Dr.Freind's  Hiftory  of  Phyfic,  T.a.  p.  331. 

?ft  Id.  ibid.  p.  a;o.  "  Annal.  Dunftap.  p.  467. 
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feffion,  and  a  few  of  them  even  commenced  au- 
thors. Gilbert  Englifh,  who  flouriihed  in  the  Gilbert 
thirteenth  century,  is  the  mofl  ancient  medical  Enshfll» 
writer  of  England  whofe  works  have  been  printed. 
His  learning  and  {kill  in  medicine  are  greatly 
extolled  by  Leland  and  Bifhop  Bale  ;  but  Dr. 
Freind,  who  was  a  much  better  judge  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  is  more  moderate  in  his  commenda- 
tions, and  contents  himfelf  with  faying,  —  "  That 
"  he  wrote  as  well  as  any  of  his  contemporaries 
in  other  nations  ;  and  did  no  more  than  they 
did,  if  he  took  the  bulk  of  what  he  compiled 
"  from  the  writings  of  the  Arabians/'  78 

John  deGaddefden  was  the  next  medical  writer  John  Gad- 
of  England  whofe  works  have  been  preferved  and  defden* 
printed.  He  flouriihed  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  was  educated  in  Merton  college,  Oxford79^ 
"  Having  acquired  (fays  Leland)  a  thorough 
"  knowledge  of  philofophy,he  applied  with  great 
"  ardour  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  in  which  he 
"  made  fo  great  proficiency,  that  he  was  juftly 
"  adeemed  the  great  luminary  of  his  age.  He 
"  wrote  a  large  and  learned  work  on  medicine,  to 
"  which,  on  account  of  its  excellence,  the  illuf- 
"  trious  title  of  the  Medical  Kq/e  was  given80." 
Our  author's  Medical  Rofe  is  a  very  curious  work, 
containing  a  comprehenfive  fyftem  of  medicine 
as  it  was  pra6lifed  in  England  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  treating  of  each  difeafe,  he  gives,  ifl, 

78  Bale,  cent.  3.  p.  35  6.     Freind,  vol.  a.  p.a68.     Leland,  p.  35  6. 
™  A.  Wood,  lib.  a.  p.  8  7.  io  Le^d,  p.  35;. 
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The  etymology  of  its  name,  and  a  general  de- 
fcription  of  its  nature  ;  2dly,  The  fymptoms  ; 
3dly,  The  prognoftics  ;  4thly,  The  method  of 
cure".  From  this  lad  part,  which  abounds  in 
receipts,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  phyficiansof 
this  period  were  not  fparing  of  their  drugs,  and 
that  their  prefcriptions  were  very  complicated Sz. 
It  mufl  alfo  be  confeffed,  that  the  methods  of 
cure  recommended  by  our  author  are  fome  of 
them  very  whimfical,  and  others  fuperflitious. 
What  can  be  more  whimfical  than  the  following 
treatment  of  a  patient  in  the  fmall-pox,  imme- 
diately after  the  eruption  ?  "  After  this,  caufe 
"  the  whole  body  of  your  patient  to  be  wrapped 
"  in  red  fcarlet  cloth,  or  in  any  other  red  cloth, 
"  and  command  every  thing  about  the  bed  to  be 
"  made  red.  This  is  an  excellent  cure.  It  was 
"  in  this  manner  I  treated  the  fon  of  the  noble 
"  King  of  England,  when  he  had  the  fmall-pox  ; 
"  and  I  cured  him  without  leaving  any  marks83.5* 
The  patient  whom  he  treated  in  this  manner  mud 
have  been  either  Edward  III.,  or  his  brother 
Prince  John  of  Eltham.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
fuperftitious  than  the  following  method  of  at- 
tempting to  cure  the  epilepfy,  which  appears  to 
have  been  recommended  by  all  the  mod  famous 
phylicians  of  thofe  times,  as  well  as  by  our  au- 
thor ?  "  Becaufe  there  are  many  children  and 
"  others  afflicted  with  the  epilepfy  who  cannot 

81  Vide  Rof.  Ang.  pafilm,  edit.  1491.  82  Id.  ibid. 

8J  Id.p.5i. 
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"  take  medicines,  let  the  following  experiment 
"  be  tried,  which  is  recommended  by  Condan- 
"  tine,  Walter,  Bernard,  Gilbert,  and  others, 
"  which  I  have  found  to  be  effe6lual,  whether 
"  the  patient  was  a  demoniac,  a  lunatic,  or  an 
"  epileptic.  When  the  patient  and  his  parents 
"  have  faded  three  days,  let  them  conduct  him 
"  to  a  church.  If  he  be  of  a  proper  age,  and  in 
"  his  right  fenfes,  let  him  confefs.  Then  let 
"  him  hear  mafs  on  Friday,  during  the  fail  of 
"  quatuor  temporum,  and  alfo  on  Saturday.  On 
"  Sunday,  let  a  good  and  religious  pried  read 
"  over  the  head  of  the  patient,  in  the  church,  the 
"  gofpel  which  is  read  in  September,  in  the  time 
"  of  vintage,  after  the  fead  of  the  Holy  Crofs. 
"  After  this  let  the  pried  write  the  fame  gofpel 
"  devoutly,  and  let  the  patient  wear  it  about  his 
cc  neck,  and  he  fhall  be  cured.  The  gofpel  is, 
"  — This  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and 
"  fading  s  V  The  truth  is,  that  though  John  de 
Gaddefden  was  at  the  head  of  his  profeffion,  con- 
fulted  by  the  greated  princes,  and  celebrated  by 
the  greated  poets  of  his  age,  he  appears  to  have 
been  little  better  than  an  artful,  intereded  quack, 
of  fome  reading,  and  furniflied  with  a  prodigious 
number  of  receipts,  which  he  had  collected  from 
all  hands,  and  applied  often  more  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage than  to  that  of  his  patients Ss.  But  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  empirical  fu- 
perditious  practices  of  our  author  arid  his  corr- 

*4  VitleRof.  Ang.  edit.  1491.  p.78.  9s  Chaucer,  p-4-  col.s. 

VOL.  vui.  P  temporaries 
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temporaries  were  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to 
the  general  ignorance,  credulity,  and  fuperili- 
tion  of  the  times  in  which  they  flouriihed. 

Royal  To  the  fame  caufes  we  muft  impute  the  high 

reputation  of  the  royal  touch,  at  this  time,  for  the 
cure  of  the  fcrophula,  of  which  Archbifhop  Brad- 
wardine,  A.  D.  1349.,  wrote  in  thefe  ftrong  terms: 
"  Whoever  thou  art,  O  Chriftian  !  who  denied 
"  miracles,  come  and  fee  with  thine  own  eyes, 
"  comeintoEnglandintotheprefence  oftheking, 
"  and  bring  with  thee  any  Chriftian  afflicted  with 
"  king's-evil ;  and  though  it  be  very  ugly,  deep, 
"  and  inveterate,  he  will  cure  him  in  the  name 
"  of  Jefus  Chrifl,  by  prayer,  benedi6lion,  the  iign 
"  of  the  crofs,  and  the  impofition  of  hands."86 

Surgery.  It  feems  to  be  impoffible  to  give  a  better  ac- 
count, in  fewer  words,  of  the  ftate  of  furgery  in 
this  period,  than  .that  which  is  contained  in  the 
following  paflage  of  a  fyftem  of  furgery,  compofed 
by  Guido  de  Cauliaco,  A.D.  1363.:  "  The  prac- 
"  titioners  in  furgery  are  divided  into  five  fects. 
"  —  The  firft  follow  Roger  and  Roland,  and  the 
"  four  mailers,  and  apply  pultices,  to  all  wounds 
"  and  abfceffes  ; — the  fecond  follow  Brunus  and 
"  Theodoric,  and  in  the  fame  cafes  ufe  wine 
"only;— the  third  follow  Saliceto  and  Lan- 
"  franc,  and  treat  wounds  with  ointments  and 
"  foftplafters; — the  fourth  are  chiefly  Germans, 
"  who  attend  the  armies,  and  promifcuoufly  ufe 
"  charms,  potions,  oil,  and  wool ; — the  fifth  are 

'"  Bradwardine  de  Caufa  Dei,  l.i.  ch.  i.  p.  3 9. 

"  old 
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*'  old  women  and  ignorant  people,  who  have 
"  recourfe  to  the  faints  in  all  cafes87."  John 
Arden,  who  removed  from  Newark  to  London  in 
the  time  of  the  great  plague,  A.D.  1349.,  was 
the  mod  famous  furgeon  and  writer  on  furgery 
who  flourifhed  in  England  in  this  period.88 


SECTION  II. 

Hi/lory  of  the  mojl  learned  men  whojlourijfied  in  Britain, 
from  A.D.  1216.,  to  A.D.  1399. 

T  T  hath  been  already  obferved,  and  muft  always 
A  be  remembered,  that  "  the  laws  of  general 
"  hiftory,  and  the  limits  of  this  work,  will  admit 
"  only  of  a  very  brief  account  of  a  few  who  were 
"  moft  eminent  for  their  learning  in  every 
"  period." ' 

Robert  Grouthead  or  Greathead,  the  very  Robert 
learned  and  famous  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  was  born 
at  Stow  in  Lincolnfhire,  or  (according  to  others) 
at  Stradbrook  in  Suffolk,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century  z.  His  parents  were  fo  poor  that, 
when  a  boy,  he  was  reduced  to  do  the  meanefl 
offices,  and  even  to  beg  his  bread ;  till  the  Mayor 
of  Lincoln,  flruck  with  his  appearance,  and  the 
quicknefs  of  his  anfwers  to  certain  queftions,  took 


87  Guide  de  Cauliaco,  apud  Freind,  vol.a.  p. 

88  Id.  ibid.  p. 323.  '  Vol.6, 

2  Anglia  Sacra,  torn. a.  p.3&6.     Tanner,  Bibliottiec.  Britan.p.345. 
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him  into  his  family,  and  put  him  to  fchool3. 
Here  his  ardent  love  of  learning,  and  admirable 
capacity  for  acquiring  it,  foon  appeared,  and  pro- 
cured him  many  patrons,  by  whofe  affiftance  he 
\vas  enabled  to  profecute  his  iludies,  firrl  at  Cam- 
bridge, afterwards  at  Oxford,  and  at  laft  at  Paris4. 
In  thefe  three  famous  feats  of  learning,  he  fpent 
many  years  in  the  moil  indefatigable  purfuit  of 
knowledge,  and  became  one  of  the  beft  and  mofl 
imiverfal  fcholars  of  the  age.  He  was  a  great 
mailer,  not  only  of  the  French  and  Latin,  but 
alfo  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  which 
was  a  very  rare  accompliihment  in  thofe  times. 
We  are  affured  by  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him,  that  he  fpent  much 
of  his  time  for  almofl  forty  years,  in  the  ftudy  of 
geometry,  ailronomy,  optics,  and  other  branches 
of  mathematical  learning,  in  all  which  he  very 
much  excelled5.  Theology  was  his  favourite 
iludy,  in  which  he  read  Ie6hir.es  at  Oxford,  with 
great  applaufe  6.  In  the  mean-time,  he  obtained 
fever  al  preferments  in  the  church,  and  was  at 
length  elected  andconfecratedBifhop  of  Lincoln, 
A.D.  1235.'  In  this  flation  he  foon  became 
very  famous  by  the  purity  of  his  manners,  the 
popularity  of  his  preaching,  the  rigour  of  his  dif- 
cipline,  and  the  boldnefs  with  which  he  reproved 


3  Ang.Sacrti,  p.  3  28,  329. 

4  Id.  p.33o.     Tanner,  Bibliothec.  Britan.  p.345,  346.     A.  Wood, 
Hift.Oxon.  l.i.  p.  82. 

5  R.Bacon,  apud  A.  Wood,  Hift.  Oxon.  l.i.  p;82. 

'  U.  ibid.  '  Tanner,  p,3/t6.     M.Paris,  ann.I^j.  p.aSo. 
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the  vices,  and  oppofed  the  arbitrary  mandates,  of 
the  court  of  Home  ;  of  this  laft  it  may  be  proper 
to  give  one  example.     Pope  Innocent  IV.  had 
granted  to  one  of  his  own  nephews  named  Frede- 
rick, who  was  but  a  child,  a  provifion  to  tb|E  firft 
canon's  place  in  the  church  of  Lincoln  that  fhould 
become  vacant ;  and  fent  a  bull  to  the  Archbi- 
mop  of  Canterbury,  and  Innocent,  then  papal 
legate  in  England,  commanding  them  to  fee  the 
provifion  made  effectual;  which  they  tranfmitted 
to  the  Biftiop  of  Lincoln.     But  that  brave  and 
virtuous  prelate  boldly  refufed  to  obey  this  un- 
reafonable  mandate,  and  fent  an  anfwer  to  the 
papal  bull,  containing  the  following  fevere  re- 
proaches  againfl  His  Holinefs,  for  abufing  his 
power  :  "  If  we  except  the  fins  of  Lucifer  and 
"  Antichriil,  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  greater 
"  crime,  nor  any  thing  more  contrary  to  the  doc- 
"  trine  of  the  gofpel,  or  more  odious  and  abomi- 
"  nable  in  the  fight  of  Jefus  Chrift,  than  to  ruin 
"  and  deftroy  the  fouls   of  men,   by  depriving 
"  them  of  the  fpiritual  aid  and  miniftry  of  their 
"  paftors.    This  crime  is  committed  by  thofe  who 
"  command  the  benefices  intended  for  the  fup- 
"  port  of  able  paftors,  to  be  beftowed  on  thofe 
"  who  are  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of 
"  the  paftoral  office.     It  is  impofiible  therefore 
"  that  the  holy  apoflolic  fee,  which  received  its 
"  authority  from  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  for  edifi- 
"  cation,  and  not  for  definition,  can  be  guilty 
"  of  fuch  a  crime,   or  any  thing  approaching  to 
"  fuch  a  crime,  fo  hateful  to  God,  and  fo  hurtful 
p  3  ««  to 
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"  to  men.  For  this  would  be  a  moil  manifeit 
"  corruption  and  abufe  of  its  authority,  which 
"  would  forfeit  all  its  glory,  and  plunge  it  into 
"  the  pains  of  hell  V  Upon  hearing  this  letter, 
His  Holinefs  became  frantic  with  rage,  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  abufe  againil  the  good  bifhop, 
and  threatened  to  make  him  an  object  of  terror 
and  aftonifhment  to  the  whole  world.  "  How 
"  dare  (faid  he)  this  old,  deaf,  doating  fool,  dif- 
"  obey  my  commands  ?  Is  not  his  matter  the 
"  King  of  England  my  fubjecl,  or  rather  my 
"  flave  ?  Cannot  he  cafl  him  into  prifon,  and 
"  crufti  him  in  a  moment  ?"  But  the  cardinals 
by  degrees  brought  the  Pope  to  think  more 
calmly,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  this  letter. 
"  Let  us  not  (faid  they)  raife  a  tumult  in  the 
u  church  without  neceffity,  and  precipitate 
cf  that  revolt  and  feparation  from  us,  which  we 
"  know  muft  one  day  take  place  V*  Remarka- 
ble words,  when  we  reflect  when  and  by  whom 
they  were  fpoken ! 

Death  and      Bifhop  Grouthead   did  not  long  furvive  this 
charaaer.   nobje   ftand  agajnfl.  tjje  grofs  corruptions  and 

tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome  :  for  he  fell  fick  at 
his  caftle  of  Bugden  that  fame  year  ;  and  when 
he  became  fenfible  that  his  death  was  drawing 
near,  he  called  his  clergy  into  his  apartment, 
and  made  a  long  difcourfe  to  them,  to  prove  that 
the  reigning  Pope  Innocent  IV.  was  antichrifl. 
With  this  exertion  his  ftrength  and  fpirits  were 

'  M.  Paris,  Hift.  Aflgl.  p. 5  83.  ann.i*5j.  »  Id.  ibid. 
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fo  much  exhaufted,  that  he  expired  foon  after, 
October  9.  A.D.  1253.'°  A  contemporary  hif- 
torian,  who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
him,  hath  drawn  his  character  in  the  following 
manner ,  "  He  was  a  free  and  bold  reprimander 
"  of  the  Pope  and  the  King, — an  admonifher  of 
"  the  prelates, — a  corrector  of  the  monks, — an 
"  inftructor  of  the  clergy, — a  fupporter  of  the 
"  ftudious, — a  cenfurer  of  the  incontinent, — a 
"  fcourge  and  terror  to  the  court  of  Rome, —  a 
"  diligent  fearcher  of  the  fcriptures, —  and  a  fre- 
"  quent  preacher  to  the  people.  At  his  table  he 
"  was  hofpitable,  polite,  and  cheerful.  In  the 
"  church  he  \vas  contrite,  devout,  and  folemn ; 
"  and  in  performing  all  the  duties  of  his  office, 
"  he  was  venerable,  active,  and  indefatigable11." 
The  illuftrious  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  mofl  ca- 
pable, and  had  the  beft  opportunities  of  forming 
a  true  judgment  of  the  extent  of  his  learning,  by 
perufing  his  works,  and  by  frequently  converfing 
with  him,  hath  given  this  honourable  teflimony 
in  his  favour :  "  Robert  Grouthead  Bifhop  of 
"  Lincoln,  and  his  friend  Friar  Adam  de  Marifco, 
<;  are  the  two  moft  learned  men  in  the  world,  and 
"  excel  all  the  reft  of  mankind  both  in  divine 
"  and  human  knowledge."  I2 

This  moft  excellent  and  learned  prelate  was  a 
very  voluminous  writer,  and  compofed  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  treatifes  on  a  great  variety  of 

10  M.  Paris,  Hift.Angl.  p.  586.  ann.iajg.  "  Id.  ibid. 

'•'  R.BagoH.,  apud  Angl.  Sacr.  torn.  a.  p.344- 
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fubje&s,  in  philofophy  and  divinity,  a  catalogue 
of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  works  quoted  below.13 
Roger  Though  Roger  Bacon  was  too  modeft  to  except 

Bacon'  himfelf  when  he  gave  the  above  character  for  fu- 
periority  in  learning  to  his  patron  Robert  Grout- 
head,  and  his  friend  Adam  de  Marifco,  it  is  very 
certain  that  he  was  fuperior  to  them  both,  and  to 
all  his  contemporaries,  in  genius,  induftry,  and 
erudition.  This  extraordinary  man  was  born  near 
Ilchefter,  A.D.  1214.,  and  at  a  proper  age  was 
fent  to  Oxford,  where  he  profecuted  his  (Indies 
with  fo  much  ardour  and  fuccefs,  that  he  gained 
the  friendfhip  and  patronage  of  the  greateft 
men  in  that  univerfity I4.  Having  fpent  fome 
years  at  Oxford  in  the  fludy  of  the  languages, 
logic,  and  other  branches  of  philofophy,  he  re- 
moved, according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times, 
to  Paris,  where  he  foon  became  famous  for  his 
uncommon  proficiency  in  all  the  fciences15. 
Though  he  was  much  admired  and  carefTed  at 
that  univerfity,  where  many  of  the  mod  inge- 
nions  men  in  Europe  then  reiided,  he  returned 
into  his  native  country  A.D.  1240.,  being  then 
about  twenty-fix  years  of  ages16.  As  the  love 
of  learning  was  his  ruling  paffion,  he  fettled  at 
Oxford,  and  entered  into  the  Francifcan  order 

13  R.Bacon,  apud  Angl.  Sacr.  torn.  a.  p. 3 44.     Baleus  de  Script, 
firitan,  p.  304,  &c. 

14  A.  Wood,  Antiq.  Oxon.  I.I.  p.  136.     Leland  de  Script.  Britan. 
torn.  a.  p.i. 

JS  A.  Wood.  Antiq.  Oxon.  1. 1.  p.  136. 
16  Ouden  de  Script.  Ecclef.  1001.3.  p-ipi. 
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of  monks  in  that  city,  that  he  might  profecute 
his  iludies  in  tranquillity  and  with  advantage. 

Our  Bacon  foon  abandoned  the  beaten  track  Manner  in 
which  was  purfued  by  the  fcholars  of  that  pe-  ftudied.C 
riod,  who  fpent  their  time  in  the  ftudy  of  very 
faulty  tranflations  of  the  works  of  Ariftotle,  and 
in  reading  commentaries  on  thofe  works  which 
had  been  written  by  men  who  did  not  well  un- 
derftand  the  original  language.  That  he  might 
not  muTpend  his  time  in  the  fame  manner,  he 
made  himfelf  a  perfect  matter  of  the  Greek 
tongue.  Not  contented  with  this,  he  applied 
directly  to  the  ftudy  of  nature,  and  engaged  in 
a  courfe  of  laborious,  expenfive,  and  well-con- 
ducted experiments,  as  the  only  means  of  arriving 
at  certainty  and  of  making  ufeful  difcoveries17. 
By  the  generofity  of  his  friends  and  patrons  he 
was  enabled  to  expend  on  thofe  experiments,  in 
twenty  years,  no  lefs  a  fum  than  two  thoufand 
pounds,  equal  in  weight  of  filver  to  fix  thoufand 
pounds,  and  in  efficacy  to  thirty  thoufand  pounds, 
of  our  money  at  prefent18.  This  was  indeed  a 
great  fum ;  but  no  money  was  ever  better  em- 
ployed :  for  in  the  courfe  of  thofe  experiments 
he  made  a  greater  number  of  ufeful  and  furprif- 
ing  difcoveries  in  geometry,  aftronomy,  phyfics, 
optics,  mechanics,  and  chemiftry,  than  ever  were 
made  by  one  man  in  an  equal  fpace  of  time. 

But  the  world  was  long  deprived  of  the  ad-  His  fuffer- 
vantage,  and  Bacon  of  the  honour,  of  thofe  dif-  in£s- 

17  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  p. 445,  &c. 

18  A.  Wood,  Hift.  Oxon.  1. ».  p.  136. 
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coveries,  by  the  ignorance,  envy,  and  malice  of 
the  monks  of  his  order.  For,  believing,  or  pre- 
tending to  believe,  that  he  was  a  magician,  and 
held  a  criminal  intercourfe  with  infernal  fpirits, 
they  put  him  under  clofe  confinement,  and  pro- 
hibited him  from  fending  any  of  his  writings  out 
of  his  monaftery,  except  to  the  Pope'9.  In  this 
confinement  he  languifhed  feveral  years ;  till 
having  fent  a  copy  of  his  Opus  Majus  to  Pope 
Clement  IV.  A. D.  1266.,  that  pontiff  procured 
him  fome  mitigation  of  his  fufferings,  if  not  his 
full  liberty20.  But  he  did  not  very  long  enjoy 
that  relaxation,  as  he  was  again  imprifoned  by 
Jerom  de  Efculo,  general  of  the  Francifcan  or- 
der, A.D.  1278.;  becaufe  his  works,  it  was  pre- 
tended, contained  fome  fufpe6led  novelties21.  In 
this  fecond  confinement  Bacon  continued  about 
eleven  or  twelve  years,  when  he  was  fet  at 
liberty  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  at  the  earnefl  re- 
queft  of  feveral  noblemen"*.  Though  he  was 
now  old,  and  no  doubt  much  broken  by  his  long 
and  cruel  fufferings,  he  flili  continued  to  profe- 
cute  his  fludies,  by  polifhing  his  former  works, 
and  compofing  new  ones,  till  death  put  an  end 
to  all  his  calamities,  and  all  his  labours,  at  Ox- 
ford,  June  1 1.  A.D.  I292.23 


19  R.  Bacbn,  Epift.  ad  Clement.  IV.  apud  Biograph.  Britan.  vol.  i. 
P'343« 

'  Id.  ibid.  p.  345- 

11  Wadding.  Annal.  Frat.  Minor,  torn.  a.  p.  449.    Spondan.  Annal. 
A.D.I278. 

v  A.  Wood,  Hift.  Oxon.  l.i.  p.  79. 

"  Id.  ibid. 
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We  cannot  but  lament  that  Friar  Bacon  met  Hisdif- 
with  fo  many  difcouragements  in  the  purfuit  of  c°veries. 
ufeful  knowledge.     If  he  had  lived   in   better 
times,  or  if  he  had  even  been  permitted  to  pro- 
fecute  that  courfe  of  enquiries  and  experiments 
in  which  he  engaged  after  his  return  from  Paris, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  world  would  have 
had  many  valuable  difcoveries  that  are  ftill  un- 
known.    An   excellent   modern  writer  having 
enumerated  fome  of  Bacon's  difcoveries,  viz. — 
his  difcovery  of  the  exact  length  of  the  folar 
year,  and  a  method  of  correcting  all  the  errors 
in  the  kalendar; — his  difcovery  of  the  art  of 
making  reading-glafles,  the  camera  obfcura,  mi- 
crofcopes,  telefcopes,  and  various  other  mathe- 
matical and  aftronomical  inftruments ; — his  dif- 
covery of  gunpowder,  of  the  method  of  making 
elixirs,  tinctures,  folutions,  and  of  performing 
all  the  chemical  operations  that  are  now  in  ufe ; 
— his  difcoveries  of  the  nature  of  the  mechani- 
cal powers,  and  of  the  bed  methods  of  applying 
and  combining  them  in  the  confirmation  of  ma- 
chines for  performing  many  ufeful  and  furprifing 
operations ; — his  difcoveries   in    medicine,  for 
curing    difeafes,    and    prolonging    life; — this 
writer,  I  fay,  having  enumerated  thefe  difcove- 
ries,   proceeds    in    the    following    manner: — 
"  Thefe  are  wonderful  difcoveries  for  a  man  to 
"  make,  in  fo  ignorant  an  age,  who  had  no  mat 
"  ter  to  teach  him,  but  ftruck  it  all  out  of  his 
"  own  brain :  but  it  is  ftill  more  wonderful,  that 
"  fuch  difcoveries  fliould  lie  fo  long  concealed, 

«  till 
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"  till  in  the  next  fucceeding  centuries  other 
"  people  Ihould  ilart  up,  and  lay  claim  to  the 
<c  merit  of  thefe  very  inventions,  to  which  Bacon 
"  alone  had  a  right." 24 

His  writ-  According  to  Leland,  Bale,  and  other  literary 
"***  hiftorians,  the  writings  of  Friar  Bacon  were  very 
numerous25.  But  it  plainly  appears  that  thefe 
writers  have  divided  one  work  into  many,  and, 
by  multiplying  titles,  have  reprefented  them  as 
much  more  numerous  than  they  really  were26. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  fome  man  of  learning, 
leifure,  and  induftry,  and  placed  in  favourable 
circumftances,  will  foon  arife,  who,  by  employ- 
ing his  time  in  collecting,  arranging,  and  pub- 
liming  all  the  genuine  works  of  the  illuftrious 
Roger  Bacon,  will  do  honour  to  his  country,  and 
juftice  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greateft 
men  it  ever  produced. 

Michael  Michael  Scot  of  Balwirie  was  born  in  the  laft 
Scot.  years  of  the  twelfth,  or  the  firft  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  at  the  feat  of  his  family,  in  the  county 
of  Fife  in  Scotland27.  Having  received  the  firft 
part  of  his  education  in  his  native  country,  he 
was  fent  to  Oxford,  where  many  of  the  Scottifh 
youth  in  thofe  times  profecuted  their  ftudies. 
How  long  our  author  continued  at  Oxford,  is 
unknown  ;  but,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  other 


24  Dr.Freind's  Hiftory  of  Phyfic,  vol.  a.  p. 439.  edit.4. 
a$  Leland  de  Script.  Britan.  torn.  a.  p.  058.     Bale,  Script.  Britan. 
cent.  4.  p.  34 *• 

36  See  Biograph.  Britan.  Life  of  R.  Bacon. 
87  Dempfter,  lib.ia.  p.  494. 
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lovers  of  learning,  he  went  from  thence  to  Paris, 
where  he  obtained  the  highefl  academical  ho- 
nours, and  the  title  of  the  Mathematician  among 
the  learned,  and  of  the  Magician  among  the 
vulgar28.  The  fame  of  his  learning  procured 
him  an  invitation  from  the  Emperor  Frederick II. 
who  was  by  far  the  mofl  learned  prince  in  Europe, 
and  the  greateft  encourager  and  patron  of  learned 
men  that  flourifhed  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
One  of  the  literary  projects  of  that  excellent 
Prince  was  to  procure  Latin  tranflations  of  the 
works  of  Ariflotle,  and  of  the  other  philofophers 
and  phyficians  of  Greece  ;  and  in  the  execution 
of  this  project,  Michael  Scot  was  employed 
during  fome  part  of  the  time  that  he  refided  at 
the  imperial  court.  For  this  tafk  he  was  be- 
lieved to  be  better  qualified  than  many  other 
fcholars,  by  his  knowledge  of  Ariftotle's  philo- 
fophy,  and  of  the  Greek  and  Arabic  languages. 
Accordingly  we  are  told  by  Friar  Bacon,  that  the 
tranflations  of  the  phyfical  and  mathematical 
works  of  Ariflotle,  and  of  his  bell  commentators, 
that  were  published  by  Michael  Scot,  A.  D.  1230., 
were  the  caufe  of  the  high  admiration  and  fu- 
preme  authority  which  that  philofopher  obtained 
among  the  Latins  after  that  period29.  Thefe 
tranflations  our  author  dedicated  to  hisilluftrious 
patron  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  at  whofe  de- 
fire  they  had  been  undertaken  and  executed. 

as  Bulaei  Hift.   Univerf.  Parif.  torn.  3.  p=7Oi.     Bale,    de  Script. 
Britan.  cent.  4.  p.  3  51. 

29  R.Bacon,  Opus  Maju?,  p. 36,  37. 
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His  ftudies.  Michael  Scot,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
fpent  too  much  of  his  time  and  thought  in  the 
ftudy  of  aftrology.  On  this  vain  fallacious 
fcience  he  compofed  a  very  voluminous  work, 
at  the  command  of  the  fame  Emperor,  to  whom 
he  was  aftrologer ;  an  office  which  was  in  thofe 
times  both  lucrative  and  honourable30.  He  was 
alfo  keenly  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  alchymy, 
or  the  tranfmutation  of  metals ;  and  wrote  a 
book  on  the  nature  of  the  fun  and  moon,  which, 
in  the  myftical  language  of  alchymifts,  iignify 
gold  and  iilver31.  Influenced  by  the  prevailing 
tafte  of  the  times  in  which  he  flourifhed,  he 
even  applied  to  the  ftill  more  frivolous  ftudies 
of  chiromancy  and  phyfiognomy,  which  pretend 
to  teach  the  art  of  difcovering  the  difpofitions 
and  fortunes  of  men,  by  the  lines  of  their  hands 
and  features  of  their  faces.  In  a  word,  the  fol- 
lowing character  of  this  author,  drawn  by  one 
who  had  ftudied  his  works,  feems  to  be  very  juft: 
"  He  was  one  of  the  greateft  philofophers,  mathe- 
"  maticians,  phyficians,  and  linguifts  of  his  age, 
"  and,  had  he  not  been  too  much  addicted  to  the 
"  vain  ftudies  of  judicial  aftrology,  alchymy,  phy- 
"  liognomy,  and  chiromancy,  he  would  have  de- 
"  ferved  better  of  the  republic  of  letters.  His 
"  too  great  curiofity  in  thefe  matters  made  the 
"  vulgar  look  upon  him  as  a  magician  ;  though 
"  none  fpeaks  or  writes  more  refpe6lfully  of  God 

30  Tanner  de  Script.  Ang.  p.ja6. 

31  Mackenzie's  Lives  of  Scots  Writers,  vol.j.  p.  an. 

"  and 
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"  and  religion  than  he  does.31"  So  ftrongwere 
the  convictions  of  his  countrymen  that  he  was 
a  magician,  that  Dempiler  affures  us,  many 
people  in  Scotland  in  his  time  dared  not  fo  much 
as  to  touch  his  works.33 

After  the  death  of  his  illuftrious  patron,  the  His  death. 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  A.  D.  1250.,  our  author 
returned  into  Britain,  where  he  is  faid  to  have 
lived   to   a  very  great  age,  and  to  have  died 
A.  D.  T290.34 

John  Duns  Scotus  was  fo  famous  for  his  genius  John  Duns 
and  learning,  that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire-  Scotus> 
land,  have  contended  for  the  honour  of  his  birth35. 
This  controveriy  I  mall  not  take  upon  me  to  de- 
termine ;  though  his  name  feems  to  favour  the 
opinion,  that  he  was  born  at  Duns  in  Berwick- 
mire,  or  the  Merfe,  in  Scotland32.  The  precife 
time  of  his  birth  is  alfo  unknown  ;  but  from 
feveral  circumftances  it  appears  moft  probable, 
that  it  was  about  A.  0.1265.  He  entered, 
when  he  was  very  young,  into  a  monaftery  of  the 
Francifcans  at  Newcaille  ;  who,  difcovering  the 
quicknefs  of  his  genius,  fent  him  to  Merton  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  to  profecute  his  ftudies37.  In 
this  famous  feat  of  learning,  our  young  fcholar 
foon  became  confpicuous  by  the  rapidity  and  fa- 
cility with  which  he  advanced  in  the  acquifition 
of  all  the  fciences.  In  particular,  he  greatly 


32  Mackenzie's  Lives  of  Scots  Writers,  vol.i. 
3i  Tanner,  p. 526.  34  Bale,  cent. 4.  p.35*. 

35  Du  Pin,  cen.i4.  p-52.        3S  Mackenzie's  Lives,  rol.  i. 
37  Bruckeri  Hift.Philof.  torn. 3.  p.8a6. 
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excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  admired 
art  of  logical  difputation,  by  the  quicknefs  and 
fubtilty  of  his  diftinclions,  and  the  fecundity  of 
his  invention.  He  made  great  progrefs  in  natural 
and  moral  philofophy,  and  in  all  the  different 
branches  of  mathematical  learning ;  after  which 
he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  and  fchool-divinity38.  When  our  author 
had  for  fome  time  enjoyed  a  fellowfhip  in  his 
own  college,  he  was  advanced  to  the  theological 
chair  in  the  univerfity  A.  D.  1301. :  aftation  for 
which  he  was  admirably  fitted,  and  in  which  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  difplaying,  to  great  advan- 
tage, the  immenfe  ilores  of  learning  which  he 
had  amaffed.  Accordingly  we  are  told  that  his 
lectures  on  the  fentences  of  Peter  Lombard  were 
attended  by  incredible  number  of  hearers,  and 
received  with  great  applaufe.  For  at  the  time 
when  thefe  lectures  were  delivered,  we  are 
affured,  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty 
thoufand  ftudents  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  of 
whom  many  were  attracted  by  the  fame  of  our 
profeflbr's  eloquence  and  learning39.  Thefe  ad- 
mired  Ie6lures  have  been  printed,  and,  together 
with  fome  comments  upon  them,  fill  fix  folio 
volumes.40 

Removes        Oxford  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
' Pans*     advantage  of  fo  popular  a  profeflbr.     For  he  was 

3<?  Bruckeri  Hilt.  Philof.  torn.  3.  p.  8  a 6.    Cave  Hift.  Lit.  Append,  p.  2. 
59  Bruckeri   Hift.   Philof.  torn.  3,  p.  8 26.     A.Wood>  L  I.  p.  80. 


Cave,  Append,  ad  Hift.  Lit.  p.  a. 
4*  Du  Pin,  cent.  14.  chap. 5. 
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commanded  by  the  general  of  his  order,  A.  D. 
1304.5  to  remove  to  Paris,  to  defend  his  doctrine 
of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  virgin  Mary 
which  was  impugned  by  the  divines  of  that  city. 
This  he  performed  with  great  applaufe,  in  an 
afTemblyof  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  called  for  the 
determination  of  that  important  queftion.  The 
adverfaries  of  the  immaculate  conception  collect- 
ed all  their  force  on  this  occafion,  and  produced 
no  fewer,  it  is  faid,  than  two  hundred  objections 
to  that  doctrine.  "  Scotus  heard  them  with  great 
"  compofure ;  and  in  his  reply,  he  recapitulated 
u  all  their  objections,  and  refuted  them  with  as 
"  much  eafe  as  Sampfon  broke  the  cords  of  the 
"  Philiflines  ;  after  which  he  proved,  by  many 
"  flrong  arguments,  to  the  amazement  and  con- 
"  vision  of  all  his  hearers,  that  the  moft  holy 
"  Virgin  was  conceived  without  the  ftain  of  origi- 
"  nal  fin.  The  univerfity  of  Paris  bellowed  on 
"  him  the  title  of  the  fubtile  Do&or,  as  a  reward 
"  for  his  victory  in  this  famous  dilpute 4I."  One 
of  this  illuftrious  afiembly,  who  was  a  ftranger  to 
the  perfon,  but  not  to  the  fame,  of  Scotus,  was 
fo  much  charmed,  that  he  cried  out,  —  "  This  is 
**  either  an  angel  from  heaven,  a  devil  from  hell, 
"  or  John  Duns  Scotus." 4Z 

When  Scotus  had  continued  about  four  years  Remove* 
at  Paris,  he  was  fent  by  Gonfalvo,  the  general  of  toColosnc< 
the  Francifcan  order,  to  Cologne,  A.  D.  1308., 


41  Bulsei  Hift.  Univ.  Parif.  torn.  4.  p.  70. 

42  Hugo  Cavillus  in  Vita  J.  Duns  Scoti. 
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to  found  an  univerlity  in  that  city,  in  imitation  of 
that  of  Paris,  and  to  defend  his  favourite  doctrine 
of  the  immaculate  conception  againilthe  difciples 
of  Albert  the  Great43.  He  met  with  a  moft 
honourable  reception  at  Cologne ;  but  died  foon 
after  his  arrival,  November  8.  A.  D.  1308.,  in  his 
forty-fourth  year,  or,  according  to  fome  hifto- 
rians,  only  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 4* 
Praifed.  yew  men  of  learning  have  been  fo  much  ad- 
mired by  their  contemporaries,  or  loaded  with 
fuch  extravagant  praifes  by  their  followers,  who 
from  him  were  called  Scotifts,  as  John  Duns 
Scotus.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  give  one  ex- 
ample of  the  pompous  ftrain  of  thefe  panegyrics  : 
"  He  was  fo  confummate  a  philofopher  that  he 
"  could  have  been  the  inventor  of  philofophy,  if 
"  it  had  not  before  exifted.  His  knowledge  of  all 
"  the  myfteries  of  religion  was  fo  profound  and 
"  perfect,  that  it  was  rather  intuitive  certainty 
"  than  belief.  He  defcribed  the  divine  nature  as 
"  if  he  had  feen  God  ; — the  attributes  of  celeftial 
"  fpirits,  as  if  he  had  been  an  angel ;  —  the  felici- 
"  ties  of  a  future  (late,  as  if  he  had  enjoyed  them; 
cc  —  and  the  ways  of  Providence,  as  if  he  had 
"  penetrated  into  all  its  fecrets.  He  wrote  fo 
"  many  books  that  one  man  is  hardly  able  to 
"  read  them,  and  no  one  man  is  able  to  under- 
"  Hand  them.  He  would  have  written  more,  if 
"  he  had  compofed  with  lefs  care  and  accuracy. 


43  Bulsei  Hift.  torn. 4.  p.  970. 

44  Id.  ibid.  Hugo  Cavillus  in  Vita. 
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<c  Such  was  our  immortal  Scotus,  the  moft  inge- 
<c  nious,  acute,  and  fubtile  of  the  fons  of  men45." 
It  is  related  of  him,  that  he  fometimes  fell  into 
fuch  profound  meditations  that  he  remained  fe- 
veral  hours  motionlefs,  and  infenfible  to  all  ex- 
ternal  objects  ^  In  a  word,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
without  exaggeration,  thatfewmen  ever  pofleffed 
a  more  fertile  invention,  a  more  attentive  me- 
mory, a  more  acute  and  penetrating  genius,  or 
a  more  unremitting  application  to  ftudy,  than 
John  Duns  Scotus  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  him, 
and  for  the  world,  all  thofe  noble  talents  were 
misapplied  and  wafted  on  the  fubtilties  of  (chool 
phiiofbphy  and  the  abfurdities  of  fchool-divinity. 
Confidering  the  fhortnefs  of  his  life,  he  was  one 
of  the  moft  voluminous  writers  that  ever  lived. 
Many  of  his  writings  have  been  feveral  times 
printed ;  but  the  moft  complete  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  which  was  publifhed  by  Waddingus, 
at  Lyons,  A.D.  1639.,  in  twelve  volumes  folio 4f. 
Thefe  works,  which  were  fo  highly  admired  that 
about  twenty  different  authors  wrote  commen- 
taries upon  them,  are  now  configned  to  duft,  and 
atmoft  quite  neglected. 

William  Ockham,  oneof  the  moft  diftinguifhed  waiiam 
*iifciples  of  John  Duns  Scotus,  and  the  founder  of  OcUiam' 
a  feet  of  fchoolmen  called  OcMtamifts,  was  born  at 
Oekham,  in  Surrey,  about  A.D.  i28o.48     When 

^  Bruckeri  Hift.  Philof.  torn.  3.  p.  848.  n. 

*  Hugo  Cavillus  in  Vita  J.  D.  S.  ch.  3.  «*  Du  Pin,  cent.  14. 

'*  Bruckeri  Hift.  Philoroph.  torn.  3.  p.  846. 
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he  was  very  young,  he  entered  into  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  and  profecuted  his  ftudies  with  great 
ardour  and  fuccefs,  firfl  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
at  Paris 49.  In  both  thefe  univerfities,  he  was  a 
conftant  hearer  and  great  admirer  of  Scotus:  but 
being  of  a  bold,  inquiiitive  fpirit,  he  did  not  yield 
an  implicit  faith  to  all  the  doclrines  of  his  illuf- 
trious  mafter.  On  the  contrary,  he  impugned 
fome  of  his  opinions  with  fo  much  vigour  and 
fuccefs,  that  he  obtained  many  followers,  who, 
on  that  account,  were  called  OcJchamifls;  and 
fometimes  Nominals,  becaufe  they  waged  a  long 
and  fierce  war  againft  another  fe6l  of  fchoolmen, 
called  Realifts,  about  certain  metaphyfical  fub- 
tilties  which  neither  of  them  underftood.50 
Defend  Ockham  acted  a  very  confpicuous  part  in  thofe 
the  Empe-  vjojent  difputes  which  difquieted  the  Chriftian 

TOT  again  It  -*• 

the  Pope,  world  during  the  pontificate  of  John  XXII.  from 
A.  D.  1316.  to  A.  D.  1334.;  and  in  all  thofe  dif- 
putes he  oppofed  the  heretical  principles  and 
ambitious  pretenfions  of  the  Pope  with  great  vi- 
vacity and  courage.  He  was  made  provincial  of 
the  Francifcans  in  England,  in  a  general  affembly 
of  the  order,  A.D.  1322.;  and  in  that  aiFembly 
he  very  boldly  defended  the  principles  of  that 
party  of  the  Francifcans  who  were  called  the 
Spiritual  Brethren,  which  the  Pope  had  con- 
demned  as  heretical,  by  two  folemn  decrees51. 
He  alfo  impugned,  with  much  vehemence,  the 

49  Leland  de  Script.  Britan.  torn.  2.  p.  3*3. 

5*  Vide  Bruckeri  Hift.  Phil.  torn.  3.  p.  904—912. 

31  Id.  ibid.  p.  847..    Du  Pin,  cent.  14.  ci.  j. 
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favourite  do6lrine  of  John  XXII.  —  that  the  fouls 
of  good  men  were  not  admitted  to  the  vilion  of 
God,  and  the  happinefs  of  heaven  till  after  the 
refurreftion.  His  Holinefs  was  fo  highly  enraged 
at  this  prefumption,  that  he  pronounced  the  ter- 
rible fentence  of  excommunication  againft  our 
author ;  which  obliged  him  to  live  in  great  pri- 
vacy for  feveral  years.  In  this  retirement  he  com- 
pofed  fome  of  his  works,  particularly  his  compen- 
dium of  the  herefies  of  Pope  John  XXII.  of  which 
he  enumerated  no  fewer  than  feventy-feven. sa 

Our  author  at  length  found  a  powerful  protec-  Retire«  to 
tor  in  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
in  whofe  court  he  took  fhelter,  A.  D.  1328.^ 
This  prince,  who  had  been  long  and  cruelly  per- 
fecuted,  and  at  laft  depofed  and  excommuni- 
cated, by  the  Pope,  received  his  fellow-fufferer  in 
a  very  gracious  manner,  and  appointed  him  one 
of  his  privy  counfellors.  In  return  for  thefe  fa- 
vours, Ockham  publimed  feveral  treatifes  in  de- 
fence of  the  Emperor,  and  in  opposition  to  that 
favourite  maxim  of  the  papal  court,  which  had 
been  boldly  avowed  by  Boniface  VIII.  A.  D. 
1301.,- —  "  That  all  emperors,  kings,  and  princes, 
are  Jubjed  to  the  Jupreme  authority  of  the  Pope, 
in  temporals  as  well  asjpiritualsb4."  In  oppofition 
to  this  dangerous  do6lrine,  which  was  not  very 
fuitable  to  the  humble  title  of  the  Servant  ofSer* 
>vants9  Ockham  maintained,  —  That  the  Emperor 

5J  Tanner  de  Script.  Angl.  &c.  p. 555.  *  Id.  ibid. 

w  Bui,  Hift.  Univer.  Parif.  torn.  4.  p.  7. 
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was  fubject  to  none  but  God  in  temporals.     The 
learned  Selden  gives  the  following  high  character 
of  one  of  our  author's  political  treatifes,  publifhed 
on  this  occafion:  —  "  It  is  a  moil  learned  and  in- 
"  genious  work,  which  merits  the  highefl  com- 
6C  mendations  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  very 
"  beft  performance  publifhed  concerning  the  li- 
"  mits  of  the  fpiritual  and  temporal  powers55." 
So  rnuch  did  thefe  fpirited  publications  of  our 
author  contribute  to  fupport  theEmperor's  caufe, 
that  he  ufed  to  addrefs  that  prince  in  this  fami- 
liar manner  :  "  If  you  will  defend  me  by  your 
"  fword,  I  will  defend  you  by  my  pen."56 
Obliged          During  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  his  protector, 
to  recant.    Qckham  fmijed  in  fafety  at  the  impotent  rage  of 
three  fuccceffivepopes,JohnXXn.  Benedict  XIL 
and  ClementVI.  who  denounced  the  moft  direful 
anathemas  againft  him.  But  after  the  death  of  that 
prince,  which  happened  October  1 1.  A.D.  1347., 
he  found  himfelf  no  longer  in  a  capacity  to  brave 
the  papal  thunders,  and  was  conflrained  to  court 
a  reconciliation  with  the  church  by  the  moft  humi- 
liating fubmiffions.     Some  literary  hiftorians  in- 
deed fay, that  he  died  about  fix  months  before  the 
Emperor,  his  patron,  April  10.  A.D.  1347."  But 
this  is  evidently  a  miftake  ;  for,  by  the  intercef- 
fion  of  the  Francifcan  order,  he  obtained  abfo- 
lution  from  ClementVI.  by  a  bull  dated  at  Avig- 

ss  Selden  de  Synedriis,  1. 1.  c.  10.  p.  288. 

s"  Wharton,  apud  Cave,  Hift.  Lit.  Append,  p.  26. 

57  Tanner,  p.  556. 

non, 
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non,  June  19.  A.  D.  1349.,  upon  condition  of 
renouncing  all  his  former  herefies,  and  fwearing 
implicit  fubmiffion  to  every  papal  decifion  and 
mandate  for  the  future58.  He  did  not  long  fur- 
vive  this  mortifying  abjuration  of  all  thofe  opi- 
nions which  he  had  laboured  with  fo  much  ardour 
to  eftablifh,  dying  at  Capua,  in  Italy,  September 
20.  A.D.  1350. S9  He  was  unqueftionably  a  man 
of  genius,  indufiry,  and  learning,  and  would  have 
been  happier  and  more  ufeful  if  he  had  lived  in 
better  times.  A  catalogue  of  his  numerous 
works  may  be  feen  in  the  authors  quoted  below60. 
According  to  the  cuftom  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flouriflied,  he  was  honoured  with  the  pompous 
title  of  the  Jingular  and  invincible  Dottor. 

The  moft  important  events  in  the  life  of  the  John 
famous  Dr.  John  Wickliff,  who  is  well  intitled  to  wkkm 
a  diftinguimed  place  in  the  hiflory  of  his  country, 
for  his  noble  efforts  to  deliver  it  from  the  into- 
lerable tyranny  of  the  church  and  court  of  Rome, 
have  been  already  mentioned;  and  therefore  a 
very  brief  account  of  his  perfonal  hiflory,  cha- 
racter, and  literary  labours,  will  be  fufficient  in 
this  place 6I.  He  was  born  in  the  parifli  of  Wick- 
liff, near  Richmond,  in  the  county  of  York, 
about  A.D.  i324.6a;  and  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  merited  the  highefl  academical  ho- 
nours, obtained  fucceflively  the  government  of 

5"  Bui.  Hift.  Univerf.  Parif.  tom.4.  p.  317.  »  Tanner,  p.556. 

6 '  Id.  ibid.    Wharton,  p.  26.    Leland,p.3«4.    Bal.  cent.y.  p*396. 
"  See  chap.  a.  §  a.  6i  Tanner,  p.  767. 
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Baliol  and  Canterbury  colleges,  and.was  advanced 
to  the  proferTorfhip  of  divinity 63.  His  theolo- 
gical lectures  were  delivered  to  crowded  audi- 
ences, and  received  with  incredible  applaufe ; 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  dhTeminate  his 
doctrines,  which  were  very  different  from  thofe 
of  the  church  at  that  time64.  In  particular  he 
combated  with  great  fpirit  the  exorbitant  power 
and  ambitious  pretenfions  of  the  court  of  Rome 
in  temporals  as  well  as  fpirituals ;  and  with  equal 
Ipirit  he  oppofed  the  encroachments  of  the  beg- 
ging friars,  who  were  the  great  fupporters  of  the 
papal  power65.  Having  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  obtained,  firft,  the  living  of  Fillingham  in 
Lincolnfhire,  and  afterwards  the  rectory  of  Lut- 
terworth  in  Leiceflerfhire,  he  further  propagated 
his  opinions,  by  his  frequent,  eloquent,  and  popu- 
lar preaching66.  By  his  numerous  writings  in 
the  Englifh  language,  he  flill  further  diffufed  the 
knowledge  of  his  doctrines,  and  expofed  the 
floth,  hypocrify,  and  other  vices  of  the  mendi- 
cant friars,  together  with  the  various  corruptions 
of  the  court  and  church  of  Rome.  In  a  word, 
fuch  was  the  fuccefs  of  the  teaching,  preaching, 
and  writings  of  our  author,  that  a  contemporary 
hiflorian,  who  appears  to  have  been  his  mofl  in- 
veterate enemy,  afTures  us,  —  «  that  more  than 
"  one  half  of  the  people  of  England  became  his 

*  Wharton,  p.  50.  6*  Leland,  p.  379, 

*s  Lewis's  Life  of  Wickliff,  p.  3 16.     A.  Wood,  p.  181. 
**  Knyghton,  col.  1663.    Walfing.  p.  304,  &c. 

fol- 
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followers,  and  embraced  his  doctrines 67."  The 
violent  oppofition  which  he  encountered  from 
the  Pope  and  clergy,  the  powerful  -fupport  he 
received  from  the  Duke  of  Lancafter,  and  other 
great  men  among  the  laity,  as  well  as  the  time 
and  manner  of  his  death,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned 68.  But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take 
notice  in  this  place,  that  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies did  not  permit  him  to  remain  in  quiet  in  his 
grave.  In  confequence  of  a  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Conftance,  and  a  bull  of  Pope  Martin  V. 
directed  to  Robert  Fleming  Bifhop  of  Lincoln, 
his  bones  were  taken  up  and  burnt,  and  the  afhes 
thrown  into  a  rivulet69 :  an  act  of  impotent  ma- 
levolence which  is  hardly  credible  ! 

The  Pope  and  clergy  not  only  perfecuted  the  Calumnie* 
perfon  of  Dr.  Wickliff  during  life,  and  his  aihes  * 
after  death,  but  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
blacken  his  character  and  deflroy  his  works.  The 
two  monkifli  hiftorians,  Walfingham  and,Knygh- 
ton,  his  contemporaries,  have  given  him  almoft 
every  opprobrious  name  in  the  Latin  language; 
but  have  not  been  able  to  accufe  him  of  any  im- 
morality 7°.  His  doctrines  were  condemned  by 
various  councils  after  his  death ;  and  his  works 
which  contained  thefe  doctrines  were  burnt 
whenever  they  could  be  found.  Subynco  Arch- 
bilhop  of  Prague  in  Bohemia  (where  the  doctrines 
of  Wickliff  had  made  great  progrefs),  publicly 

67  Knyghton,  col.  2664.  *  See  chap.  a.  fe<Sl.  a. 

*9  Lewis,  p.  no. 

7°  Walfing.  p.  205,  208.  246.  283.     Knyghton,  col.  1644— a66i. 

burnt 
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burnt  more  than  two  hundred  volumes  of  his 
works  that  were  beautifully  written,  and  finely 
bound  and  ornamented  n.  About  the  fame  time 
a  great  number  of  his  books  were  publicly  burnt 
at  Oxford,  by  a  decree  of  the  univeriity,  and 
under  the  infpe<5lion  of  the  chancellor 7a.  But 
all  thefe  attempts  to  deftroy  the  works  of  Wickliff 
were  ineffectual ;  and  we  have  good  reafon  to 
believe  that  fome  copies  of  all  his  numerous  pub- 
lications efcaped.  The  learned  Bifhop  Bale,  who 
flourimed  in  the  lixteenth  century,  affirms, 
"  That  he  had  feen  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
"  treatifes  of  Dr.  Wickliff,  fome  ofthem  in  Latin, 
"  and  others  in  Englifh,  befides  his  tranflations 
"  of  feveral  books 73."  His  tranflation  of  the 
bible  into  Englifh  was  one  of  his  greateft  and 
mod  ufeful  works :  for  a  catalogue  of  which 
works,  the  authors  quoted  below  may  be  con- 
fulted 74. 

Praifes.  The  endeavours  of  the  Pope  and  monks  to 
blacken  the  character  and  diminifh  the  fame,  of 
Dr.  Wickliff,  were  as  ineffe6lual  as  their  attempts 
to  deftroy  his  works.  The  fuperiority  of  his  genius 
and  learning  was  fo  conipicuous,  that  it  was  ac- 
knowledged by  his  greateft  enemies.  The  hifto- 
rian  Knyghton,  who  hated  him  heartily  for  his 
attempt  to  reform  the  church,  is  conftrained  to 
own,  "  that  no  man  excelled  him  in  the  ftrength 

71  .ZEneas  Sylvius,  Hift.  Bohem.  chap.  35. 
"  A.  Wood,  l.i.  p.  304. 

73  Tanner  Bibliothec.  Britan.  p.  771. 

74  Id.  ibid.     Wharton,  p.  53.     Bale,  cent.  6.c.i. 

"  and 
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"  and  number  of  his  arguments;  and  that  he  ex- 
"  celled  all  men  in  the  irrefiftible  power  of  his 
"  eloquence  in  difputation 7S."      Walden,  who 
was  his  moft  inveterate  enemy,  acknowledged  in 
a  letter  to  Pope  Martin  V.,  "  that  he  had  often 
"  flood  amazed  beyond  meafure  at  the  excel- 
"  lence  of  his  learning,  the  boldnefs  of  his  af- 
"  fertions,  the  exa6lnefs  of  his  authorities,  and 
"  the  ftrength  of  his  arguments  7V     The  fol- 
lowing character  of  this  great  and  good  man  was 
drawn  by  an  able  hand,  and  appears  to  be  jufl : 
"  Dr.  John  Wickliff  was  a  man,  than  whom  the 
"  chriftian  world  in  thefe  laft  ages  has  not  pro- 
"  duced  a  greater. — -He  excelled  all  his  contem- 
"  poraries  in  all  the  different  branches  of  theo- 
"  logical  learning,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
"  civil  and  canon  law.     His  heart  was  inflamed 
"  with  the  moft  ardent  love  to  God,  and  good- 
"  will  to  men ;  which  excited  him  to  the  moft 
"  ftrenuous  efforts  to  reftore  the  church  to  its 
"  primitive  purity.     The  eminence  of  his  piety 
"  and  virtue  his  greateft  adverfaries  never  dared 
"  to  call  in  queftion,  and  to  the  fuperiority  of 
"  his  natural  and  acquired  abilities  they  have 
"  been  compelled  to  bear  teftimony." 77 

Several  other  fchool-divines  and  philofophers 
flouriihed  in  Britain,  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth  century,  and  for  a  feafon  enjoyed  a  con. 
liderable  lhare  of  literary  fame  \  but  as  their  works 

v$  Knyghton,  col.  1664.  , 

7*  Bale,  cent.  6.  c.  i.  p.4j6.     Whartorjf  p.  52. 
77  Bale,  cent,  6.  c.  i.  p.  456.     Wharton,  p.  52. 
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are  now  negle&ed,  it  would  be  improper  to  fwell 
the  fe6lion  with  their  hiftory. 

Hiftomns.  The  Britiih  hiftorians  of  this  period  were  very 
numerous  ;  but  only  a  very  few  of  them  were  fo 
confpicuous  for  their  abilities  as  to  merit  a  place 
in  the  general  hiftory  of  their  country ;  and  of 
thefe  few  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give  a  very  brief 
account. 

Matthew  Though  Matthew  Paris  was  unqueflionablyone 
Paris'  of  the  mofl  faithful  and  beft  informed  of  all  the 
Engliih  hiftorians  of  the  thirteenth  century,  his 
own  perfonal  hiftory  is  very  imperfe6lly  pre- 
ferved  -9  and  is  chiefly  to  be  collected  from  his 
own  writings.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  par- 
ticular  time  or  place  of  his  birth,  nor  from  what 
family  he  was  defcended.  The  firft  circumftance 
of  his  life  we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  he 
took  the  habit  of  a  monk,  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Alban's,  January  21.  A. D.  1217. 78  In  this  abbey 
he  continued  long,  and  became  fo  famous  for  his 
learning,  piety,  and  virtue,  that  he  obtained  the 
efteem  and  confidence  of  feveral  great  princes. 
With  his  own  fovereign  Henry  III.  he  appears 
to  have  been  on  a  very  friendly  and  familiar 
footing;  not  only  employed  in  his  fervice,  but 
entrufted  with  his  fecrets,  invited  to  his  table, 
favoured  with  long  and  frequent  converfations, 
and  even  affifted  in  the  compofition  of  his  hiftory 
of  England 79.  "  He  who  wrote  this  (fays  he) 
"  was  almoft  conftantly  with  the  King  in  his  pa- 

71  M.  Paris,  edit.  Parifiis,  A.  D.  1644.     Prsefat.  p.  3. 
w  M.  Paris,  Hift.  Angl.  p.  494.  63*. 
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"  lace,  at  his  table,  or  in  his  clofet ;  and  that 
"  prince  guided  his  pen  in  writing  in  the  mod 
"  diligent  and  condefcending  manner90."  At  the 
fame  time  our  author  flood  in  the  higheft  point 
of  favour  with  Haco  King  of  Norway,  a  wife  and 
learned  prince,  with  whom  he  correfponded  by 
letters,  and  for  whom  he  tranfacted  fome  import- 
ant affairs  in  London,  to  his  entire  fatisfaction 8r. 
At  length,  when  the  monks  of  that  kingdom 
had  become  extremely  ignorant  and  diforderly, 
Matthew  Paris  was  efleemed  the  mofl  proper  per- 
fon  in  the  church  to  be  employed  in  an  attempt  to 
inftruct  and  reform  them.    Accordingly,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  bull  from  Pope  Innocent  IV.  and 
an  earnefl  application  from  the  King  of  Norway, 
he  made  a  voyage  into  that  country,  A.D.  1248., 
where  he  fpent  about  a  year  in  refloring  monaflic 
difcipline  to  its  primitive  flrictnefs  and  regula- 
rity82.   During  his  refidence  in  Norway,  he  a6led 
alfo  as  ambaffador  for  Lewis  IX.  King  of  France, 
whofe  friendfhip  he  had  gained  by  his  learning 
and  integrity 83.     But  though  our  author  was  a 
favourite,  he  was  not  a  flatterer,  of  kings.     On 
the  contrary,  he  expoflulated  with  and  admo- 
nifhed  his  own  fovereign  with  much  freedom, 
when  he  acted  imprudently  or  urijuflly 84.     When 
Henry  III.  had  granted,  by  charter,fto  one  of  his 
courtiers,  a  liberty  of  hunting  in  the  lands  be- 
longing  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  directly  con- 

80  M.  Paris,  Hift.  Angl.  ^494.  63*.  •'  Id,  p. 504.  col.i, 

j*  Id.  p.  504.  col.  a.  *»  Id.  p.  496.  col.i. 

84  Id.  p.  534.  col.  2. 

trarjr 
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trary  to  the  privileges  which  he  had  before  granted 
by  charter  to  that  abbey,  our  author  tells  us, 
that  he  went  boldly  to  the  King,  and  reproached 
him  for  this  unjuft  proceeding ;  to  which  the  King 
replied,  that  he  had  only  imitated  the  Pope,  who 
daily  revoked  the  privileges  he  had  granted,  and 
befiowed  them  upon  others,  by  the  claufe  ofnon 
obftante  in  his  bulls Ss.  No  hiiiorian  who  had  re- 
corded the  tranfac~lions  of  his  own  countrymen 
in  his  own  times,  can  be  compared  with  Matthew 
Paris  for  intrepidity.  He  cenfured  without  any 
ceremony,  and  in  the  plained  language,  the 
vices  and  follies  of  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank 
and  greateft  power.  Though  he  was  a  monk, 
he  hath  painted  the  infatiable  avarice,  intolerable 
tyranny,  unbounded  luxury,  and  abandoned  per- 
fidy of  the  court  of  Rome,  in  flronger  colours 
than  any  proteiiant  writer  hath  done 86.  From 
all  bis  writings  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
genius,  tafte,  and  learning.  "  He  was  (fays  a 
"  literary  hiftorian)  an  elegant  poet,  an  eloquent 
"  orator,  an  acute  logician,  afubtile  philofopher, 
"  a  folid  divine,  a  celebrated  hiftorian,  and, 
"  which  crowned  the  whole,  a  man  juflly  famous 
"  for  the  purity,  integrity,  innocence,  and  fim- 
"  plicity  of  his  manners87."  In  his  leifure 
hours  he  amufed  himfelf  with  the  ftudy  and 
practice  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  (if  we  may  believe 

RJ  M.  Paris,  Hift.  Angl.  p^*4.  col.  a. 

"'  Vide  Opera  M.Paris,  paflim.      Edwardi  Brown  Appendix  ad 
Fafciculum  Rerum  expetendarum,  p.  415-! — 436. 
*7  Pit's  Relat.  Scriptor.  fcript.  367. 

it  the 
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the  hiflorian  of  his  own  abbey)  he  was  an  exqui- 
lite  fculptor  in  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals, 
and  the  befl  painter  of  the  age  in  which  he  flou- 
riflied 88.  This  virtuous,  learned,  and  ingenious 
perfon  paid  the  lafl  debt  to  nature,  A.D.  1 259.,  at 
St.  Alban's,  where  he  had  refided  above  forty 
years,  and  never  obtained  any  higher  office  than 
that  of  historiographer.39 

The  theological  works  of  Matthew  Paris  Works. 
have  fhared  the  fame  fate  with  thofe  of  many 
of  his  contemporaries ;  but  his  hiflorical  la- 
bours have  been  more  fortunate,  and  have  fe* 
cured  the  grateful  remembrance  of  pofterity  to 
their  author.  The  greateft  and  mod  valuable 
of  thefe  hiftoricai  works  is  entitled  Hiftoria 
Major,  which  is  a  very  full  hiilory  of  England, 
from  the  Conqueft,  A.  D.  1066.,  to  the  43d 
of  Henry  III.  A.D.  1259.  In  the  firft  part 
of  that  work,  from  the  Conqueil  to  A.D.  1235., 
our  author  was  much  indebted  to  the  labours  of 
Roger  de  Wendover,  his  predeceflbr  in  the  office 
of  hiftoriographer  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's, 
and  it  was  continued  after  his  death  to  A.D. 
1 273.,  by  William  Rifhanger  his  fucceflbr  in  that 
office00.  For  the  honour  of  his  own  abbey,  our 
author  wrote  the  lives  of  the  two  Offas  Kings  of 
Mercia  (of  whom  Off'a  II.  was  the  founder  of  that 
abbey),  and  alfo  the  lives  of  the  twenty-three 
firft  abbots  of  St.  Alban's.  To  thefe  works  he 
fubjoined  Additamenta  (additions),  containing 

48  Tanneri  Biblioth.  Britan.  p.57j.  *'  Id.  ibid. 

*°  Id.  Ibid.  p«757-  634. 

certain 
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certain  facts,  papers,  letters,  fpeeches,  &c.  which 
had  not  come  to  his  knowledge  in  due  time,  or 
which  he  had  neglected  to  infert  in  their  proper 
places.  The  above  hiftorical  compofitions  have 
been  feveral  times  printed91,  and  will  be  perufed 
with  pleafure  by  every  lover  of  Englifh  hiftory 
and  antiquities,  who  can  forgive  our  author  for 
believing  and  introducing  Ib  many  ridiculous 
miracles,  apparitions,  predictions,  &c. ;  becaufe 
that  kind  of  credulity  was  the  folly  of  the  times 
rather  than  of  the  man.  The  firft  part  of  Matthew 
of  Weftminfter's  Flowers  of  Hiftory,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  conqueft  of  Eng- 
land, is  faid  to  be  almoft  an  exact  tranfcript  of  a 
work  of  Matthew  Paris  which  had  never  been 
printed.  Befides  all  thefe,  our  author  made  an 
abridgment  of  his  Hiftoria  Major,  or  Larger  Hif- 
tory of  England,  with  the  title  of  Hiftoria 
Minor;  which  is  ftill  preferved  in  MS. 92 
Thomas  "We  know  ftill  lefs  of  the  perfonal  hiftory  of 
Thomas  Wykes  than  of  his  contemporary  Matthew 
Paris.  He  was  a  regular  canon,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Auguftine,  in  the  abbey  of  Ofney,  near  Ox- 
ford ;  and,  improving  his  favourable  fituation  for 
the  acquifition  of  learning,  became  famous  for 
the  variety  and  extent  of  his  erudition.  Befides 
feveral  other  works  on  different  fubjects,  he  com- 
pofed  a  hiftory  or  chronicle  of  England,  from  the 


91  London,  A.  D.  1640 — 1684.     Paris,  1644. 
"  Tanjier,  Bibliothec.  p.  5  7 a. 
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Conquefl,  A.D.  1066.,  to  A.D.  1304.,  foon  after 
which  period  it  is  probable  he  died.93 

Walter  Hemmingford  was  a  monk  in  the  abbey  Walter 
of  Gifburn,  in  Yorkfhire,  of  the  fame  order  with  ^emmins- 
Thomas  Wykes,  and  alfo  wrote  a  hiflory  of  Eng- 
land, nearly  of  the  fame  period,  beginning  at  the 
Conquefl,  and  ending  A.D.  1347.,  in  which  year 
he  died.94  We  do  not  fo  much  as  know  with  cer- 
tainty to  what  monafleries  John  de  Trokelowe, 
and  Henry  de  Blaneforde,  two  monks  who  wrote 
hiftories  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  belonged,  and 
therefore  they  are  mentioned  here  only  to  recom- 
mend their  works,  together  with  that  of  the  ano- 
nymous monk  of  Malmfbury,  on  the  fame  fub- 
ject,  to  the  attention  of  Englifli  antiquaries  and 
hiflorians,  as  containing  many  curious  particulars 
which  are  nowhere  elfe  to  be  found.95 

Robert  de  Avelbury,  who  was  regifler  of  the  Robert  de 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury's  court,  compofed  a  Avefbui7- 
hiflory  of  England  in  his  own  times,  with  the 
following  title : — "MirabiliageflaMagnifici  Regis 
"  Anglias   Domini  Edwardi    Tertii    pofl   Con- 
"  queflum,  Procerumque ;  ta&is  primitus  qui- 
"  bufdam  geflis  in  tempore  patris  fui  Domini 
46  Edwardi    Secundi,    quae    in    regnis  Angliae, 
"  Scotiae,  et  Franciae,  ac  in  Aquitania  et  Britan- 


w  Vide  Hiftoriae  Anglicanae  Scriptores  Quinque  ;  Oxoniae,  A.  D. 
1687. 

94  Id.  Ibid.  Walteri  Hemmingford  Hiftoria,  a  T.Hearn,  edit.Oxon, 
1731,  torn.  a. 

95  Johannes  de  Trokelowe  Annal.  &c.  a  T.  Hearn,  edit.  Oxon. 
1629. 
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"  ma,  won  humana  fed  Dei  potentia,contigerunt; 
"  per  Robertum  de  Avefbury,  Curiae,  Cantua- 
"  rienlis  Regiftri  Cuftodem,  compilata." — i.  e.— 
"  The  wonderful  acts  of  the  magnificent  King 
"  Lord  Edward  the  Third  after  the  Conquefl, 
"  and  of  his  nobles ;  to  which  are  premifed  fome 
"  hints  of  the  tranfactions  in  the  time  of  his  fa- 
"  ther  Edward  the  Second,  in  the  kingdoms  of 
"  England,  Scotland,  and  France,  as  alfo  in 
"  Aquitain  and  Britanny,  which  happened,  not 
"  by  the  power  of  man,  but  of  God ;  compiled 
"  by  Robert  of  Avefbury,  keeper  of  the  regifler 
"  of  the  court  of  Canterbury.'* 

Our  author  was  probably  prevented  by  death 
from  finiming  his  plan  ^  for  his  hiflory  reaches 
only  to  the  thirtieth  of  Edward  III.  A.D.  1356. 
He  appears  to  have  been  at  great  pains  to  pro- 
cure  the  mofl  authentic  information  ;  and  his 
work  is  valuable  for  the  fincerity  with  which  it 
is  written,  and  the  original  papers  it  contains.96 
^Nicholas  Nicholas  Trivet,  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Trivet  of 
Trivet,  'the  county  of  Norfolk,  was  born  about  A.D. 
1 258.,  and  in  his  youth  became  a  Dominican  friar 
in  London.  Having  a  genius  and  tafte  for  learn- 
ing, he  profecuted  his  fludies  with  great  fpirit  and 
diligence,  firfl  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Paris. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  chofen 
prior  of  his  monaftery,  and  difcharged  the  duties 
of  that  office,  with  great  honour  to  himfelf  and 


*  Robert!  de  Avefbury  Hiftoria,  a  T.  Hearn,  edit.  Oxon.  A.  D. 
1720, 
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advantage  to  the  fociety,  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
A.  D.  1328.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on 
various  fubjects  in  philofophy  and  divinity  ;  but 
he  is  introduced  in  this  place  becaufe  he  was  the 
author  of  Hiftorical  Annals  from  A.  D.  1130. 
to  A.  D.  1307. 97  Of  this  work  he  gives  the 
following  account  in  his  preface :  "  When  I 
"  fludied  at  Paris,  I  read  the  hiflories  of  France 
"  and  Normandy  with  great  care,  and  faithfully 
"  extracted  out  of  them  every  thing  that  related 
"  to  the  Englifh  nation.  From  thefe  extracts,  — 
"  together  with  what  I  collected  from  ourEnglilh 
"  chronicles,  —  what  came  to  my  own  know- 
"  ledge,  —  and  what  I  learned  from  the  infor- 
"  mation  of  men  worthy  of  credit, — I  have  com- 
"  pofed  the  following  hiftory  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
"  land  of  the  Plantagenet  family,  from  Henry  II. 
"  to  our  own  times.  But  though  I  have  beflowed 
"  my  chief  attention  on  the  affairs  of  England, 
"  I  have  occafionaUy  introduced  fuch  accounts 
"  of  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  contemporary  popes, 
"  emperors  of  Germany,  kings  of  France,  and 
"  fome  other  princes,  as  had  come  to  my  know- 
"  ledge,  in  order  to  render  my  work  more  uni- 
"  verfally  ufefuland  agreeable."93 

It  would  be  tedious  to  many  readers  to  perufe 
the  fliort  memoirs  which  remain  of  the  other  hif- 
torians  of  this  period,  as  of  Matthew  of  Weit- 
minfter,  Ralph  Higden,  Henry  Knyghton,  John 


97  Leland  de  Script.  Britan.  t.2.  p.  326. 

'*  Nicolai  Triveti  An»al.  edit.  Oxon.  1719.  p.  z. 
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de  Fordun,  Adam  deMerimuthe,Thomas  Stubbs, 
William  Thorn,  &c.  &c. ;  and  therefore  fuch  as 
wifh  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  are  referred  to 
the  authors  quoted  below." 

Poets.  Poetafters  abound  in  every  age  ;  but  real  and 

great  poets,  who  do  honour  to  their  country,  and 
merit  a  place  in  its  hiftory,  are  commonly  very 
few.  Of  fuch  excellent  poets,  who  were  alfo 
men  of  uncommon  worth  and  learning,  I  know 
only  three,  viz.  John  Gower,  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
and  John  Barbour,  who  flourifhed  in  Britain  in 
the  prefent  period. 

John  That  John  Gower,  or  rather  Sir  John  Gower, 

Cower.  was  Qf  an  ancient  an(j  opulent  family  is  highly 
probable;  but  where  that  family  was  feated  is  not 
certainly  known IC0.  He  was  born  about  A.  D. 
1320.,  and  having  received  a  learned  education, 
and  attained  a  proper  age,  he  engaged  in  the 
fludy  of  the  law  at  the  Inner  Temple,  with  fuch 
diligence,  that  he  became  eminent  in  his  pro- 
feffion101.  His  application  to  thefe  feverer  fludies 
did  not  divert  him  from  courting  the  mufes  at  his 
leifure  hours,  and  that  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that 
he  became  one  of  the  moil  admired  poets  of  the 
age  in  which  he  flourifhed.  Befides  feveral  fmaller 
pieces,  he  compofed  three  poems  of  confiderable 
length,  in  three  different  languages,Latin,French, 
and  Englifh.  To  thefe  poems  he  gave  the  three 


»  Leland,  Bale,  Pits,  Tanner,  &c. 

150  Biograph.  Britan.  ift  edit.  vol.  4.  p.a»4a. 

101  Tanner,  p.  335. 
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following  fanciful  and  pedantic  titles:  —  Speculum 
Meditantis,  —  Vox  Clamantis,  —  Confejfio  Aman- 
tis102.  Speculum  Meditantis,  written  in  French,  is 
a  moral  poem,  recommending  fidelity  and  mutual 
love  to  married  perfons,  by  examples  out  of  various 
hiftories.  Vox  Clamantis,  written  in  Latin,  is  a 
hiftorical  poem  or  chronicle  of  the  infurreclion 
of  the  commons  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  The 
folemnity  of  the  flyle,  and  lownefs  of  the  fubject 
of  this  poem,  gives  it  in  fome  places  a  burlefque 
appearance,  as  in  the  following  catalogue  of  the 
leaders  of  the  infurgents  : 

Watte  vocat,  cui  Thomse  venit,  neque  Symme  retardat, 

Bitteque,  Gibbe,  firaul  Hykke,  venire  jubent. 
Colle  furit,  quern  Gibbe  juvat  nocumenta  parantes, 

Cum  quibus  ad  damnum  Wille  coire  vovit. 
Grigge  rapit,  dum  Daive  ftrepit,  comes  eft  quibus  Hobbe 

Lorkin,  et  in  medio  non  minor  efle  putat. 
Mudde  ferit  quos  Judde  terit,  dum  Tibbejuvatur 

Jakke  domos  que  viros  vellit,  et  enfe  necat,  &c.  &c. 

Thefe  two  poems  are  ilill  in  MS.  Confeffio 
Amantis,  written  in  Englifh  at  the  defire  of  Rich- 
ard IL,  is  a  poetical  fyftem  of  morality,  illuflrated 
by  many  amufing  tales,  happily  invented  and  na- 
turally introduced.  This  poem  hath  been  feveral 
times  printed  I03.  Our  author  hath  left  various 
Ipecimens  of  his  (kill  in  divinity,  logic,  natural 
philofophy,  and  alchymy.  He  appears  to  have 
been  fond  of  writing  ;  and  laments,  in  a  very  pa- 
thetic ftrain,  that  by  the  failure  of  his  fight  in  his 


102  Tanner,  p.  3  35.  I03  Biographia,  vol.  4-  p. 
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old  age,  he  was  conftrained  to  lay  afide  his  pen104. 
He  died  A.D.  1402.,  and  was  buried  in  the  con- 
ventual church  of  St.  Mary  Overie,  in  South- 
wark,  which  he  had  rebuilt  chiefly  at  his  own 
expence.  Upon  the  whole.  Sir  John  Gower  was 
evidently  a  man  of  uncommon  genius,  extenlive 
.  learning,  and  amiable  manners,  one  of  the  fathers 
of  Englifh  poetry,  and  one  of  thefirft  who  wrote 
with  any  confiderable  fuccefs  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage. 

Geoffrey  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  contemporary  and  inti- 
chaucer.  mate  frienci  of  Gower,  was  born  in  London  about 
A.D.  1328.;  but  all  attempts  to  difcover  the 
names  and  rank  of  his  parents  (though  they  were 
certainly  neither  obfcurenor  indigent),  have  been 
unfuccefsful IOS.  When  he  had  fpent  fome  years 
in  profecuting  his  ftudies,  firft  at  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  atOxford,  for  his  further  improvement, 
he  vifited  France,  and  fome  other  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  he  be- 
came a  iludent  of  law  in  the  Middle  Temple  lo6. 
But  this  ftudy  not  being  agreeable  to  his  tafle,  he 
refolved  to  try  his  fortune  at  court ;  for  which  he 
was  admirably  qualified,  being  remarkably  hand- 
fome  in  his  perfon,  elegant  in  his  manners,  an 
univerfal  fcholar,  and  an  admired  poet.  He  ac- 
cordingly obtained  the  honourable  place  of  page 
to  Edward  III.  A.D.  1359.,  when  that  illuilrious 


104  Biographia,  vol.  4.  p.  2246. 
^5  Chaucer's  Works,  London,  1721.  p.  486.  col.l, 
"*  Bale>  p. 525.    Leland,  p.  419. 
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prince  was  in  the  fummit  of  his  profperity,  and 
theEnglifti  court  in  its  highefl  fplendour,  adorned 
by  the  captive  kings  of  France  and  Scotland107. 
In  this  ftation  he  rendered  himfelf  fo  agreeable  to 
his  royal  mafter,that  he  obtained  many  fubftantial 
marks  of  his  favour,  and  enjoyed  an  income  of  no 
lefs  than  one  thoufand  pounds  a-year,  equivalent 
to  twelve  thoufand  pounds  at  prefent  ro8.  In  this 
flourishing  Hate  of  his  affairs,  he  married  Philippa 
Rouet,  lifter  to  the  famous  Catharine  Lady  Swyn- 
ford,  then  the  miftrefs,  and  afterwards  the  wife, 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaiter,  the  King's 
third  fon109.  By  this  marriage  a  connection  which 
he  had  formed  with  the  Duke  of  Lancafter  was 
much  flrengthened,  and  for  fome  time  contri- 
buted to  his  promotion  ;  but  afterwards  involved 
him  in  no  little  trouble,  by  engaging  him  in  all 
the  political  intrigues  of  that  ambitious  prince. 
In  particular,   the  Duke   of  Lancafter  having 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Wickliff,   from  political 
views,  and  out  of  hatred  to  the  clergy,  our  author 
engaged  with  warmth,  and  from  principle,  in  the 
fame   caufe.     In   confequence   of  this,  having 
elpoufed  the  party  of  John  Comberton,  mayor  of 
London,  A.  D.  1382.,  a  zealous  Wickliffite,  and 
that  party  having  been  ruined  by  the  fuperior 
power  of  the  court  and  clergy,  Chaucer,   with 
fome  others,  efcaped  to  the  continent.    Here  he 
lived  privately  feveral  years,  till  he  had  ipent  his 


107  Chaucer's  Life,  prefixed  to  his  works,  edit.  1721. 
38  Biograph.  Britan.  p.  1*96.  "»  Life  of  Chaucer. 
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whole  eftate  in  fupporting  himfelf  and  his  fellow- 
exiles  ;  which  obliged  him  to  return  fecretly  into 
England.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  appre- 
hended and  put  in  prifon  ;  where,  by  threats  and 
promifes,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  difclofe  the 
fecrets.  of  his  party,  by  which  he  obtained  his 
liberty,  but  brought  upon  himfelf  an  unfupport- 
able  load  of  calumny"0.  In  this  deplorable  re- 
verfe  of  fortune,  our  author  retired  to  Wood- 
ilock,  and  gave  vent  to  his  melancholy  in  that 
fweet  plaintive  performance,  —  The  Teftament 
of  Love  ;  —  which  begins  in  this  manner  : — 
"  Alas  !  Fortune,  alas !  I  that  fome  tyme  in  deli- 
"  cious  houreswaswont  to  enjoyblifsful  ftoundes, 
"  am  now  dryve,  by  unhappy  hevinefle,  to  be- 
"  waile  my  fondrie  yvels  in  tene  '"."  When  un- 
der this  cloud,  A.  D.  1 39 1 .,  he  compofed  another 
of  his  profe  works,  intitled, —  "  The  Conclulions 
"  of  the  Aflrolabie,  —  for  the  ufe  of  his  fecond 
"  fon  Lewis :"  —  a  work  which  difcovers  an  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  in  aftronomy,  with  an  admi- 
rable faculty  of  communicating  that  knowledge 
to  a  child  only  ten  years  of  age112.  A  few  years 
after  this,  our  author's  affairs  began  to  take  amore 
favourable  turn.  His  ancient  friend  and  patron, 
John  of  Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancafler  (now  become 
his  brother-in-law,  by  his  marriage  with  Lady 
Swynford),  having,  after  a  great  variety  of  ad- 
ventures, recovered  his  influence  at  the  court  of 
England,  procured  him  feveral  grants  from  the 

110  See  Chaucer's  Teftament  of  Love,  p.48; — 495. 
11  Id.  p.479»  m  Chaucer's  Works,  p.439- 
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crown ;  which  enabled  him  to  fpend  the  laft  years 
of  his  life  in  eafe  and  plenty,  at  his  feat  of  Dun- 
nington  caftle,  near  Newbury  "3.  On  the  acce£ 
iion  of  Henry  IV.,  the  fon  of  his  late  brother  and 
patron  the  Duke  of  Lancafter,  he  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  make  a  journey  to  London,  where  he  died, 
October  25.  A.  D.  1400.,  in  the  feventy-third 
year  of  his  age114.  Whoever  reads  the  work  of 
Chaucer  with  attention,  will  be  furprifed  at  the 
variety  and  extent  of  his  learning,  as  well  as 
charmed  with  the  fertility  of  his  invention,  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  numbers  (for  the  times  in  which 
he  lived),  and  all  the  other  marks  of  a  great  and 
cultivated  genius.  The  writer  of  his  life  prefixed 
to  Mr.  Urry's  edition  of  his  works,  hath  given 
him  the  following  character,  and  produced  fuffi- 
cient  evidence  that  he  deferved  it :  "  In  one 
"  word,  he  was  a  great  fcholar,  a  pleafant  wit,  a 
"  candid  critic,  a  fociable  companion,  a  fledfaft 
"  friend,  a  grave  philofopher,  a  temperate  ceco- 
"  nomift,  and  a  pious  Chriftian."  Should  fuch 
a  man  ever  be  forgotten  ? 

John  Barber,  or  Barbour,  an  eminent  divine,  John  Bar- 
hiftorian,  and  poet,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Aber-  bour- 
deen  about  A.  D.  1330. IIS     Having  received  a 
learned  education,  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  was  promoted  by  King  David  II.  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Aberdeen,  A.  D.  1356.  His  love  of 
learning  was  fo  flrong,  that  he  continued  to  pro- 

113  Biographia,  vol.  4.  P^I3O3.  "4  Id.  ibid. 

/IS  Hume's  Hift.    Douglas,  p.  3 0,31.  Nieolfon'sScotaHift.p.Mj. 
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fecute  his  fludies  after  his  promotion.  With  this 
view  he  prevailed  upon  his  own  fovereign  King 
David  Bruce,  with  whom  he  was  in  great  favour, 
to  apply  to  Edward  III.  for  permiffion  to  ftudy  at 
Oxford ;  which  was  granted,  in  the  following 
terms:—  "  Edward,  &c. — Know  ye,  that  we  have 
"  taken  under  our  protection  (at  the  requeft  of 
"  David  de  Bruce)  John  Barber,  Archdeacon  of 
"  Aberdeen,  with  three  fcholars  in  his  company, 
"  in  coming  into  our  kingdom  of  England,  in 
"  order  to  ftudy  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and 
'*  perform  his  fcholaftic  exercifes,  and  in  remain- 
"  ing  there,  and  in  returning  into  his  own  coun- 
"  try  of  Scotland ;  and  we  hereby  grant  him  our 
"  fafe-conducT;,  which  is  to  continue  in  force  for 
"  one  year.  Witnefs  the  King  at  Weftminfter, 
"  A.  D.  1357.,  Auguft  13."  Il6  Our  archdeacon 
was  not  only  famous  for  his  extenfive  knowledge 
in  the  philofophy  and  divinity  of  thofe  times,  but 
ftill  more  admired  for  his  admirable  genius  for 
Englifh  poetry  ;  in  which  he  compofed  a  hiftory 
of  the  life  and  glorious  actions  of  Robert  Bruce 
King  of  Scotland,  at  the  deiire  of  King  David 
Bruce  his  fon,  who  granted  him  a  confiderable 
penlion  for  his  encouragement,  which  he  gene- 
roufly  beftowed  on  an  hofpital  at  Aberdeen  "7. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  this  work,  he  obtained 
permiffion  and  fafe-conducl  from  Edward  III.,, 
A.  D.  1365.,  to  travel  through  England  into 
France,  with  fix  horfemen  his  attendants.118  He 

116  Rymer.  Feed.  torn.  6.  p.3i.  "?  Tanner,  p.  73. 

118  Rymer,  torn. 6.  p. 478. 
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finifhed  his  hiftory  of  the  heroic  Robert  Bruce 
A.D.  1373. ;  a  work  not  only  remarkable  for  a 
copious  circumftantial  detail  of  the  exploits  of 
that  illuilrious  prince,  and  his  brave  companions 
inarms,  Randolff  Earl  of  Moray,  and  the  Lord 
James  Douglas,  but  alfo  for  the  beauty  of  its 
ftyle,  which  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  his  contem- 
porary Chaucer"9.  The  time  and  circumilances 
of  our  author's  death  are  not  known. 


SECTION  III. 

Hijlory  of  the  chief  Seminaries  of  Learning  in  Gr^at 
Britain,  from  A.D.  1216.  to  A.D.  1399. 

ALL  the  different  kinds  of  fchools  which  were  Schools  ef- 
eflablifhed  in  Britain  in  the  preceding  tabiifhedin 
period,  continued  to  flourimin  the  prefent.  In  perio°d  con- 
general,  we  are  affured  by  the  moft  learned  man 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  Roger  Bacon,  that 
there  never  had  been  fo  great  an  appearance  of 
learning,  and  fo  general  an  application  to  fludy, 
in  fo  many  different  faculties,  as  in  his  time, 
when  fchools  were  ere6led  in  every  city,  town, 
burgh, -and  caftle1.  But  all  thefe  cathedral, 
conventual,  Jewifh,  andother  illuftrious  fchools, 
have  been  already  defcribed. a 

"'  Mackenzie's  Lives,  &c.  r.  I.  p.  296. 

1  Baconi  Opus  Majus,  praefat. 

3  See  vol.  6.  chap, 4.  feel. 3*  p.  155—169. 

A  very 
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change  in       A  very  great  and  advantageous  change  in  the 

ftate  of  the  two  univerfities  of 'England  took  place 
in  the  prefent  period,  and  merits  our  attention. 
In  former  times  the  teachers  and  fcholars  lodged 
and  ftudied  in  private  houfes  or  halls,  which  they 
rented  from  the  citizens.  This  was  attended  with 
many  inconveniencies,  and  gave  occafion  to  fre- 
quent quarrels  between  the  fcholars  and  citizens, 
about  the  rents  of  houfes 3.  Various  methods 
were  employed  to  prevent  thefe  quarrels,  which 
difturbed  the  peace  and  even  threatened  the  de- 
ftruetion  of  the  univerfities.  In  particular, 
Henry  III.  A.D.  1231.,  appointed  two  refpec~l- 
able  citizens,  and  two  mailers  of  arts,  to  be  chofen 
annually,  and  inverted  with  authority  to  deter- 
mine all  dilputes  between  the  citizens  and 
fcholars,  about  the  rents  of  houfes 4.  But  this, 
and  all  other  methods  for  preferving  peace  be- 
tween the  townfmen  and  fcholars,  while  this 
occafion  of  contention  continued,  proved  inef- 
fectual. At  length,  fome  generous  perfons  (de- 
termined to  deliver  the  members  of  the  univer- 
fities from  their  too  great  dependence  on  the 
townfmen)  purchafed  or  built  large  houfes,  and 
admitted  both  teachers  and  fcholars  to  refide  in 
them,  without  paying  any  rent.  Thofe  munifi- 
cent friends  of  learning  foon  difcovered,  that 
fome  ingenious  fcholars  admitted  into  their 
houfes  were  but  ill  provided  with  the  means  of 

3  A.  Wood,  1.  i.  p.  84.  86.  92. 
'  Fuller's  Hift.  Cambridge,  p.  10." 

rewarding 
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rewarding  their  teachers,  purchasing  books,  and 
procuring  other  necefTaries;  which  induced  them 
and  others  to  enlarge  their  charity,  and  to  endow 
thofe  houfes  with  lands,  tenements,  and  revenues, 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of 
fludious  men  and  youth.  By  thefe  fteps  the 
building  and  endowing  colleges  became  the  pre- 
vailing tafte,  of  the  rich  and  generous  in  this 
period,  as  building  and  endowing  monafteries 
had  been  in  fome  former  periods.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  prevailing  tafte,  feveral  noble  halls 
and  colleges  were  erected  and  endowed,  in  both 
the  univerfities  of  England,  chiefly  between  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

In  Oxford  the  following  colleges  were  founded  Colleges  i« 
in  this  period,  viz.  Univerfity  college,  Baliol  col-  Oxfordt 
lege,  Merton  college,  Exeter  college,  Oriel  col- 
lege, Queen's  college,  and  New  college;  of  each 
of  which  it  is  proper  to  give  a  very  brief  ac- 
count. 

If  Univerfity  hall  or  college  was  founded  and  Univerfity 
endowed  by  Alfred  the  Great,  that  foundation 
was  overturned,  and  thofe  endowments  were  dif- 
fipated,  long  before  the  beginning  of  this  period. 
William  Archdeacon  of  Durham,  who  bequeathed 
three  hundred  and  ten  marks  to  the  univerfity, 
and  died  A.  D.  1249.,  mav  be  efteemed  the 
founder  of  the  prefent  college,  as  fome  tenements 
on  which  it  was  built,  and  with  which  it  was  en- 
dowed, were  purchafed  with  that  money s.  This 

5  A.  Wood,  1.3.  p.  56- 

fociety, 
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fociety,  when  it  was  firfl  formed,  about  A.  D. 
1280*,  was  very  fmall,  confifling  only  of  four 
matters  of  arts ;  but  it  gradually  encreafed,  both 
in  numbers  and  revenues,  by  the  fucceffive  do- 
nations of  many  generous  benefactors. 6 
Baliolcol-  John  Baliol,  father  of  that  unfortunate  prince 
Iegc*  John  King  of  Scotland,  formed  and  made  fome 
progrefs  in  the  defign  of  founding  Baliol  college, 
about  A.D.  1268.;  and  that  defign  was  perfected 
by  his  widow  the  lady  Dervogilla,  from  whom  her 
fon  John  Baliol  derived  his  title  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland.7 

Merton  Walter  Merton  Bifhop  of  Rochefter,  founded 
college.  a  college  for  twenty  fcholars,  and  three  priefls, 
at  Maldon  in  Surry,  A.D.  1264.,  and  about  four 
years  after,  he  removed  that  fociety  to  Oxford, 
where  he  had  provided  a  place  for  their  reception, 
which  hath  ever  fince  that  time  been  denomi- 
nated Merton  college.8 

Exeter  col-  Walter  Stapleton  Bifhop  of  Exeter  began, 
about  A.D.  1315.,  to  execute  a  defign  which  he 
had  formed  of  founding  a  hall  or  college  in  Ox- 
ford ;  and  in  a  few  years,  with  the  affi fiance  of 
Peter  de  Skelton  a  clergyman,  he  accomplifhed 
that  defign9.  The  name  of  this  foundation  was 
at  firft  Stapleton  hall;  but  it  was  afterwards 
changed  to  Exeter  college,  by  a  bull  of  Pope 
Innocent  VII.10 

Oriel  col-        Oriel  college  was  founded  by  Edward  II.  and 
le*e'         his  almoner  Adam  de  Brom,  about  A.D.  1324. 

6  A.  Wood,  1.  a«  p.  57,  58,  59.  7  Id.  ibid.  p.  69,  70. 

8  Id.  ibid.  p.  89.  9  Id.  ibid.  p.  93.  K  Id.  ibid.  p.  94. 

It 
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It  was  at  firfl  called  the  Hall  oftheBkffed  Virgin  of 
Oxford,  and  derived  its  prefent  name  from  a  capi- 
tal mefluage  beftowed  upon  it  by  Edward  II." 

Robert  Eglesfied,  who  was  defcended  of  an  Queen'* 
ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  coUeSe' 
chaplain  to  Queen  Philippa,  confort  of  Edward  III. 
founded  Queen's  college,  A.D.  1340.,  chiefly  for 
the  benefit  of  his  countrymen  of  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Weflmorland.      He  gave  his 
college  its  name  in  honour  of  Queen  Philippa, 
who  had  very  much  encouraged  and  affifted  him 
in  that  expenfive  undertaking. M 

The  illuilrious  William  of  Wykeham  Biihop  of  New  col- 
Winchefter,  foon  after  his  advancement  to  that lege* 
fee,  A.D.  1366.,  formed  the  defign  of  founding 
two  colleges,  one  at  Winchefter,  in  which  young 
fcholars  might  receive  the  firft  part  of  their  edu- 
cation ;  and  another  at  Oxford,  into  which  they 
might  be  tranfplanted,  and  their  education  per- 
fe6ted.     Having  fpent  feveral  years  and  confide- 
rable  fums  of  money  in  purchaling  certain  tene- 
ments in  Oxford,  he  laid  the  firft  ftone  of  his  col- 
lege there  for  a  mafter  and  feventy  fcholars, 
March  5.  A.D.  1379.,   and  finiflied   the  fabric 
A.D.  1386.     In  his  foundation-charter  he  gave 
it  the  name  of  Seinte  Marie  College  of  Wynchejlre 
in  Oxenford;  but  in  common  ufe  it  hath  been 
conftantly  called  New  College  '3.     Soon  after  he    , 
had  finiflied  this  great  work,  he  built  and  en- 
dowed his  college  at  Winchefter. 

11  A.  Wood.  1.  a.  p.  103, 104.  *  "•  Id.  ibid.  p.  113. 

;'  Id.  ibid.  p.  126— -130. 

In 
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Colleges  in      In  Cambridge  the  following  halls  and  colleges 

Cam-  were  founded  in  this  period,  viz.  Peter  houfe, 
Michael  college,  Univerfity  hall,  King's  hall, 
Clare  hall,  Pembroke  hall,  Corpus  Chriili  col- 
lege, Trinity  hall,  Gonvil  hall. 

Peter  Hugh Balfliam,  fub-prior  and  afterwards  bifhop 

of  Ely,  purchafed  fome  tenements  in  Cambridge, 
about  A. D.  1256.,  in  order  to  found  a  college; 
and  though  he  met  with  various  difficulties,  which 
retarded  the  full  execution  of  that  defign,  he  Hill 
continued  to  profecute  it ;  and  at  length,  about 
A.D.  1282.,  the  building  was  finifhed  for  the 
reception,  and  endowed  for  the  maintenance  of 
one  mailer,  fourteen  fellows,  two  bible-clerks, 
and  eight  poor  fcholars. I4 

Michael  Hervey  de  Stantony  canon  of  York  and  Wells 
and  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  Edward  II., 
founded  and  endowed  a  college  about  A.D.  1324., 
which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  archangel15. 
This  college  was  taken  into  Trinity  college^ 
founded  by  Henry  VIII. 

Univerfity  Univerfity  hall  or  college  was  founded  by 
Richard  Badew,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  A.D.  1326.  But  this  college  was 
hardly  ever  completed,  and  of  fliort  duration. 16 

King'shaii.  King  Edward  II.  for  fome  years  maintained 
thirty-two  fcholars  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
and  defigned  to  have  founded  a  hall  for  their 

14  Stew's  Chronicle  by  Hows,  p.  105  7.    Fuller's  Hiilory  of  Cam- 
bridge, p.  30.  IS  Stow,  p.  jj?57.     Fuller,  p.  36. 
16  Stow,  ibid.    Fuller,  p.  3  7.    • 

refidence. 
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relidence.  This  defign  was  executed  by  his  fon 
Edward  III.  who  built  a  very  magnificent  hall, 
and  endowed  it  with  lands  fufficient  for  the  fup- 
port  of  a  mailer  and  thirty-three  fcholars  : .  This 
hall  was  united  to  Trinity  college  by  Henry  VIII. 

Univerfity  hall  having  been  burnt  down,  and  Clare  hall, 
its  founder  Richard  Badew  unable  to  rebuild  it, 
Elizabeth  de  Clare  Countefs  of  Ulfter,  one  of  the 
lifters  and  coheirefTes  of  Gilbert  de  Clare  Earl  of 
Gloucefter,  raifed  it  from  its  ruins  about  A.D. 
1347.,  added  greatly  to  its  revenues,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Clare  hall,  in  honour  of  her 
family.18 

Pembroke  hall  was  founded  in  the  fame  year  Pembroke 
with  Clare  hall,  by  a  great  but  unfortunate  lady,  halL 
Mary  de  St.  Paul  daughter  of  Guido  Earl  of  St. 
Paul,  in  France,  married  to  Aymer  de  Valence 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  killed  in  a  tourna- 
ment foon  after  his  marriage,  or,  according  to 
fome,  on  his  wedding-day,  June  23.  A.D.  1323. 
His  afflicted  widow  furvived  him  forty-two  years, 
fpending  the  greateft  part  of  her  large  revenues 
in  pious  and  charitable  works.     Among  others 
of  that  kind,  ihe  founded  a  hall  in  Cambridge 
for  a  mafter  and  thirty  fcholars,  which  fhe  called 
by  her  hufband's  name  and  her  own,  the  hall  of 
Faience  and  Mary\  but  its  moil  common  appel- 
lation hath  been  Pembroke  hall. I9 

17  Stow,  p.  105 7.     Fuller,  p.39. 

18  Stow,  p.  105  8.     Fuller,  p.  3  7. 

,    '»  Stow,  ibid.     Fuller,  p.4i.     Dugdale's  Peerage,  vol.1,  p. 77 7. 
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Bennet  The  united  guilds  of  Corpus  Chrifti  and  St. 

college.  Mary,  in  Cambridge,  affifted  by  the  patronage 
of  Henry  Duke  of  Lancafter,  founded  a  college, 
about  the  fame  time,  which  they  called  the  col- 
lege  of  Corpus  Chrifti  and  St.  Mary ;  but  its  moft 
common  name  hath  always  been  Bennet  college, 
from  St.  Bennet' s  church.20 

Trinity  William  Bateman  Bifhop  of  Norwich  founded 
Trinity  hall,  in  Cambridge,  about  A.D  1350., 
for  one  mailer,  two  fellows,  and  three  fcholars, 
who  were  all  to  be  fludents  of  the  civil  and 
canon  law.21 

GonvH  About  the  fame  time  Edmond  Gonvil,  parfon 

hall.  Of  Terrington  and  Rufhworth,  in  Norfolk, 
founded  a  college  in  Cambridge,  for  a  mailer 
and  twenty  fcholars,  which  he  called  Gonvil  hall, 
and  by  his  laft  will  left  a  coniiderable  fum  of 
money  to  William  Bateman  Biihop  of  Norwich, 
together  with  directions  for  perfecting  that 
foundation,  which  he  performed.2* 

Almoil  all  the  above  halls  and  colleges  in  both 
univeriities  were  comparatively  fmall  at  firil; 
but  by  ftibfequent  benefactions  they  have  become 
the  moil  magnificent  and  opulent  feats  of  learn- 
ing in  Europe. 

Great  The  number  of  fcholars  in  the  two  univerfities 

of  England  in  tnis  period  was  very  great.  The 
famous  Richard  Fitz-Ralph,  Archbiihop  of  Ar- 
maugh,  in  an  oration  againil  the  mendicant  friars, 

'•  Stow,  p.  105 8.     Fuller,  p.  44.  ai  Id.  p.  47. 

"  Stow,  p.  105  8.    Fuller,  p.  50. 

which 
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which  he  pronounced  before  the  Pope  and  car- 
dinals, A.D.  1357.,  made  the  following  declara- 
tion: — "  Even  in  my  time,  there  were  thirty 
"  thoufand  ftudents  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
"  and  at  prefent  there  are  hardly  iix  thoufand  : 
"  which  prodigious  diminution  is  chiefly  owing 
"  to  the  mendicant  friars,  who  entice  and  de- 
"  lude  fo  many  of  the  young  fcholars  to  enter 
"  into  their  order,  that  parents  are  afraid  to  fend 
"  their  children  to  the  univerfity*3."  We  (hall 
be  more  difpofed  to  believe  the  above  declara- 
tion, when  we  confider,  that  befides  all  the  above 
colleges  that  had  been  lately  founded,  there  were 
at  that  time  between  two  arid  three  hundred 
private  halls  in  Oxford,  in  which  fcholars  refided, 
and  almoft  an  equal  number  of  fchools,  in  which 
they  fludied  and  attended  ledlures ;  and  when 
we  reflecl  alfo,  that  this  univerfity  was  frequented 
by  great  multitudes  of  fcholars  from  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  continent,  as  well  as  by  the 
youth  of  England  and  Wales.24 

The  two  univerfities  of  England  in  this  period  iTniverfi- 
were  frequently  difturbed,  and  fometimes  almoft  ^r°£ 
ruined,  by  violent  quarrels  among  the  fcholars  ampton 
or  between   them  and  the  townfmen.     In  the  andS 
quarrels  among  the  fcholars,  the  fouthernEnglifh, 
Welfh,  and  Irilh,  commonly  formed  one  party, 
againft  the  northern  Englifli  and  Scots 2S.    Many 
of  the  members  of  both  univerfities,  being  de- 

Jj  Bulsei  Hift.  Univerf.   Parif.  torn.  4.  p.  3 39.     A.  Wood,  lib.  I. 
p.  7;.  *4   &..  Wood,  paflira. 

35  A.  Wood,  lib.  i.  p.i»3,  &c.     Fuller,  p.ia. 

s  2  firous 
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iirous  of  avoiding  thefe  quarrels,  retired  to 
Northampton,  A.D.  1260.;  and,  with  the  per- 
miffion  of  Henry  III.,  began  to  form  a  new  uni- 
verfity.  But  the  people  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge found  means  to  prevail  upon  that  prince 
to  diffolve  this  new  university,  and  to  command 
the  members  of  it  to  return  to  the  places  of 
their  former  refidence,  A.D.  1265.^  About 
thirty  years  after,  the  univerfity  of  Stamford  be- 
gan, and  terminated  in  the  fame  manner.27 
Third  uni-  So  many  fchools  were  founded,  and  fo  many 
England,  fciences  taught,  in  London  and  its  environs,  in 
this  period,  that  it  was  (not  very  improperly) 
called  a  third  univeriity*8.  Edward  III.  built  a 
college  at  Weftminfler,  for  the  fludy  of  divinity, 
which  was  called  St.  Stephen's  college,  and  was 
duTolved  by  Henry  VIII.  A.D.  i53o:29  Arch- 
biftiopBradwardine  founded  a  theological  lecture 
in  St.  Paul's  church,  in  London,  A.D.  1344.; 
and  the  famous  John  of  Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancafler 
built  and  endowed  a  college  for  divines  in  St. 
Paul's  church-yard  3°.  But  as  it  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate  all  the  fchools  that  were  erected  in 
London  and  its  environs  in  this  period,  it  may  be 
fufficient  to  refer  fuch  readers  as  delire  more  par- 
ticular information  to  the  work  quoted  below.31 


16  Fuller,  p.  13,  14.     A.  Wood,  lib.  i.  p.no.  113. 
**  Id.  ibid.  p.  156.  159. 

28  See  Sir  George  Buc's  Third  Univerfity  of  England,  at  the  end  of 
Stew's  Chronicle,  p.  1063.  19  Id.  p.  1066.  3°  Id.  ibid. 

31  Sir  George  Buc's  Difcourfe  of  the  Third  Univerfity  of  England. 

Soon 
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Soon  after  the  chief  courts  of  juftice  were  firmly  Law  uni- 
fixed  at  Weftnainfter,  in  conformity  to  an  article  verflt7' 
in  the  Great  Charter,  a  famous  fchool  oruniver- 
fity  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law  was  gradually  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place,  con- 
fifting  of  feveral  colleges  commonly  called  Inns 
of  Court,  and  of  Chancery.     Thefe  inns  or  col- 
leges were  at  firft  few  and  inconfiderable ;  but 
before  the  end  of  our  prefent  period,  they  were 
become  numerous  and  flourilhing.    This  appears 
from  the  following  very  diftincl  defcription  of 
them  by  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  who  was  aftudent  in 
one  of  thefeinns  of  court  about  A.  D.  1416.   "  The 
"  laws  are  ftudied  in  a  public  manner  and  place. 
"  — It  is  fituated   near  the  King's  palace  at 
"  Weftminfter,  where  the  courts  of  law  are  held 
"  and  in  which  law-proceedings  are  pleaded  and 
"  argued.     Here,  in  term-time,  the  ftudents  of 
"  the  law  attend  in  great  numbers,  as  it  were  to 
"  public  fchools,  and  are  there  inftruclied  in  all 
"  forts  of  law-learning  and  in  the  practice  of 
"  the  courts.     The  fituation  of  the  place  where 
"  they  refide  and  ftudy  is  between  Weftminfter 
"  and  the  city  of  London. — There  belong  to  it 
"  ten  leffer  inns,  and  fometimes  more,  which  are 
"  called  the  Inns  of  Chancery ;  in  each  of  which 
"  there  are  an  hundred  ftudents  at  leaft,  and  in 
"  fome  of  them  a  far  greater  number,  though 
"  not  conftantly  refiding.     The  ftudents  are  for 
"  the  moft  part  young  men.     Here  they  ftudy 
"  the  nature    of   original  and  judicial  writs, 
"  which  are  the  very  firft  principles  of  the  law. 

33  "  After 
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"  After  they  have  made  fome  progrefs  here,  and 
"  are  more  advanced  in  years,  they  are  admitted 
"  into  the  inns  of  court  properly  fo  called.  Of 
"  thefe  there  are  four  in  number.  In  that  which 
61  is  leaft  frequented,  there  are  about  two  hun- 
"  dred  ftudents. — There  is  both  in  the  inns  of 
"  court,  and  the  inns  of  chancery,  a  fort  of  an 
"  academy  or  gymnafium,  where  the  Undents 
"  learn  finging  and  all  kinds  of  mufic,  dancing, 
"  and  fuch  other  accomplifhments  and  diverfions 
"  as  are  fuitable  to  perfbns  of  their  quality,  and 
"  are  ufually  pra&ifed  at  court.  At  other  times 
"  out  of  term,  the  greater  part  apply  themfelves 
"  to  the  fludy  of  the  law.  Upon  feftival  days, 
46  and  after  the  offices  of  the  church  are  over, 
"  they  employ  themfelves  in  the  ftudy  of  facred 
"  and  profane  hiftory. — I  need  not  be  particular 
"  in  defcribing  the  manner  and  method  how  the 
«  laws  are  fludied  in  thofe  places.  But  I  may 
"  fay  in  general,  that  it  is  pleafant,  and  excel- 
"  lently  well  adapted  for  proficiency32."  It  is 
hardly  neceiTary  to  obferve,  that  the  eilabliih- 
ment  of  this  law-univerfity  was  one  very  happy 
confequence  of  fixing  the  chief  courts  of  juftice 
at  one  certain  place,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  infpire  the  young  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England  (who  generally  received  fome  part  of 
their  education  at  the  inns  of  court)  with  a  tafte 
for  learning. 

**  Sir  Johu  Fortcfcue,  De  Laudibus  Legum  AngHsj,  clup-48,  49. 
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moft  common  and  capital  operations  in  New  fa. 
A  agriculture,  architecture,  and  other  necef-  ™nti°^s> 
fary  arts,  are  performed  in  the  fame  manner,  or  improve- 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  through  many  fuc-  "Jents»i» 
ceeding  ages,  in  every  country  into  which  they  fery  arts." 
have  been  introduced.  It  is  not  neceffary  there- 

s  4  fore, 
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fore,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  give  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  thefe  permanent  operations  in  every 
period,  which  would  occafion  many  tedious  and 
difgufting  repetitions,  For  this  reafon  it  is 
thought  fufficiept  to  give  an  account  only  of 
fuch  new  inventions,  or  conliderable  alterations, 
in  the  feveral  arts  in  each  period,. as  made  their 
firfl  appearance,  and  became  confpicuous  in  that 
period. 

No  great  Jt  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  very  many  and 
menu  hi"  gl'eat  improvements  were  made  in  agriculture  in 
agricul-  the  period  we  are  now  examining,  as  the  circum* 
fiances  of  the  country,  and  manners  of  its  inha- 
bitants, were  unfavourable  to  fuch  improvements. 
The  country  was  almofl  constantly  involved  in 
war,  which  diverted  the  attention  of  the  people, 
and  particularly  of  the  nobility,  from  the  im- 
provement of  their  lands  by  agriculture.  A  tafte 
for  this  art  was  even  efteemed  difhonourable  in  a 
perfon  of  high  rank  ;  and  Edward  II.  was  bit- 
terly reproached,  as  well  as  much  defpifed,  for 
his  fondnefs  for  agriculture,  and  neglect  of  mili- 
tary exercifes1.  The  great  barons  and  prelates, 
who  were  the  chief  proprietors  of  the  foil,  kept 
prodigious  quantities  of  land  in  their  own  imme- 
diate pofTeffion,  which  they  cultivated  partly  by 
their  flaves  or  villains,  and  partly  by  their  tenants, 
who  were  obliged  to  neglect  their  own  farms, 
and  labour  for  their  lords,  whenever  they  were 
called".  Now  as  thefe  flaves  and  tenants  had 

1  Monachi  Mahnf.  Vita  Ed.  II.  edit,  a  T.  Hear.  A.  D.  1729.  p.  136. 

2  Kennet's  Parochial  Antiquities,  p.  495,  &c. 

little 
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little  or  no  interefl  in  the  fuccefs  of  their  labours,it 
is  not  to  befuppofed  that  they  were  very  anxious 
about  performing  them  in  the  beft  manner.  We 
may  form  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  land  which 
fome  great  prelates  kept  in  their  own  poifeffion 
by  the  following  account  of  the  flock  upon  the 
lands  of  the  bifhopric  of  Winchefler,  delivered 
to  Bifhop  Wykeham,  A.  D.  1367.,  by  the  ex- 
ecutors of  his  predeceffor, — viz.  127  draught- 
horfes,  1556  head  of  black  cattle,  3876  wethers, 
4777  ewes9  354 l  lambs,  befides  the  fum  of  1662!. 
i os.  equivalent  to  20,000!.  of  our  money  at 
prefent,  which  they  paid  for  the  deficiency  of 
that  flock.3 

The  frequent  and  very  definitive  famines  Deftruo 
which  prevailed  in  Britain  in  this  period  have  tlv.e  fa- 
been  confidered  as  prefumptive  proofs  of  the  " 
imperfect  flate  of  agriculture.  O  thefe  I  (hall 
mention  only  two,  which  feem  to  have  been  the 
mofl  fevere.  There  was  fo  great  a  famine  A.D. 
1258.,  that  no  fewer  than  fifteen  thoufand  perfons 
(as  we  are  told  by  a  writer  who  lived  at  St. 
Alban's  at  that  time)  died  in  London  of  hunger, 
befides  many  thoufands  who  perifhed  for  want  of 
food  in  other  places4.  But  that  famine  which 
began  A.D.  1314.,  and  continued  to  rage  for 
three  years  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  muft 
have  been  flill  more  deflru6live :  for  in  the 
courfe  of  that  dearth  a  quarter  of  wheat,  it  is 
faid,  was  fold  for  forty  millings,  equivalent  to 

3  Biograph.  Britan.  ift  edit.  Sup.  p.ao;. 

4  M.  Paris,  Hift.  Angl.  ann.  1258.  p. 653. 

thirty 
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thirty  pounds  of  our  money  at  prefent ;  though 
in  the  former  famine,  A.  D.  1258.,  it  had  never 
exceeded  fixteen  {hillings s.  On  this  occafion 
the  parliament  of  England  interpofed,  and  fixed 
the  price  of  provifions  of  all  kinds  by  law  :  but 
it  was  loon  found  that  this  law  prevented  the 
bringing  provifions  to  market,  and  it  was  there- 
fore repealed.  The  King,  in  a  proclamation 
which  he  publifhed  at  this  time,  prohibiting  the 
making  of  malt,  and  brewing  of  ale,  fays, — "  that 
"  if  this  was  i;Ot  prevented  immediately,  not  only 
"  the  poor,  but  people  of  the  middle  rank,  would 
"  inevitably  perifh,  for  want  of  food  ."  In  a 
word,  we  learn,  from  the  concurring  teilimony 
of  feveral  hiftorians  who  lived  in  thofe  times,  or 
foon  after,  that  prodigious  multitudes  of  people 
died  of  hunger,  or  of  difeafes  contracted  by  the 
life  of  unwholefome  food  ;  and  that  many  were 
tempted  to  perpetrate  acts  of  the  moft  unnatural 
cruelty,  to  prolong  their  wretched  lives7.  It  may 
however  be  obferved,  that  the  hiftorians  who 
give  an  account  of  thofe  deplorable  famines, 
afcribe  them  to  unfavourable  feafons,  and  not  to 
bad  hufbandry;  and  it  is  alfo  true,  that  there 
may  be  fuch  feafons  as  will  baffle  all  the  efforts 
of  the  moft  induftrious  and  fkilful  hufbandmen8. 
It  muft  likewife  be  acknowledged,  that  at  fome 
times  in  this  period  grain  of  all  kinds  was  very 

5  Tyrel,  vol  4.  p.  263.   from  Rol.  Par.  8th  Ed. II.     Parliament, 
Hiil.  vol.i.  p.  15 1. 

6  Johannes  de  Trokelowe,  Annal.  Ed.  II.  p.  3  7,  &c. 

7  Id.  ibid.     Monach.  Malraf.  p.i66.     T.  Walfingham,  p.ioB. 

8  M.  Paris,  p.  65  3. 

plentiful, 
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plentiful,  and  fold  at  a  very  low  rate.  A  quarter 
of  wheat,  A.D.  1288.,  was  fold  in  fome  parts  of 
England  for  twenty  pence,  in  others  for  fixteen 
pence,  and  in  others  for  a  fhilling.  9 

Though  I  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  that  Operations 
any  new  operations  of  great  importance  in  agri-  in  agrfcul- 

;  ture  per- 

culture  were  introduced  in  this  period,  it  plainly  formed 


appears,  that  all  thofe  which  had  been  before  in  j)etter 
ufe,  —  as  incloiing,  fallowing,  manuring,&c.  were  periods.** 
nowperformed  more  univerfally,  and  with  greater 
dexterity,  than  in  former  times.  Inclofing  was 
carried  on  fo  brilkly,  that  the  lands  of  England 
were  in  general  inclofed  with  ditches  and  hedges, 
with  trees  planted  in  the  hedge-rows,  before  the 
end  of  this  period.  "  The  feeding  lands  (fays  Sir 
"  John  Fortefcue)  are  likewife  inclofed  with 
"  hedge-rows  and  ditches,  planted  with  trees, 
"  which  protect  the  flocks  and  herds  from  bleak 
"  winds,  and  fultry  heats  I0."  Summer-fallow- 
ing of  fields  for  wheat  was  practifed  as  much,  if 
not  more,  in  England,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, than  it  is  at  prefent.  It  was  then  a  kind 
of  rule  among  farmers  to  have  one-third  of  their 
arable  lands  in  fallow  ".  In  the  law-book  called 
Fleta,  which  was  compofed  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  very  particular  directions  are  given  as  to 
the  mod  proper  times  and  befl  manner  of  plough- 
ing and  dreffing  fallows  12.  The  farmer  is  there 

9  T.  Walfmg.  Ypodigma  Neuftrise,  p.  476. 

10  Fortefcue,  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglise,  chap.  29. 

11  Fleta,  lib.  a.  chap.  72.  p.  159. 
tj  Id.  ibid.  chap.  7  3.  p.  1  63. 

directed 
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dire6led  to  plough  no  deeper  in  fummer  than  is 
neceffary  for  deftroying  the  weeds  ;  not  to  lay 
on  his  manure  till  a  little  before  the  laft  plough- 
ing, which  is  to  be  with  a  deep  and  narrow  fur- 
row.  Rules  are  alfo  given, — for  the  changing  and 
chufing  feed ;  —for  proportioning  the  quantity  of 
different  kinds  of  feed  to  be  fown  on  an  acre,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  degree 
of  richnefs ;  — for  collecting  and  compounding 
manures,  and  accommodating  them  to  the 
grounds  on  which  they  are  to  be  laid  ; — for  the 
beft  feafons  for  fowing  feeds  of  different  kinds  on 
all  the  variety  of  foils  ; — and  in  a  word,  for  per- 
forming every  operation  in  hufbandry,  at  the  befl 
time,  and  in  the  befl  manner  I3.  In  the  fame 
work,  the  duties  and  bufinefs  of  the  fleward, 
bailiff,  and  overfeer,  of  a  manor,  and  of  all  the 
other  perfons  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  it, 
are  explained  at  full  length,-  and  with  fo  much 
goodfenfe,  that  if  they  were  well  performed,  the 
manor  could  not  be  ill  cultivated.  u 
Gardening,  Gardening,  one  of  the  moil  pleafant  parts  of 
agriculture,  was  not  neglected  in  this  period. 
Almofl  every  great  caflle,  and  larger  monaftery, 
had,  befides  a  kitchen-garden,  a  herbary  or  phy- 
iic  garden,  a  pomarium  or  orchard  :  and  fome  of 
them  had  alfo  vineyards.  The  monks  of  Dunfta- 
ple  were  at  much  expence,  A.D.  1294.,  in  re- 
pairing the  walls  about  thegarden,  and  alfo  the 
walls  about  the  herbary  of  their  priory  ;  and  the 

13  Fleta,  lib.a.  ch.jz,  73.  76.  '4  Ibid.  ch.7a— 88. 

herbary 
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herbary  mentioned  in  Chaucer's  Nonne's  prieft's 
tale,  appears  to  have  been  well  ftored  with  me- 
dicinal herbs,  fhrubs,  &c. ls  The  orchards  of  the 
great  barons  and  prelates,  as  well  as  of  the  richer 
convents,  contained  a  variety  of  fruit-trees,  which 
are  commonly  believed  to  have  been  brought  into 
Britain  at  a  much  later  time.  The  hiftorians  of 
this  period  commonly  conclude  the  annals  of 
every  year  with  an  account  of  the  feafons,  and 
of  the  abundance  or  fcarcity  of  corns,  fruits,  and 
herbage.  Matthew  Paris,  in  the  conclufion  of 
his  hiflory,  of  A.D.  1257.,  obferves  that  the  fea- 
fons had  been  very  unfavourable,  which  had  pro- 
duced a  famine,  of  which  many  of  the  common 
people  died. — "  That  apples  were  fcarce,  pears 
"  Hill  f career ;  but  that  cherries,  plums,  figs, 
"  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  included  in  (hells,  were 
66  almoft  quite  deftroyed."  I6 ' 

The  hiftorians  of  thisperiodfometimes  mention  vineyards, 
vine-dreffers  and  vineyards.  The  prior  of  Dun- 
ftaple  paid  into  the  exchequer,  a  fum  of  money 
for  an  amercement  which  had  been'incurred  by 
Stephen  and  Peter  his  vine-dreilers,  A.D.  1220.*' 
Ralph  Abbot  of  St.  Auguftine's,  Canterbury, 
caufed  vines  to  be  jplanted  in  a  field  at  Nord- 
home,  A.  D.  1320.,  which  (as  we  are  told  by  the 
hiftorian  of  that  monastery,  who  had  often  feen 
them)  did  him  great  honour,  and  proved  very 

15  Annal.  de  Dunftaple,  ad  an.  1494.     Chaucer's  Works,   edit* 
Uny,  p.  1 70.     Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.i.  p.i;» 

16  M. -Paris,  ad  an.  1 35  7.  p.  645. 

*7  Annal  de  Dunftaple,  ad  au.  1120.  p.  94. 
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profitable  to  the  fociety  l8.     It  is  hardly  credible, 
that  thefe  hiftorians  could  be  guilty  of  fo  grofs  an 
abufe  of  words,  as  to  call  a  common  gardener 
vinitor,  and  a  common  orchard  of  apple-trees 
vinea.     An  act  of  parliament  that  was  made 
A.D.  1423.3  for  regulating  the  capacity  or  mea- 
fure  of  tuns,  pipes,  tertians,  and  hogfheads  of 
wine,  was  framed  to  comprehend  thofe  for  wines 
made  at  home,  as  well  as  for  wines  imported. 
"  It  is  ordained  and  ftablilhed,  that  no  man,  after 
"  the  end  of  twelve  months  from  the  feaft  of 
"  Eafter  next  coming,  (hall  bring  into  the  realm 
"  of  England,  from  what  country  foever  it  be, 
"  nor  make  within  the  fame  realm,  a  tun  of 
«  wine,  except  it  contain  of  the  Englifh  meafure 
"  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  gallons,  &c.  upon 
w  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  fame  wine  I9."     This 
feems  to  indicate,  that  the  wines  made  in  Eng- 
land were  confiderable  for  their  quantity,  and 
that  they  were  of  the  fame  kind  with  foreign 
wines,  though  probably  of  an  inferior  quality. 
Treatifeu         jt  js  a  curious  circumflance,  that   not  only 
Srewrit""  treatifes  compofed  at  this  time  for  the  inflruclion 
ten  in        of  farmers,  and  their  fervants,  down  to  the  fwine- 
herd,  were  written  in  Latin  ;  but  even  the  ac- 
counts of  the  expences  and  profits  of  farms  and 
dairies  were  kept  in  that  language  20.    The  Latin 
of  thefe  accounts,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  was  not 


18  Chron.W.  Thorn,  apud  X  Script.  001.2036. 

19  Ruffhead's  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  i.  p.jay. 

^  Fleta,    lib.*,  chap.  74  —  88.      Kennel's  Parochial  Antiquities, 
570- 
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perfectly  claffical ;  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing fhort  fpecimen  : — "  Et  pro  unofeedcod 
"  empto  iiid.  —  Et  pro  uno  cartfadel  uno  coiero 
"  cum  uno  pari  tradtuum  emptis  xiv  d.  —  Et  pro 
"  fadlura  de  drawgere  iii  d.  —  Et  pro  uno  donge- 
"  cart  empto  xiv  d.  —  Et  pro  farratione  et  do- 
"  latione  unius  caribody  vid."  2I 

Asthefacred,  civil,  and  military  architecture  Architeo 
of  this  period  was  nearly  in  the  fame  flv7le  with  **n  nearIT 

,  .  •'the  fameas 

that  whicli  was  introduced  towards  the  end  of  inthepre- 
the  preceding  period,  and  which  hath  been  al-  c.edins  P*- 
ready  defcribed,  it  will  not  be  neceffary  to  dwell 
long  on  that  fubjecl,  in  this  place. 22 

Building  churches  and  monafteries  being  ftill  Sacred  ar- 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  mod  effectual  means  of  chite<aure- 
obtaining  the  pardon  of  fin  and  the  favour  of 
heaven,  prodigious  numbers  of  both  were  built  in 
Britain,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  alone,  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty-feven  abbies, 
priories,  and  other  religious  houfes,  were  founded 
in  England  23.  Many  of  the  cathedral  and  con- 
ventual churches  were  very  large,  lofty,  and 
magnificent  fabrics  ;  which  were  railed  at  a  very 
great  expence  of  labour,  time,  and  money.  Of 
this  a  careful  infpection  of  the  cathedrals  of 
York,  Salifbury,  Litchfield,  Worceiler,  Gloucef- 
ter,  Ely,  Winchefter,  and  feveral  others,  which 
were  built  in  this  period,  will  afford  the  mod 

11  JCennet's  Parochial  Antiquities,  p. 549,  &c. 

;2  See  vol.6.  p.iSo — 191. 

*•*  Grofe't  Antiquities,  vol.i.  preface,  p.  3  a. 

fatisfac- 
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fatisfactory  proof ;  and  at  the  fame  time  will  give 
the  cleareit  ideas  of  the  ftyle  of  facred  architec- 
ture which  then  prevailed,  This  ftyle  was  what 
is  commonly  called  the  lighter  Gothic,  with fome 
variations.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  fa- 
Ihionable  pillars  in  churches  were  of  Purbic  mar- 
ble, very  (lender  and  round,  encompavTed  with 
marble  (hafts  a  little  detached,  having  each  a 
capital  adorned  with  foliage,  which  joining, 
formed  one  elegant  capital'for  the  whole  pillar. 
The  windows  were  long  and  narrow,  with  pointed 
arches  and  painted  glafs,  which  was  introduced 
about  that  time,  or  at  leaft  became  more  com- 
mon. In  this  century  alfo  they  began  to  delight 
in  lofty  fteeples,  with  fpires  and  pinnacles.  In 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  pillars  confided  of 
an  aflemblage  of  (hafts  not  detached,  but  united, 
forming  one  folid  and  elegant  column  :  the  win^ 
dows,  efpecially  thofe  in  the  earl  and  weft  ends, 
were  greatly  enlarged,  divided  into  feveral  lights, 
by  ftone-mullions,  running  into  ramifications 
above,  and  forming  numerous  compartments  in 
various  fanciful  (hapes.  Thofe  windows,  filled 
with  ftained  glafs  of  the  mod  lively  colours,  re- 
prefenting  kings,  faints,  and  martyrs,  and  their 
hiftories,  made  a  mod  folemn  and  glorious  ap- 
pearance. There  were  feveral  other  variations, 
efpecially  in  the  tafte  of  the  carvings  and  other 
ornaments,  which  are  too  minute  for  general 
hiftory. 24 

24  See  Preface  to  Grofe's  Antiquities,  Bentham's  Hiftory  of  Ely, 
Wren's  Parentalia. 
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The  opulence  of  the  clergy,  and  zeal  of  the  Society  of 

Free-; 
fons. 


laity,  furniftied  ample  funds  for  building  fo  great  Free'ma' 


a  number  of  magnificent  churches,  monafteries, 
and  religious  houfes,  that  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty workmen  could  be  procured  to  execute 
thofe  pious  works.  The  popes,  for  very  obvious 
reafons,  favoured  the  erection  and  endowment 
of  churches  and  convents ;  and  granted  many 
indulgencies,  by  their  bulls,  to  the  fociety  of  ma- 
fons,  in  order  to  increafe  their  numbers.  Thefe 
indulgencies  produced  their  full  effect  in  thofe 
fuperftitious  times;  and  that  fociety  became  very 
numerous,  and  raifed  a  prodigious  multitude  of 
magnificent  churches  about  this  time  in  feveral 
countries:  "  For  (as  we  are  told  by  one  who  was 
"  well  acquainted  with  their  hiflory  and  confli- 
"  tution)  the  Italians,  with  fome  Greek  refugees, 
"  and  with  them  French,  Germans,  and  Fle- 
"  mings,  joined  into  a  fraternity  of  architects, 
"  procuring  papal  bulls  for  their  encourage- 
"  ment,  and  particular  privileges  ;  they  ftyled 
"  themfelves  Free-mafons,  and  ranged  from  one 
"  nation  to  another,  as  they  found  churches  to 
"  be  built  (for  very  many  in  thofe  ages  were 
"  everywhere  in  building,  through  piety  or  emu- 
"  lation)  :  their  government  was  regular ;  and 
"  where  they  fixed  near  the  building  in  hand, 
"  they  made  a  camp  of  huts.  A  furveyor  go- 
46  verned  in  chief;  every  tenth  man  was  called  a 
"  warden,  and  overlooked  each  nine.  The  gen- 
"  tlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  either  out  of 
"  charity  or  commutation  of  penance,  gave  the 
VOL.  vin.  T  « mate- 
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"  materials  and  carriages.  Thofe  who  have  feen 
"  the  accounts  in  records  of  the  charge  of  the 
"  fabrics  of  fome  of  our  cathedrals,  near  four 
"  hundred  years  old,  cannot  but  have  a  great 
"  eileem  for  their  economy,  and  admire  how 
"  foon  they  erected  fuch  lofty  ftruftures." 2S 
Conftruc-  The  great  barons  and  prelates  of  Britain  ilill 
continued  to  refide  in  caftles,  which  ferved  them 
at  once  for  dwelling  and  defence.  The  general 
plan  of  thefe  caftles  hath  been  already  defcribed; 
and  that  plan  was  for  the  moft  part  followed  in 
the  prefent  period26.  The  chief  towers,  com- 
monly called  the  keeps,  of  feveral  of  thefe  caftles, 
have  lately  been  examined  with  great  attention  ; 
from  whence  it  appears,  that  they  were  contrived 
with  wonderful  art  to  anfwer  the  following  pur- 
pofes,  which  they  had  in  view  in  their  conftruc^ 
tion :  i.  To  render  the  entrance  or  gate  at  once 
magnificent  and  impregnable. — 2.  To  fecure  the 
garrifon,  and  to  enable  them  to  annoy  the  be- 
liegers. — 3.  To  delude  the  befiegers  to  attack 
the  ftrongeft  parts,  by  giving  them  an  appear- 
ance of  weaknefs. — 4.  To  put  their  prisoners, 
provifiotis,  and  implements  of  war,  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger. —  5.  To  convey  the  engines  of 
war  to  any  place  of  the  caftle  with  eafe  and  ex- 
pedition— 6.  To  communicate  intelligence  in  a 
moment  to  any  part  of  the  building. —  7.  To 
fupply  the  garrifon  with  water. —  8.  To  convey 
away  the  fmoke  and  filth.— 9.  To  provide  a 
commodious  and  fafe  habitation  for  the  lord  of 

25  Wren'*  Parentalia,  p.  306,  307,  *  See  vol.  6.  p.  1 89. 
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the  caftle  and  his  family.  For  the  various  con- 
trivances to  anfwer  thefe  purpofes,  the  reader 
mud  be  referred  to  the  work  quoted  below*7 ; 
only,  as  a  fpecimen,  I  mall  mention  the  contri- 
vance they  employed  to  fecure  a  conflant  fupply 
of  water  to  every  apartment.  The  tower  was 
divided  within  into  two  equal  parts,  by  a  thick 
partition-wall  of  mafonry,  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top.  The  well  for  fupply  ing  the  garrifon  with 
water  was  under  the  foundation  of  this  partition- 
wall  ;  and  the  pipe  of  it  was  carried  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  wall  to  the  leads  of  the  caille,  where 
the  pully  for  drawing  the  water  was  fixed.  The 
people  on  each  floor  had  accefs  to  the  pipe  of  the 
well,  for  furnifhing  themfelves  with  water,  by  a 
fmall  arched  opening  in  the  partition-wall.  From 
the  ground-floor  to  the  water^little  fquare  cavities 
were  cut  in  the  fides  of  the  pipe,  at  proper  dif- 
tances,  by  which  aperfon  might  defcend  tocleanfe 
the  well.  It  feems  to  be  impoffible  to  invent  a 
more  effectual  method  than  this  to  prevent  the 
garrifon  from  being  deprived  of  the  neceffary 
article  of  water  ;  and  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that 
the  contrivances  to  anfwer  their  other  purpofes 
were  no  lefs  artful  and  ingenious28.  It  muft, 
however,  be  confefTed,  that  the  great  barons  and 
prelates  of  this  period  facrificed  their  conveni- 
ency  to  their  fecurity  ;  which  feems  to  have  been 
their  chief  concern  in  the  conftru6lion  of  their 
caftles  -y  the  apartments  of  which  were  commonly 

57  Mr.  King's  Obfervations  on  Ancient  Caftl«s.  2S  Id.  Ibid. 
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gloomy,  the  bed-chaftibers  few  and  fmall,  the 
pafTages  narrow  and  intricate,  and  the  flairs  fleep 
and  dark. 

Metallic  The  arts  of  refining  and  working  metals  are  fo 
arts<  ufeful  in  themfelves,  and  fo  neceffary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  other  arts,  that  they  merit  fome  attention 
in  every  period.  The  keen  purfuit  of  the  philo- 
fopher's  flone,  in  which  many  ingenious  men 
were  at  this  time  engaged,  contributed  not  ajittle 
.to  make  them  better  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  compofi tion  of  metals,  and  with  the  arts  of 
compounding,  melting,  and  refining  them.  With 
the  arts  of  tempering  and  polifhing  fteel,  and 
thereof  fabricating  defenfive  armour  and  offen- 
five  arms,  they  were  well  acquainted.  Of  copper 
they  not  only  made  many  ufeful  utenfils,but  even 
ftatues.  The  fum  of  four  hundred  pounds  was 
paid,  A.D.  1395.,  toNicholas  Broker  and  Godfrey 
Preft,  citizens  of  London,  and  copperfmiths,  for 
two  ftatues,  one  of  the  king,  and  another  of  the 
queen,  made  of  copper,  and  gilt,  with  crowns  on 
their  heads,  their  right  hands  joined,  and  hold- 
ing fceptres  in  their  left  hands29.  Statues  of  brafs 
were  ftill  more  common  in  churches,  and  on  mo- 
numents 30.  The  goldfmiths  and  jewellers  were 
verynumerous,  and  fomeof  them  excelled  in  their 
profeflion.  The  goldfmiths  of  London  repre- 
fented  to  Edward  III.  A.D.  1341.,  that  many  of 
their  workmen  had  loft  their  fight  by  the  heat  of 
fire  and  the  fumes  of  quickfilver ;  and  that  feve- 

29  Madox  Firma  Burgi,  p.  33.  note(o). 

*•  Walpole'*  Anecdotes  «f  Painting,  vol.i.  p.ao. 
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ral  others  had  become  paralytic,  infirm, and  weak, 
by  performing  other  parts  of  their  work ;  and  upon 
this  reprefentation,  and.their  petition,  that  prince 
granted  them  leave  to  found  and  endow  an  ho£ 
pital  for  the  reception  of  thofe  who  had  loft  their 
fight,  or  health,  in  their  fervice 3I.  This  feems  to 
indicate,  that  workmen  of  that  kind,  at  that  time, 
in  London,  were  very  numerous.  Thatfome  of 
them  excelled  in  their  profeffion,  appears  from 
the  teftimony  of  contemporary  writers,  and  re- 
cords, and  from  their  defcriptions  of  many  beau- 
tiful pieces  of  gold  and  filver  plate.  Alan  de 
Walfingham,  a  monk  of  Ely,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  feveral  others,  are  celebrated  for 
their  fuperior  Ikill  in  the  goldfmith's  art ;  and  it 
is  impoffible  to  perufe  the  defcription  of  the  gold 
and  filver  plate  and  jewels  taken  from  Piers 
Gavafton,the  unfortunate  favourite  of  EdwardIL 
by  the  earls  of  Lancafter  and  Warwick,  without 
admiring  both  the  quantity  and  workmanfhip  3Z. 
Some  pieces  of  the  filver  plate  in  that  collection 
are  faid  to  have  been  worth  four  times  the  quan- 
tity of  fiiver  which  they  contained 33.  At  the  tri- 
umphant entry  of  Richard  II.  and  his  good  Queen 
Anne  into  London,  A.D.  1392.,  the  citizens, 
befides  many  other  gifts,  prefented  a  crown  of 
gold  to  the  King,  and  another  to  the  Queen, 
both  of  great  value,  at  the  Fountain  in  Cheapfide  j 
and  when  the  proceflion  had  advanced  a  little 

31  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  5 ,  p.  346. 

32  T.  Waiting. Hift.Ang.  p.io4-   Rym.  torn.  3.  p.a88.  Walpole's 
Anecdotes  of  Paintingi  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  &c.  3i  Id.  Ibid. 
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further,  they  prefented  a  table  of  gold,  with  a  re- 
prefentation  of  the  Trinity  upon  it,  worth  eight 
hundred  pounds,  equivalent  to  eight  or  ten  thou- 
fand  pounds  of  our  money,  to  the  King;  and  an- 
other table  of  gold,  with  a  figure  of  St.  Anne  upon 
it,  of  equal  value,  to  the  Queen 34.  There  is  the 
fullefl  evidence,  that  England  was  very  rich  in 
gold  and  filver  plate  in  this  period  :  for  befides 
the  immenfe  inafies  of  thofe  precious  metals  in 
the  cathedral,  conventual,  and  other  churches, 
made  into  images,  altar-tables,  veffels  and  uten- 
lils  of  various  kinds,  foine  of  the  nobles  had 
greater  quantities  of  plate  than  we  could  ima- 
gine. When  the  palace  of  the  Savoy,  belonging 
to  John  of  Gaunt  Duke  ofLancafler,  was  burnt, 
with  all  its  rich  furniture,  in  the  great  infurrectiori 
A.D.  1 38 1.,  the  keeper  of  theDuke's  wardrobe  de- 
clared, upon  oath,  That  the  filver,  filver-gilt,  and 
gold  plate,  in  that  palace,  would  have  loaded  five 
carts 3S.  The  arts  of  gilding  works  made  of  other 
metals  with  gold,  and  of  emboffing  and  enchafing 
gold  and  filver  plate,  were  well  known  in  this  pe- 
riod. Gilt  plate  and  gilt  ftatues  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  our  ancient  hiflorians:  and  we  may 
be  certain,  that  the  figures  reprefenting  the  Tri- 
nity and  St.  Anne  upon  the  two  tables  of  gold,  pre- 
fented by  the  citizens  of  London  to  Richard  II.  and 
tils  Queen,  were  emboffed  or  enchafed36.  Nor  was 

34  Knyghton,  apud  X  Script,  col.  2740.         ?s  Id.  ibid.  001.2635. 
26  Madox  Firma  Burgi,  p.  3 3.  note  (o).     Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  I. 
$1.414.     Knyghton,  col.3740. 
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the  ftill  more  delicate  art  of  enamelling  plate 
and  jewels  unknown  in  the  times  we  are  now 
confidering.  It  appears,  from  the  defcriptive  ca- 
talogue publifhed  by  Mr.  Rymer,  that  befides 
jewels  there  were  feveral  pieces  of  enamelled 
plate  in  the  collection  of  Piers  Gavafton. 37 

The  arts  of  cutting  and  fetting  precious  Hones  Lapidaries' 
in  crowns,  rings,  and  other  ornaments,  though 
they  are  rather  ornamental  than  neceffary,  may 
not  improperly  be  introduced  in  this  place,  as 
they  are  fo  nearly  connected  with  the  metallic 
arts.  They  were  far  from  being  unknown  in  Bri- 
tain in  this  period :  for  it  is  not  credible  that  all 
the  jewels  (which  appear  to  have  been  very  nu- 
merous and  valuable)  in  the  poifeffion  of  our 
kings,  nobles,  and  prelates,  at  this  time,  were  of 
foreign  workmanfhip.  Though  Henry  III.  was 
one  of  the  mod  indigent  princes  that  ever  filled 
the  throne  of  England,  he  had  many  curious  and 
valuable  jewels,  which  he  was  fometimes  obliged 
to  pawn.  Among  the  jewels  which  he  gave  in 
pawn  to  the  King  of  France,  A.D.  1261.,  for  five 
thoufand  marks,  and  relieved,  A.  D.  1272.,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  324  gold  rings,  fet  with  pre- 
cious ftones  of  various  kinds. 38 

It  is  not  known  to  whom  we  are  -indebted  for  Art  of 
the  invention  of  the  ingenious  and  ufeful  art  of 
making  clocks  of  metal  for  meafuring  time  and 
flriking  the  hours.  The  firfl  clock  we  hear  of  in 
Britain  was  placed  in  the  old  clock-tower  oppo- 

37  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  3.  p.  388,  &c.          38  Id.  torn.  i.  p.  730,  778. 
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iite  to  the  gate  of  Weftminfter-hall,  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  purchafed  with  part  of  a  fine  of  800 
marks  impofed  upon  Randolffde  Hengham,  chief 
juftice  of  the  King's-bench,  A.D.  1288. 39   Soon 
after  this  (A.D.  1292.)  another  clock,  which  coil 
30!.  equivalent  to  400!.  of  our  money  at  prefent, 
was  fet  up   in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury 40. 
Thefe  moft  ancient  clocks  were  probably  im- 
ported, or  made  by  a  foreign  artift.     For  about 
feventy  years  after  this,  Edward  III.  invited  three 
foreign  clock-makers,  viz.  John  Uninam,  William 
Uninam,  and  John  Lutuyt  of  Delft,  to  come  into 
England,  and  granted  them  his  royal  protection 
to  exercife  their  trade  of  clock-making  in  any 
part  of  his  kingdom  without  moleflation 4I.     The 
defign  of  this  protection   certainly  was,  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  thefe  artifts  in  his  domi- 
nions, that  their  works  might  be  more  ealily  ob- 
tained.    By  thefe  means,  clocks  were  not  un- 
common in  England,  efpecially  in  cathedral  and 
conventual  churches,  before  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century.    Chaucer  compares  the  crowing 
of  a  cock  to  a  church-organ  for  fweetnefs,  and 
to  a  church-clock  for  exaetnefs  as  to  time  : 


His  voice  was  merier  than  the  merie  orgon, 
On  mafle  dayis  that  in  the  churches  gon, 
Wei  fikerer  was  his  crowing  in  his  loge, 
Than  is  a  clock,  or  abbaye  horologe.42 


39  Selden,  Pref.  to  Hsngham.   Coke's  3d  Inft.  p.  72.  4th  Inft.  p. 255. 

40  Dart's  Canterbury,  Append,  p.  3. 

41  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  6.  p.  590.  4'  Chaucer's  Works,  p.  169. 
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Clocks  were  not  only  numerous,  but  the  art  of 
making  them  was  brought  to  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  England,  before  the  end  of 
this  period.  This  appears  from  the  following  de- 
fcription  of  an  aftronomical  clock  made  by  Rich- 
ard de  Wallingford,  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  Leland,  who  feems  to  have 
feen  and  examined  this  famous  clock,  having  told 
us  that  Richard  de  Wallingford  was  the  greater! 
mathematician,  aftronomer,  and  mechanic  of  his 
age,  proceeds  in  this  manner :  "  After  he  was 
"  chofen  abbot,  his  ardent  love  of  learning,  and 
"  intenfe  application  to  ftudy,  did  not  in  the 
"  lead  abate.  On  the  contrary,  being  now  po£ 
"ieffed  of  wealth  and  leifure,  he  refolved  to 
"  leave  a  lading  monument  of  his  ingenuity,  art, 
"  and  learning.  With  this  view,  he  fabricated,  at 
<c  a  great  expence  of  money,  thought,  and  labour, 
"  a  mod  wonderful  clock,  which  reprefents  the 
"  revolutions  of  the  fun  and  moon, — the  fixed 
"  dars, — the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea,— 
"  befides  an  almoft  infinite  number  of  other  lines 
"  and  figures.  When  he  had  finiflied  this  adoniih- 
"  ing  piece  of  mechanifm,  to  which,  in  my  opi- 
"  nion,  there  is  nothing  in  Europe  comparable, 
"  he  compofed  a  book  of  directions  for  managing 
"  and  keeping  it  in  order,  that  it  might  not  be 
"  ruined  by  the  ignorance  of  the  monks."  43 

Watches  were  alfo  made,  or  at  lead  ufed  in  watch- 
Britain,  not  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  four-  making. 

41  Leland  de  Scriptoribus  Britannicis,  torn.  a.  p.  404. 
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teenth  century.  A  watch  of  that  date  was  lately 
found  by  fome  labourers  at  Bruce-caftle  in  Fife- 
fhire,  and  is  now  in  the  poffeffion  of  His  prefent 
Majefly,  the  illuitrious  defcendant  of  its  original 
proprietor,  the  heroic  Robert  Bruce,  King  of 
Scotland,  from  A.D.  1306.  to  A.  D.  1329.  This 
very  curious  piece  of  antiquity  is  thus  defcribed 
by  a  learned  and  honourable  gentleman,  who 
examined  it  with  attention :  u  The  outer  cafe  is 
"  of  lilver,  raifed,  in  rather  a  handfome  pattern, 
"  over  a  ground  of  blue  enamel ;  and  I  think  I 
"  can  diftinguifh  a  cypher  of  R.  B.  at  each  cor- 
"  ner  of  the  enchafed  work.  On  the  dial-plate  is 
"  written RobertusB.RexScottorum^ and  over  itis 
"  a  convex  tranfparent  horn,  in  Head  of  the  glaffes 
cc  which  we  ufe  at  prefent. — This  very  fingular 
"  watch  is  not  of  a  larger  iize  than  thofe  which 
"  are  now  in  common  ufe.5'44 

Cloth  ma-  The  people  of  Flanders  and  the  Netherlands 
had  long  been  the  chief  manufacturers  of  woollen 
cloth  in  Europe,  and  had  thereby  acquired  irn- 
menfe  wealth,  which  naturally  excited  the  envy 
and  emulation  of  other  nations45.  The  Englifli 
in  particular,  having  great  quantities  of  the  mofl 
excellent  wool,  by  degrees  became  fenfible  of  the 
great  advantages  with  which  the  manufacturing 
of  it  at  home  would  be  attended  ;  and  from  time 
to  time  encouraged  that  manufactory46.  But  that 


44  Archseologia,  vol.  5.  p.  419,  420. 
*  Gervas,  apud  X  Script,  col.  1349. 
4*  See  vol.  6.  chap.  5.  p.  195. 
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great  and  wife  Prince  Edward  III.  made  the  mod 
vigorous  and  fuccefsful  efforts  to  that  purpofe. 
In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1331.,  John 
Kempe,  a  famous  woollen  manufacturer  of  Flan- 
ders, came  into  England  with  his  workmen  and 
apprentices,  and  was  moil  gracioufly  received  by 
Edward ;  who  took  him  under  his  immediate 
protection,  and  publifhed  a  proclamation,  pro- 
mifing  the  like  protection  and  favour  to  all  fo- 
reign weavers  and  fullers  who  would  come  and 
fettle  in  England 47.  In  confequence  of  that  in- 
vitation, no  fewer  than  feventy  families  of  Wal- 
loons came  and  fettled  in  England  the  fame 
year ;  and  thefe  were  followed  by  many  others 
in  the  fucceeding  years  of  that  reign. 48 

The  parliament  of  England  feconded  the  pru-  Lawsfor 

,  ,         .    .    . .        .  r.  .  t  .  ,  ,      the  encou- 

dent  and  patriotic  views  of  that  prince,  by  mak-  ragement 
ing  feveral  ftatutes  for  the  encouragement  of  the  of  the  m*- 
woollen  manufactory,  A.  D.  1337.     By  one  ofj^f^ 
thefe  ftatutes,  the  exportation  of  wool,  either  by  fen  cloth, 
foreigners  or  denizens,  is  made  felony,  until  the 
king  and  his  council  mall  order  it  otherwife ;  by 
another  it  is  enacted,  that  no  foreign  cloths  fhall 
be  imported  into  the  king's  dominions,  under  the 
penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  cloths,  and  the 
importer  to  be  punifhed  at  the  king's  will ;  by  a 
third,  none  were  to  wear  any  foreign  cloths  ex- 
cept the  royal  family  ;  and  by  a  fourth,  cloth- 
workers  of  all  countries  were  invited  to  come 
into  the  king's  dominions,  by  promifes  of  pro- 

47  Rym.  Feed,  torn.  4.  p.  496.  *8  Id. ibid.  p.  723.  751* 
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tection  and  encouragement49.  Though  thefe  laws 
were  premature,  and  could  not  be  executed  in 
their  full  extent  at  that  time,  they  had  a  great 
effect,  and  contributed  verymuch  to  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  England. 
Foreign          The  people  in  general,  and  the  weavers  in  par- 
manufae-    ticular,  did  notimmediately  perceive  the  falutary 
fWted.m      tendency  of  thefe  meafures  of  their  king  and  par- 
liament.     On  the   contrary,   they  were  much 
offended  to  fee  fuch  crowds  of  foreign  weavers 
fettling  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  England, 
and  thriving  by  their  ikill  and  induftry.  In  Lon- 
don thofe  hated  foreigners  were  fo  cruelly  in- 
fulted,  that  their  lives  were  continually  in  dan- 
ger.    To  put  a  flop  to  thofe  outrages,  which 
threatened  the  difappointment  of  his  defigns, 
Edward  iffued   a  mandate  to  the   mayor  and 
ftierhTs  of  London,  A.  D.  1344.,  to  apprehend 
every  perfon  who  gave  any  difturbance  to  the 
foreign  cloth-weavers,  to  commit  them  to  the 
prifon  of  Newgate,  and  fend  him  an  account  of 
their  names,  that  they  might  be  punifhed.  s° 
Different        By  thefe  and  the  like  means,  that  excellent 
kinds  of     prince  eftablifhed  the  manufactory  of  woollen 
"    cloths  of  many  different  kinds  in  England,  in  fo 
effectual  a  manner,  that  before  the  end  of  his  reign 
it  was  in  a  very  flourifhing  flate.     This  appears 
from  a  curious  paper  publifhed  by  Mr.Rymer,  in 
the  feventh  volume  of  his  Fcedera,  containing  a 

*>  Statutes  at  Large,  by  Mr.Ruffhead,  vol.  I.  p.aai. 
*3  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  5^.4*9. 
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grant  from  Richard  II.,  A.D.  1382.,  to  Cofmo 
Gentilis,  the  collector  of  the  pope's  revenues  in 
England,  to  export  a  great  many  pieces  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cloths  of  various  colours,  with- 
out paying  any  duty  SI.  The  firft  article  in  that 
grant  coniifls  of  lix  pieces  of  tapeflry  of  a  green 
ground,  powdered  with  rofes,  which  the  King 
fent  as  a  prefent  to  the  Pope.  If  this  was  the  ma- 
nufactory of  England,  which  is  very  probable,  it 
affords  fufficient  evidence  that  the  weaving  art, 
and  the  other  arts  connected  with  it,  had  then 
attained  a  confiderable  degree  of  perfection. 

Though  the  cruel  and  definitive  art  of  war  Art  of  war. 
was  never  more  neceffary,  nor  more  practifed  in 
Britain  than  in  the  prefent  period,  few  improve- 
ments of  importance  were  made  in  that  art,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  armies 
were  conflituted,  commanded,  and  armed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  former  period,  which  hath 
been  already  defcribed. S2 

The  engines  employed  in  battering  the  walls  Military 
of  towns  and  caflles,  a6led  with  great  force ;  and  ensme8' 
fome  of  them  were  of  an  enormous  fize.     Thofe 
ufed  by  Edward  I.  at  the  fiege  of  Stirling  caflle, 
A.  D.  1303.,    threw  flones  of  three  hundred 
pounds  weight ".  One  of  thefe  flones  was  thrown 
with  fo  much  force  (if  we  may  believe  Matthew 
of  Weflminfler)  that  it  patted  through  both  the 
outward  walls  of  the  caflle  5\  When  Edward  III, 

51  Rym.  Feed.  torn. 7.  p.  356.         52  See  vol.6,  p.  201— 117. 
w  W.  Hemmingford,  p.  205,         54  Mat.  Weftrcunft,  1.  a.  p.  448. 
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invaded  Britanny,  A.D.  1342.,  he  carried  his 
engines  with  him  from  the  tower  of  London  to 
Sandwich,  with  an  intention  to  transport  them  to 
the  continent ;  but  not  being  able  to  procure  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  fhipping  to  transport  both 
his  troops  and  engines,  he  left  thefe  laft  behind 
him,  and  gave  a  commiffion  to  John  de  Wynewyk 
and  William  de  Hurle,  to  prefs  as  many  ihips  in 
all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  as  would  be  necef- 
fary  to  carry  back  the  engines  to  the  tower 5S. 
This  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  thofe  inftruments 
of  definition  were  of  a  great  fize,  as  well  as 
very  numerous.  This  ancient  artillery  continued 
to  be  ufed  in  lieges  a  coniiderable  time,  fome  of 
them  two  centuries  after  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder and  cannon. s6 

Greek-fire.  Greek-fire  continued  alfo  to  be  employed  in 
war,  long  after  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  par- 
ticularly in  the  attack  and  defence  of  ilrong 
places.  When  an  Englifh  army,  commanded  by 
the  martial  Bifhop  of  Norwich,  befieged  Ypres, 
A.D.  1383.,  the  garrifon,  it  is  faid,  defended 
themfelves  fo  well  with  ftones,  arrows,  lances, 
Greek-fire,  and  certain  engines  called  guns,  that 
they  obliged  the  Englifti  to  raife  the  fiege  with 
fuch  precipitation,  that  they  left  behind  them 
their  great  guns,  which  were  of  ineftimable 
value 57.  A  part  of  that  army  was  foon  after  be- 
lieged  in  the  town  of  Burbourgh,  by  the  French, 

55  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  5.  p.  350. 

56  P.  Danieli  Hiftoire  de  la  Milicie  Franjoife,  torn.  I.  p.  319. 
"T.Walfing.  p.  303. 
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who  threw  fuch  quantities  of  Greek-fire  into  it, 
that  they  burnt  a  third  part  of  the  town,  which 
obliged  the  Englifti  to  capitulate. s8 

The  crofs-bow  was  conlidered  as  fo  deltruclive  Crofc- 
an  inflrument,  that  the  ufe  of  it  amongft  bows* 
Chriitians  againfl  one  another  was  prohibited  by 
a  canon  of  the  fecond  council  of  Lateran,  A.D. 
1 139.5  and  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  for 
a  time  had  their  effecT; 59.  But  by  degrees  thefe 
prohibitions  were  difregarded,  the  crofs-bow  was 
refumed,  and  continued  in  ufe  during  the  whole 
of  this  period.  It  was  a  very  deftru6iive  inftru- 
ment,  throwing  arrows  or  quarrels  to  a  great  dif- 
tance.  Thefe  quarrels  were  larger  than  other 
arrows,  fome  of  them  were  made  of  brafs,  and 
pointed  with  fteel. 6o 

It  may  feem  furprifing,  tkat  the  invention  of  Reafons 
gunpowder  made  fo  little  alteration  in  the  art  of 
war  for  fo  long  a  time.  This  was  owing  to  feveral  fo  little 
caufes.  The  art  of  making  gunpowder  was  long 
very  imperfect,  and  known  to  few ;  and  the  art  war. 
of  making  inftruments  proper  for  applying  it  to 
the  purpofes  of  war  was  ftill  more  imperfect;. 
In  confequence  of  this,  both  gun-powder  and 
fire-arms  were  long  very  fqarce  and  very  dear. 
We  cannot  fuppofe  that  the  cannon  which  the 
Englilh  left  behind  them  when  they  raifed  the 
iiege  of  Ypres  A.D.  1383.,  were  either  very  large 
or  very  numerous  j  and  yet  we  are  told  by  a 

58  T.  WaUing.  p,  304.  59  P.  Daniel,  tora.i.  p.  308. 

*°  Rym.Fced,  torn.  3.  p.  16. 
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contemporary  hiftorian,  that  their  value  was 
ineftitnable.  The  fame  hiftorian  relates,  that  an 
Ehglifti  fleet,  A.D.  1386.,  took  two  French  fhips 
with  very  valuable  cargoes  ;  and  a  quantity  of 
gunpowder  was  found  in  one  of  them,  which  was 
of  greater  value  than  all  the  other  commodities61. 
Befides  this,  the  warriors  of  thofe  times  were  in 
poiTeffion  of  very  powerful  inftruments  of  de- 
ilrucT;ion,  with  the  management  of  which  they 
were  well  acquainted ;  and  therefore  we  may  pre- 
fume  that  they  were  not  very  forward  in  adopt- 
ing new  ones  of  fo  different  a  nature. 

But  though  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and 
fire-arms  did  not  produce  immediately  any  very 
remarkable  change  in  military  matters  ;  yet  by 
flow  degrees,  and  in  length  of  time,  it  brought 
about  an  almoft  total  alteration  in  the  art  of  war : 
and  therefore  it  may  be  proper  to  pay  fome  at- 
tention to  the  progrefs  of  this  great  revolution, 
invention  That  the  ingredients  of  gunpowder,  and  the  art 
°owd€r  °^  making  it,  were  known  to  our  ingenious  coun- 
tryman, Roger  Bacon,  is  undeniable 62.  But  that 
humane  philofopher,  dreading  the  confequences 
of  communicating  this  difcovery  to  the  world, 
tranfpofed  the  letters  of  the  Latin  words  which  fig- 
nify  charcoal,  which  made  the  whole  obfcure63.  By 
this  means  he  rendered  it  difficult  to  difcover  this 


1  T.  Waiting.  p.3»3. 

62  Baconi  Epiftola  de  Secretis  Operibus  Artiset  Naturae,  cap.  n. 

63  Sed  tamen  felic  petrae,  luru  mope  can  -vbre  (carbonum  pulvere,) 
ct  fulphuris  j  et  fie  facies  tonitrum  et  corrufcationem,  fi  fcias  arti- 
ficium. 

danger- 
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dangerous  fecret  by  the  perufal  of  his  works,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fecured  to  himfelf  the  honouf 
of  having  known  it,  if  it  fhould  be  difcovered  by  . 
any  other  perfon.  This  accordingly  happened 
not  long  after  Bacon's  death  :  for  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century  one  Barthold 
Schwartz,  a  German  monk  and  chymift,  acci- 
dentally difcovered  gunpowder  as  he  was  pound- 
ing faltpetre,  fulphur,  and  charcoal  in  a  mortar, 
for  fome  other  purpofe. 64 

It  is  difficult  to  difcover  the  exact  time  when  introduc- 
gunpowder  and  fire-arms  were  firft  employed  in  tion  of 

_  .  .„  fire-arnu. 

war  by  the  Bntiih  nations.  If  we  may  give  cre- 
dit to  John  Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen, 
in  his  metrical  life  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  Ed- 
ward III.  had  cannon  (which  that  author  calls 
crakys  of  war)  in  his  firft  campaign  againft  the 
Scots  A.D.  1327.  On  that  occafion,  he  acquaints 
us,  the  Scots  obferved  two  great  novelties  in 
the  Englifh  army,  which  he  thus  defcribes  : 

Two  novelties  that  day  they  faw, 
That  forouth  in  Scotland  had  been  nane. 
Timbers  for  helmes  was  the  ane, 
That  they  thought  then  of  great  beautie, 
And  alfo  wonder  for  to  fee. 
The  other  crakys  were  of  war, 
That  they  before  heard  never  air.5s 

It  is  probable,  that  the  archdeacon  received  this 
anecdote  from  fome  of  his  countrymen  who  had' 

64  Du  Cange  Gloff.  voce  Bombarda. 

65  Harbour's  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  408)  409. 
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been  in  the  Scotch  army,  and  heard  thefe  crakys 
of  war;  as  he  wrote  his  book  only  about  forty 
years  after  that  time.  It  feems  to  have  been  fe- 
veral  years  after  this,  when  the  Scots  firfl  made 
ufe  of  cannon  ;  which  it  is  probable  they  received 
from  France  :  for  a  fleet  confifting  of  five  large 
(hips,  loaded  with  men  and  arms,  arrived  in 
Scotland  from  France  A.  D.  1339.,  which  encou- 
raged the  Scots  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  thofe 
ftrong  places  which  the  Englifli  flill  porTeiTed  in 
Scotland.  With  the  affiflance  of  thefe  auxilia- 
ries they  took  Perth,  and  then  befieged  the  caftle 
of  Stirling  ;  and  being  informed  that  an  army 
was  ready  to  march  from  England  to  its  relief, 
they  battered  the  place  with  cannon  and  other 
engines,  and  compelled  the  garrifon  to  capitu- 
late )0.  That  fire-arms  were  ufed  in  France  at 
that  time,  and  before  it,  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  accounts  of  the  treafurer  of 
war,  A.D.  1338. : — "  To  Henry  de  Faurnichan, 
"  for  gunpowder  and  other  things  necefTary  for 
"  the  cannon  at  the  fiege  of  Puii  Guillaume  6V 
Edward  III.  had  cannon  in  his  army  at  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  Crefly,  and  Hill  more  famous 
fiege  of  Calais,  A.D.  i346.fs  By  degrees  the 
ufe  of  cannon  became  more  and  more  common, 
fo  that  in  a  few  years  the  confirmation  that  was 
at  firfl  produced  by  their  explofion  was  very  much 
abated.  This  we  learn  from  the  illuflrious  Pe- 

15  Froiflkrt,  l.i.  c.74.  f'7  Du  Cange  doff,  voce  Bombarda. 

M  J.  Villani,  1.  ij.  c.  66.     Froiflart,  l.i.  c,  144. 
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trai-ch,  in  his  dialogues  on  the  remedies  of  good 
and  bad  fortune,  which  were  written  A.D.  1358. 
In  one  of  thefe  dialogues  between  G.  and  R.  is 
the  following  remarkable  pafTage :  "  G.  I  have 
"  crofs-bows,  and  other  machines  of  war.  R. 
<s  I  am  furprifed  that  you  have  not  alfo  fome  of 
*6  thofe  inftruments  which  difcharge  balls  of  me* 
"  tal  with  the  moft  tremendous  noife,  and  flames 
"  of  fire. — Thefe  deftructive  plagues  were  a  few 
<c  years  ago  very  rare,  and  were  viewed  with  the 
"  greateft  aftonifhment  and  admiration  ;  but 
"  now  (1358.)  they  are  become  as  common  and 
"  familiar  as  any  other  kind  of  arms.  So  quick 
"  and  ingenious  are  the  minds  of  men  in  learning 
"  the  moft  pernicious  arts !"  69 

Cannon, or  as  they  were  called,  bombards^ere  Cannon. 
the  moft  ancient  fire-arms70.  The  firft  cannon 
were  very  clumfy  and  ill  contrived,  wider  at  the 
mouth  than  at  the  chamber,  and  fo  like  a  mor- 
tar, that  it  is  probable  the  idea  of  them  was  fug- 
gefted  by  that  in  which  Schwartz  pounded  his 
materials  when  he  difcovered  gunpowder7'.  This 
capital  error  in  the  art  of  making  cannon  was  foon 
corrected  \  but  others  ftill  remained.  They  were 
all  made  of  iron,  without  any  mixture  of  other 
metals;  fome  of  them  were  too  long,  and  others 
of  them  too  fhort  7\  In  a  word,  the  art  of  mak- 
ing cannon  was  ftill  very  imperfect  long  after 
the  concluiion  of  this  period. 

69  Petarch,  De  Remediis  utriufque  Fortunse,  Bafil.  edit.  p.  84. 

70  Du  Cange  Gloff.  voce  Bombarda. 

71  P.  Daniel,  torn.  i.  p.  3*3.  7*  Id,  lflb.6.  chap.j. 
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Made  in  Both  gunpowder  and  cannon  were  made  in 
England.  England  in  the  fourteenth  century.  This  ap- 
pears from  a  commiflion  given  to  Thomas  Nor- 
wich by  Richard  II.  A.D.  1378.,  to  buy  two 
great  and  two  fmall  cannon  in  London,  or  any 
other  place,  and  alfo  to  buy  certain  quantities  of 
faltpetre,  fulphur,  and  charcoal,  for  making 
gunpowder  73.  From  the  fame  commiflion,  as 
well  as  from  other  evidences,  it  appears,  that 
cannon-balls  were  at  firft  frequently  made  of 
flone;  for  the  fame  perfon  is  therein  commanded 
to  purchafe  fix  hundred  balls  of  (lone,  for  can- 
non and  for  other  engines. 74 

Hand-can-  Befides  great  guns,  which  are  ftill  named  can- 
*on*  non,  a  fmaller  kind  of  fire-arms,  called  hand- 
cannon,  came  into  ufe  in  this  period.  They  were 
fo  fmall  and  light,  that  one  of  them  was  carried 
by  two  men,  and  fired  from  a  reft  fixed  in  the 
ground  7S.  The  four  hundred  cannon,  or  the 
greateft  part  of  them,  with  which  an  Englifh 
army  befieged  St.Malo  A.D.  1378.,  muft  have 
been  of  this  kind. 7<i 

Prifoners  It  was  a  happy  circumftance,  that  in  thofe  tur- 
•f  war.  bulent  times  avarice  gave  fome  check  to  cruelty, 
and  many  perfons  who  might  have  been  killed  in 
battle  were  faved,  and  taken  prifoners,  for  the 
fake  of  their  ranfoms.  Thefe  ranfoms  were  com- 
monly as  great  as  the  captives  were  capable  of 
paying  $  and  many  prifoners  were  obliged  to  fa- 

73  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  7.  p.  187. 

?+  Id.  ibid.     P.  Daniel,  tom.i.  lib.  6.  p.  324. 

?s  Id.  ibid.  p. 3*1.  ?6  Froiflart,  torn,  a.  p. 34. 
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crifice  their  fortunes  to  regain  their  freedom.  To 
fay  nothing  of  the  ranfoms  of  the  kings  of  France 
and  Scotland,  Bertrand  du  Guefceline,  conflable 
of  France,  who  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  A.D. 
1368.,  paid  no  lels  than  one  hundred  thoufand 
franks  of  gold  before  he  could  obtain  his  liberty77. 
By  this  means  war  became  a  very  gainful  trade 
to  thofe  who  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  take  many 
or  wealthy  prifoners.  The  famous  Sir  Walter 
Manny,  who  acquired  fo  much  fame  and  wealth 
by  war  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  gained  no 
lefs  than  8000 1.  (containing  as  much  iilver  as 
24,000!.  and  equal  in  value  to  ioo,oool.  of  our 
money  at  prefent)  by  the  prifoners  he  had  taken 
in  one  campaign,  A:D.  1340. 78  Prifoners  of 
war  were  fo  much  the  property  of  their  captors, 
that  they  fometimes  fold  them,  and  fometimes 
left  them  in  legacies  to  their  friends ;  and  when 
they  did  not  difpofe  of  them,  they  defcended  to 
their  heirs 79.  But  to  prevent  dangerous  prifoners 
from  being  too  eafily  fet  at  liberty,  the  king  had 
a  power  to  demand  them  from  their  captors,  on 
paying  a  competent  fum  for  their  ranfom,  or  to 
command  their  captors  not  to  ranfom  them  with- 
out  a  royal  licence.50 

77  Froiflart,  torn.  a.  p. 3 3 a.  ?s  Rym.  Feeder,  torn.  5.  p.  183. 

79  Id.  ibid.  p.53i.  535. 

a°  Id.  ibid.  p.  53^.     Pafquier,  Recherches  de  la  France,  p. 3 79. 
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SECTION  II. 

Hijlory  of  the  tfine  and  plea/Ing  arts  of  Sculpture,  Paint- 
ing, Poetry,  and  Mufic  in  Britain,  from  A.  D.  1216.  to 
A.  D.I  399. 

Fine  arts  OEVERAL  things  contributed  to  promote  the 
cultivated.  O  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  prefent  pe- 
riod. In  particular, — the  manner  of  building  and 
furnilhing  churches, — the  forms  of  public  wor- 
fhip, — the  opulence  of  the  clergy, — and  the. 
fplendour  and  munificence  of  the  greater  barons. 
Thefe  things  furniihed  conilant  employment, 
and  ample  rewards,  to  the  profeffors  of  the  pleaf- 
ing  arts,  and  rendered  a  genius  for  fculpture, 
painting,  poetry,  and  mufic,  equally  honourable 
and  profitable  to  the  pofTefTor. 

Sculpture.  Many  cathedral,  conventual,  and  other 
churches,  were  built  in  Britain  in  this  period  y 
which  were  in  general  magnificent  flru6lures,  or- 
namented on  the  outride  With  flatues  of  all  di- 
meniions,  and  with  various  figures  of  angels, 
faints,  popes,  prelates,  and  monks,  in  bafTb  and 
alto  relievo.  The  flatues  and  fculptures  that 
were  executed  in  France,  have  been  better  pre- 
ferved  than  thofe  of  Britain ;  and  plates  with  de- 
fcriptionsof  many  of  them,  have  been  publifhed 
by  Father  Montfaucon ;  who  declares, —  That  the 
fculptors  of  the  thirteenth  century  greatly  ex- 
celled 
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celled  their  predeceffors  in  feveral  refpe6tsr. 
Befides  thofe  which  have  been  defaced  by  time 
and  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  many  of  the  fta- 
tues  and  fculptures  which  ornamented  the 
churches  of  this  ifland  were  demolifhed  by  vio- 
lence at  the  reformation,  or  in  the  civil  wars  of 
the  laft  century ;  but  thofe  few  which  ftill  re- 
main confirm  the  truth  of  Father  Montfaucon's  , 
declaration.2 

That fuperflitious  veneration  which  wasuniver-  Statues. 
fally  paid  to  crucifixes,  and  to  the  images  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  apoftles,  and  other  faints,  fur- 
nifhed  another  branch  of  bufinefs  to  the  ftatuaries 
of  this  period ;  and  they  were  excited,  by  the 
moft  ample  rewards,  to  exert  all  their  ikill  to  give 
thofe  objects  of  the  people's  devotion  a  graceful 
and  venerable  appearance.  Several  of  the  clergy, 
and  particularly  of  the  monks,  applied  to  the 
pious  work  (as  it  was  then  efleemed)  of  making 
images  for  their  churches,  and  were  prompted 
by  their  religious  zeal,  and  by  the  profpecY  of 
obtaining  both  wealth  and  honour,  to  render 
them  as  attracting  as  poffible.  Walter  de  Cole- 
cefter,  facrift  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  is  ce- 
lebrated by  Matthew  Paris,  his  contemporary, 
and  a  monk  of  the  fame  abbey,  as  an  admirable 
ftatuary;  and  feveral  of  his  works  are  defcribed 
as  exquifi  tely  beautiful. 3 

1  Montfaucon  Monuments  de  la  Monarchic  Frangoife,  tom.i. 

2  Fox's  A&s  and  Monuments,  p.  369.  col.i. 

3  M.Paris,  Vitae  Abbatum,  p. 80,  81. 

u  a  The 
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Shrines  The  flirines  of  faints,  with  the  tombs  of  princes, 

and  tombs.  pre[ates,  barons,  knights,  and  their  ladies,  af- 
forded further  employment  to  the  ftatuaries  and 
fculptors  of  this  period;  as  they  were  generally 
adorned  with  ftatues,  and  fome  of  them  with  a 
great  number  of  figures4.  Some  of  thefe  works 
were  probably  executed  by  foreign  artifts;  as, 
particularly,  the  (brine  of  Edward  the  ConfeiTor, 
in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  by  Peter  Cavalini,  a  Ro- 
man fculptor5.  But,  upon  the  whole,  we  have 
fufficient  evidence,  that  this  art  was  cultivated 
with  care  and  fuccefs  in  Britain  in  this  period. 
For,  belides  all  the  ftatues  that  were  ufed  at 
home,  we  find  that  fome,  probably  confiderable 
numbers,  were  exported.  Richard  II.  granted 
a  licence  to  Cofmo  Gentiles,  the  Pope's  collector 
in  England,  A.  D.  1382.,  to  export  three  great 
images,  one  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  one  of  St.  Peter, 
and  one  of  St.  Paul,  and  a  fmall  image  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  without  paying  any  duty  or  cuf- 
tom  for  them,  which  feems  to  indicate,  that  cer- 
tain cuftoms  were  then  payable  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  fuch  commodities.6 

painting.  When  fculpture  was  cultivated,  the  kindred  art 
of  painting  could  not  be  neglected.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  the  cleared  proofs  remaining,  that 
painting  was  cultivated  with  ftill  greater  diligence 

4  See  Brown  Willes  Cathedrals,  Weaver's  Monuments,  &c. 

5  Mr.  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  I.  p.i8. 

6  Rym.  Feed.  t.;.  p.  35  7- 

and 
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and  fuccefs  than  the  other7.  In  particular,  paint- 
ing appears  to  have  flourifhed  very  much  in  the 
former  part  of  this  period,  under  the  patronage 
of  Henry  III.  who  was  a  moil  munificent  en- 
courager  of  the  fine  arts8.  This  prince  kept 
feveral  painters  conftantly  in  his  fervice,  as 
William,  a  monk  of  Weftminfler ;  William,  the 
Florentine ;  and  Mr.  Walter,  who  was  probably 
Walter  de  Colecefler,  fo  much  celebrated  by 
Matthew  Paris  for  his  admirable  genius  for  paint- 
ing as  well  as  fculpture9.  By  thefe  and  others, 
many  hiflorical  paintings  were  executed  for  him, 
in  his  feveral  palaces  of  Winchefter,  Woodftock, 
Weftminfter,  the  Tower  of  London,  Notting- 
ham, Northampton,  Windfor,  Guildford,  and  Ke- 
nelworth.  One  chamber  in  the  palace  of  Win- 
chefter was  painted  green,  with  ftars  of  gold,  and 
the  whole  hiftory  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ment10.  In  one  room  in  the  palace  of  Weft- 
minfter,  and  in  another  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
the  hiftory  of  the  expedition  of  Richard  I.  into 
the  Holy  Land  was  painted11.  Thefe  piclures 
(to  fay  nothing  of  many  others)  muft  have  con- 
tained a  prodigious  number  of  figures  ;  but  with 
what  degree  of  tafte  they  were  executed,  we 
have  no  opportunity  of  judging.  Though  fome 
fucceeding  princes  were  not  fo  fond  of  paintings 
as  Henry  III.  had  been,  the  art  ftill  continued  to 

7  See  the  learned    and   ingenious    Mr. Walpole's    Anecdotes    of' 
Painting,  from  p.  i.  to  p.  3 a.  8  Id.  p.ai. 

9  Id.  p.  15,  1 6.     M.  Paris,  Vitae  Abbat. 

10  Anecdotes,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  7.  "  Id.  ibid.  p. u. 

flourifti ; 
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flourifh ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  good 
painters  wanted  neither  patrons  nor  employment. 
The  coronation,  wars,  marriages,  and  funeral  of 
Edward  I.  were  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  great 
hall  in  the  epifcopai  palace  of  Litclifield,  A.D. 
1312.,  by  order  of  Bifhop   Langton  I2.     Friar 
Simeon  faw  a  ftill  more  curious  picture  in  the 
palace  of  Weftminfter,  A.D.  1322.5  which  he 
thus   defcribes:; — "  Near    this    monaftery   (of 
"  Weflminfter)  ftands  the  moil  famous  royal 
"  palace  of  England,  in  which  is  that  celebrated 
"  chamber,  on  whofe  walls  all  the  warlike  hif- 
"  tories  of  the  whole  bible  are  painted  with  in- 
"  expreffible  fkill,  and  explained  by  a  regular  and 
"  complete  feries  of  texts,  beautifully  written  in 
"•  French,  over  each  battle,  to  the  no  fmall  ad- 
"  miration  of  the  beholder,  and  difplay  of  royal 
"  magnificence13."     So  intent  was  Edward  III. 
upon  finifhing  the  paintings  in  the  chapel  of  his 
palace  of  Weftminfter,  that  he  granted  a  precept, 
dated  i8th  March,  A.D.  1350.,  to  Hugh  de  St. 
Alban,  mafter  of  his  painters,  commanding  him 
to  imprefs  all  the  painters  in  the  counties  of  Kent, 
Middlefex,  Effex,  Surry,  and  Suffex,  to  conduct 
them  to  Weftminfter,  and  keep  them  in  his  ier- 
vice  as  long  as  it  ihould  be  necelFary.     Appre- 
%      hending  that  all  thefe  would  not  be  fufficient,  he 
granted  limilar  precepts,  of  the  fame  date,  to 
John  Athelard  and  Benedict  Nightingale,  to  im- 
prefs all  the  painters  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 

Warton's  Kiftory  of  Poetry,  vol.  z,  p.ai6.  IJ  Id.  ibid. 

North- 
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Northampton,  Oxford,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  for 
the  lame  purpofe14.  Thefe  paintings  rnuft  have 
been  numerous  and  extend  ve,  whatever  they 
were  in  other  refpects.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
principal  churches  and  chapels  were  not  only 
furnifhed  with  portraits  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
apoftles,  and  other  faints,  but  the  walls  of  fome 
of  them  were  aimed  covered  with  fcriptural, 
moral,  and  allegorical  paintings  '5.  So  great  and 
general  was  the  taile  for  paintings  in  this  period, 
that  not  only  the  walls  of  churches  and  palaces, 
but  even  of  the  bed-chambers  of  private  gentle- 
men, were  ornamented  with  hiftorical  pictures. 
When  Chaucer  was  roufed  from  his  famous 
poetical  dream,  he  expreffes  his  furprife,  that  all 
the  gay  objects  which  he  had  feen  in  his  fleep 
were  vanifhed,  and  he  faw  nothing 


Save  on  the  wals  old  portraiture 
Of  horfmen,  hankes,  and  houndis, 
And  hart  dire  all  full  of  woundis.'* 


This,  I  am  perfuaded,  is  a  real  defcriptiori  of  the 
poet's  bed-chamber.  In  the  fame  poem,  Chaucer 
defcribes  a  church-window  : 


---  richly  ypeint 
With  lives  of  many  divers  feint. 


14  Itymeri  Feed,  tom.5.  p.6;o. 

15  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  p.  370.  col.  i.     Warton's  Hiilory 
of  Poetry,  P.ZIJ.  note  (a). 

16  Chaucer's  Works,  by  Urry,  p.  5  8 7.  col.i. 

And 
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And  it  is  well  known,  that  painting  on  glais 
was  much  praftifed,  and  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion, in  the  prefent  period17.  The  fame  maybe 
faid  of  another  fpecies  of  painting,  which  was 
called  illuminating.  This  appears  from  many 
manufcripts  beautifully  illuminated,  which  are 
flill  preferved  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  other 
libraries,  from  which  feveral  prints  have  been 
publifhed IS.  Nay,  fo  fafhionable  was  the  ftudy 
of  painting  in  this  period,,  that  it  was  efteemed 
as  neceflary  a  part  of  the  education  of  a  young 
gentleman  as  writing.  It  is  faid  of  the  fquire, 
or  knight's  fon,  in  Chaucer, 

«— —  Songls  he  could  make,  and  well  endite, 
Juft,  and  eke  daunce,  and  well  portraie  and  write.  '9 

Poetry.  Though  Britain  abounded  as  much  with  poets 

in  the  thirteenth  century  as  in  any  other  period, 
and  though  they  were  as  much  admired  by  their 
contemporaries  as  thofe  who  flourifhed  in  better 
times,  few  or  none  of  them  are  now  famous : 
their  names  are  generally  forgotten,  and  their 
works  neglecled.  This  obfcurity  is  perhaps  as 
much  owing  to  the  antiquated  nature  of  the  Ian- 
guages  in  which  they  wrote,  and  the  fubje6ls  of 
which  they  fung,  as  to  the  mediocrity  of  their 
poetical  talents. 

Metrical         To  fay  nothing  of  fonnets,  and  other  fhort 
and°ro?eS    Pieces  of  Poetry>  tne  larger  poems  compofed  in 

mances. 

17  Chaucer's  Works,  by  Urry,  p.  5  84.  col.  a. 

18  See  Mr,  Strutt,  vol.  a,  3.  '»  Chaucer's  Works,  p.z. 

the 
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the  thirteenth  century  were  either  metrical  chro- 
nicles or  metrical  romances  ;  and  the  languages 
in  which  they  were  written  were  either  Latin, 
French,  or  Englifti ;  which  lad  is  now  become 
almoft  as  unintelligible  to  a  mere  Englifh  reader 
as  the  two  former. 

Robert  of  Gloucefler,  who  was  a  monk  in  the  Robert  of 
abbey  of  Gloucefler,  and  flourifhed  in  the  reigns  Gloucefter. 
of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  compofed  a  rhym- 
ing chronicle  of  England,  from  Brutus  to  Ed- 
ward I.  which  hath  been  printed20.  Our  author, 
it  mufl  be  confeffed,  was  but  an  indifferent  poet, 
and  a  worfe  hiflorian,  having  adopted  the  ab- 
furdefl  fables  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and 
clothed  them  in  tirefome  inanimated  rhymes. 
His  language  was  the  vulgar  Englifh  of  the  age 
in  which  he  wrote,  is  full  of  Saxonifms,  and 
hardly  intelligible  to  a  modern  reader.  The  fol- 
lowing fabulous  account  of  the  tranfportation  of 
Stonehinge  from  Africa  to  Ireland  by  giants,  and 
from  thence  to  Salilbury  plain  by  Merlin,  will 
juftify  the  above  ftric~lures,  and  be  a  fufficient  fpe- 
cimen  of  this  work.  King  Arthur  having  con- 
fulted  Merlin  about  erecting  a  monument  in 
honour  of  the  Britons  who  had  been  treacher- 
oufly  flam  by  the  Saxons  near  Amefbury,  the 
magician  replied, 

Sire  kyng,  quoth  Merlin,  tho'  gif  thou  wolt  here  cafte 
In  the  honour  of  men,  a  worke  that  ever  fchal  ylafte, 


See  Robert  of  Gloucefter's  Chronicle,  3  vol.  0x011.1734. 

To 
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To  the  hul  of  Kilar  fend  into  Yrlonde, 
Aftur  the  noble  ftones  that  ther  habbet  lenge  yftonde, 
That  was  the  tricke  of  giandes1,  for  a  quoynte  work  there  is 
Of  ftones  all  wyth  art  ymad  in  the  world  fuch  non  ys. 
Ne  ther  nys  nothing  that  me  fcholde  myd  ftrenghe  adoune  caft. 
1>tode  heo  here,  as  heo  doth  there  ever  a  wolde  laft. 
The  kyng  Somedele  to  lyght,  though  he  herde  this  tale, 
How  mygte,  he  fcyde,  fuch  ftones,  fo  grete  and  fo  fale, 
Be  ybrogt  of  fo  fer  lond  ?     And  get  mift  of  were, 
Me  wolde  wene,  that  in  this  londe  no  fton  to  wonke  nere. 
Syre  king,  quoth  Merlyn,  ne  make  noght  an  ydel  fuch  lyghyng. 
For  yt  nys  an  ydel  noght  that  ich  tell  this  tythyng. 
For  in  the  farrefte  ftude  of  Affric  glands  while  fette 
Thike  ftones  for  medycyne,  and  yn  Yrlonde  him  fette, 
While  heo  wonenden  in  Yrlonde  to  make  here  bathes  there, 
Ther  undir  for  to  bathi  wen  thic  fyk  were. 
For  heo  wuld  the  ftones  wafch,  and  ther  enne  bath  ywis. 
For  ys  no  ftone  ther  among  that  of  grete  vertu  nys. 
The  kyng  and  ys  confeil  radde  the  ftones  for  to  fette, 
And  wyth  gret  power  of  batail,  gif  any  mon  him  lette. 
Uter  the  kynge's  brother,  that  Ambrofe  hett  alfo, 
In  another  name,  ychofe  was  thereto, 
And  fifteene  thoufant  men  this  dede  for  to  do  ; 
And  Merlyn  for  his  qointife  thider  went  alfo. 

******* 

Ye  yonge  men,  quoth  Merlyn,  cutheth  now  your  mygte, 

How  ye  mow  this  ftones  beft  to  the  fchip  dygte. 

Hea  ftode  and  bithogte  him  beft,  and  cables  fette  ynowe, 

And  laddres  and  leveres,  and  faft  fchow  and  drowe. 

Ac  heo  ne  migte  come  for  nothing  to  end  myd  here  wille. 

Merlyn  fay  this,  and  low,  and  bad  him  ftonde  ftille. 

He  fette  hys  gynnes,  as  he  wold,  and  ys  quoyntife  dude  ftille* 

And  the  folk  myd  tho  ftones  ho  dude  all  here  wille  ; 

And  lette  him  to  fchippes  brynge,  and  fo  into  this  londe, 

Ac  ther  was  fom  inchantery  ther  to  ich  underftonde.2* 


"  Robert  of  Gloucefter,  v.  i.  p.  145—148. 

Peter 
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Peter  Langtoft,  a  canon  in  the  monaftery  of  Langtoft 
Bridlington  in  Yorkihire,  flouriflied  at  the  fame  and  de 
time  with  Robert  of  Gloucefter,  and  wrote  a 
chronicle  of  England  from  Cadwallader  to  Ed- 
ward I.  in  French  verfe.  This  work  was  pro- 
perly a  continuation  of  an  ancient  metrical  chro- 
nicle in  the  fame  language;  the  firffc  part  of 
which  had  been  compofed  by  one  Euftace,  A.D. 
1155.,  and  the  fecond  part  by  Robert  Wace, 
canon  of  Bayeux,  A.D.  n6o.22  All  the  three 
parts  of  this  chronicle  were  tranflated  into  Eng- 
li(h  verfe  by  Robert  Manning,  who  is  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Robert  de  Brunne,  from 
the  monaftery  of  Brunne  in  Lincolnfhire,  in 
which  he  was  a  monk.  He  acquaints  us  with 
the  motives  which  engaged  him  to  make  this 
tranflation  in  his  prologue  to  the  firft  and  fecond 
parts,  and  of  the  contents  of  thefe  two  parts : 

Lordyngs  that  be  now  here, 

If  ye  wille  liftene  and  lere, 

All  the  ftory  of  Inglande, 

As  Robert  Manning  wrytten  it  fand, 

And  on  Englyfch  has  it  fchewed, 

Nor  for  the  lered,  but  for  the  lewed. 

And  it  is  wifdom  forto  wytten, 

The  ftate  of  the  land,  and  hef  it  wrytten, 

What  manere  of  folk  firft  it  wan 

And  of  what  kynde  it  firft  began. 

And  gude  it  is  for  many  things, 

For  to  here  the  dedis  of  kynges, 


3  Warton's  Hift,  Poet.  v.i.  p.6a,  63. 

Whilk 
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Whilk  were  foles,  and  whilk  were  wyfe, 

And  whilk  of  them  couth  moft  quantyfe, 

And  whilk  did  wrong,  and  whilk  ryght, 

And  whilk  mayntined  pes  and  fyght. 

Of  thare  dedis  fall  be  mi  fa  we, 

In  what  tyme,  and  of  what  law, 

I  iholl  you  from  gre  to  gre, 

Sen  the  tyme  of  fir  Noe  ; 

From  Noe  unto  JEneas, 

And  what  betwixt  tham  was, 

And  fro  JEneas  till  Brutus  tyme, 

That  kynde  he  tells  in  this  ryme. 

Fro  Brutus  to  Cadweladres, 

The  las  Briton  that  this  lande  teas.23 

In  his  prologue  to  the  third  part,  he  gives  the 
following  fhort  account  of  its  original  author : 

Pers  of  Langtoft,  a  chanon 
Schaven  in  the  houfe  of  Bridlyngton 
On  Frankis  flyle  this  ftorie  he  wrote 
Of  Inglis  kinges,  &c. 

Robert  de  Brunne's  tranflation  of  Langtoft's 
part  of  this  chronicle  hath  been  printed ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  neceflary  to  fwell  this  fe6lion 
with  any  fpecimen  from  that  part.24 
Catalogues  Metrical  romances,  celebrating  the  wonderful 
a^c^^evements  of  valiant  and  gentle  knights,  were 
the  moft  frequent  and  favourite  productions  of 
the  poets  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Incredible 
numbers  of  thefe  romances  were  compofed  in 

23  Warton's  Hift.  Poet.  vol.  i.  p.  64,  65. 

34  See  Peter  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  illuftrated  and  improved  bjr 
Robert  of  Brunne,  z  vols.  Oxon.  17*5. 
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France  and  England  in  that  period  ;  and  hear- 
ing them  repeated  or  fung  to  the  mufic  of  the 
harp,  in  the  halls  of  palaces  and  caftles,  farmed 
one  of  the  chief  amufements  of  perfons  of  the 
high  eft  rank.  The  following  catalogues  of  a  few 
ofthefe  romances  will  give  the  reader  fame  idea 
of  their  numbers,  their  heroes,  and  their  fub- 
jecls: 

Many  Romayns  men  make  new, 
Of  good  knyghtes  and  of  trewe  : 
Of  their  dedes  men  make  romauns, 
Both  in  England  and  in  Fraunce. 
Of  Rowland  and  of  Olyvere, 
And  of  everie  Dofepere, 
Of  Alyfaundre  and  Charlemayne, 
Of  Kyng  Arthur  and  of  Gawayne  ; 
*  How  they  wer  knyghtes  good  and  courtoys. 
Of  Turpen  and  of  Oger  the  Danois  j 
Of  Troye  men  rede  in  ryme, 
Of  Heaor  and  of  Achilles, 
What  folk  they  flew  in  pres,  &c.25 

Another  : 

Herkene  now  how  my  tale  gothe  : 
Though  I  fwere  to  you  no  othe, 
I  wyll  you  rede  romaynes  none, 
Ne  of  Partenape,  ne  of  Ypomedon, 
Ne  of  Alefaunder,  ne  of  Charlemayne, 
Ne  of  Arthur,  ne  of  Gawayne, 
Ne  of  Lancelot  du  Lake, 
Ne  of  Bevis,  ne  of  Guy,  of  Sydrake, 
Ne  of  Ury,  ne  of  Oclavian, 
Ne  of  Hector,  the  ftrong  man, 


:5  Warton's  ftift,  Poet.  vol.  i.  p.m. 
VOL.  VIII.  X  N« 
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Ne  of  Jafon,  neither  of  Achilles, 
Ne  of  Eneas,  neither  Hercules,  &c.26 

Another : 

Men  that  romaunces  rede, 

Of  Bevys,  Gy,  and  Gawayne, 
Of  kyng  Richard,  and  Owayne, 
Of  Triftram  and  Percyvale,  - 
Of  Rowland  ris,  and  Aglavaule, 
Of  Archeroun,  and  of  O&avian, 
Of  Charles,  and  of  Caffibedlan, 
Of  Keveloke,  Home,  and  of  Wade, 
In  romaunces  that  of  him  bi  made, 
That  geftours  dos  of  him  geftes, 
At  mangeres,  and  at  great  feftes,  &c.27 

Another : 

Men  lykyn  geftis  for  to  here 

And  romans  ride  in  diverfe  manere 

Of  Alexander  the  conquerour, 

Of  Julius  Caefar  the  emperour, 

Of  Greece  and  Troy  the  ftrong  ftryf, 

Ther  many  a  man  loft  his  lyf : 

Of  Brut  that  baron  bold  of  hand 

The  firft  conqueror  of  England, 

Of  king  Arthur  that  was  fo  ryche, 

Was  none  in  his  tyme  fo  clyche, 

Of  wonders  that  among  his  knyghts  felle. 

And  Aunryrs  didyn,  as  men  her  telle, 

As  Gawayne  and  other  full  Abylle, 

Which  that  kept  the  round  tabyll, 

How  king  Charles  and  Rowland  faught 

With  Sarazins,  nold  thei  be  caught : 

Of  Trytram  and  Yfoude  the  fwete 

How  thei  with  love  firft  gan  mete. 


6  Warton's  Hift.  Poet.  vol.  i.  p.  1*3. 
37  Id.  Ibid.  p*ii9.  note(y). 
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Of  kyng  John  and  of  Ifinbras 

Of  Ydoyne  and  Amadas. 

Stories  of  divers  thynges 

Of  princes,  prelates,  and  kynges, 

Many  fongs  of  divers  ryme 

As  Englifh,  French,  and  Latyne.28 

The  authors  of  thefe  metrical  romances  paid  Contra- 
very  little  regard  to  the  true  hiftory  of  their  re- 
fpective  heroes,  but  boldly  contradicted  the  bed 
known  and  beft  eftabliihed  facts.  Nothing,  for 
example, was  better  known  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  romance  of  our  King  Richard  I. 
was  written,  than  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Henry  II. 
and  his  queen  Eleanor  of  Provence.  But  this  plain 
flory  did  not  pleafe  the  author  of  that  romance, 
who  opens  his  poem  with  the  following  fiction  : 
Henry  II.  having,  by  the  advice  of  his  barons, 
refolved  to  marry,  fends  mefTengers  into  many 
different  countries,  with  directions  that  — 

The  fayreft  woman  that  was  on  lyve 
They  fliould  bring  him  to  wyve. 

Thefe  meffengers  accidentally  met  at  fea  with  a 
mod  fplendid  (hip, 

Such  ne  faw  they  never  none, 
For  it  was  fo  gay  begone, 
Every  nayle  with  gold  ygrave, 
Of  pure  gold  was  his  fldave, 


28  Warton's  Hift.  Poet.  vol.  i.  p.  133.  See  a  catalogue  of  thefe 
ancient  metrical  romances  in  Dr.  Percy's  ingenious  eflay  prefixed  to 
the  third  volume  of  his  Reliques  of  Ancient  Englifli  Poetry. 
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Her  maft  was  of  ivory, 
Of  famyte  her  fayle  wytly, 
Her  ropes  all  of  white  fylk, 
As  whyte  as  ever  was  ony  mylke. 
The  noble  fhip  was  without 
With  clothes  of  gold  fpread  about^ 
And  her  loft  and  her  wyndlace 
All  of  gold  depaynted  was. 

Being  courteoufly  invited,  they  went  on  board 
this  (hip,  where  they  found  Carbarryne  King  of 
Antioch,  with  his  daughter,  a  princefs  of  the 
moft  exquiiite  beauty,  attended  by  a  numerous 
retinue  of  knights  and  ladies.  The  King  re- 
ceived them  with  great  politenefs,  and  enter- 
tained them  with  a  fumptuous  feaft. 

Whan  thei  had  done  their  mete 
Of  adventures  thei  begyn  to  fpeke. 
The  kyng  them  told  in  his  reafon, 
How  it  cam  him  in  a  vyfyon, 
In  his  lond  that  he  came  fro 
Into  Engelond  for  to  go 
And  his  daughter  that  was  hym  dire, 
For  to  winde  with  him  in  fire, 
And  in  this  manner  we  be  dyght 
Unto  your  londe  to  winde  ryght. 

The  meflengers  then  acquainted  the  King  and 
the  Princefs  with  the  commiffion  they  had  re- 
ceived from  their  mailer  the  King  of  England, 
and  affured  them, — 


Further  we  will  feek  nought, 
To  my  lorde  Ihe  fhall  be  brought. 


Accord- 
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Accordingly  the  King  and  Princefs,  with  the  am- 
baffadors,  arrived  fafe  in  England,  the  Princefs 
is  married  to  Henry  II.,  and  the  lion-hearted 
Richard,  the  hero  of  the  romance,  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  fruit  of  that  marriage.29 

The  metrical  romances  of  this  period  contain  Robert 
defcriptions  of  the  marvellous  adventures  of  their  Lan£lande* 
knightly  heroes,  and  abound  with  the  Gothic  ma- 
chinery of  dragons,  giants,   elves,  fairies,  en- 
chanters, &c.  But  for  a  more  perfect  account  of 
thefe  curious  performances  than  can  be  admitted 
into  general  hiftory,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
very  inftructive  and  entertaining  works  quoted 
below. 30 

The  fame  taite  for  compofing,  reading,  and  Alliterative 
hearing  metrical  romances  of  chivalry  prevailed  poe 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  efpecially  in  the  reign 
of  that  gallant  magnificent  monarch  Edward  III. 
About  the  middle  of  that  century  an  attempt 
was  made  to  revive,  or  at  lead  to  imitate  the 
alliterative  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  without 
rhyme,  by  Robert  Langlande,  a  fecular  pritilof 
Oxford,  in  his  famous  allegorical  fatire  againft 
perfons  of  all  profeffions,  called  The  Vifion  of 
Pierce  Plowman.     This  poem  abounds  with  the 
boldeft  perfonifications,  the  keeneft  fatire,  the 
moft  expreffive  defcriptions,  and  the  mofl  fingu- 
lar  versification  ;  of  all  which  the  four  following 


29  Warton's  Hift.  Poet.  p.  151,  &c. 

30  Hiftory  of  Englilh  Poetry,  by  Mr.  Warton,    vol.  I.    fed.  5. 
Dr.  Percy's  Reliques  o£  Ancient  Englilh  Poetry,  vol.  3. 
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lines,  reprefenting  the  mariner  in  which  hunger 
treated  a  reduced  ipend thrift,  muft  fuffice  as  a 
ipecimen  : 

Hunger  in  haft  tho*  hint  Waftour  by  the  maw, 

And  wrong  him  fo  by  the  wombe  that  both  his  eies  watered. 

He  buffeted  the  Briton  about  the  chekes 

That  he  looked  lyke  a  lanterne  al  his  life  after. 3I 

About  A.D.  1390.  another  poem  in  the  fame 
kind  of  verfification  wascompofed,  called  Pierce 
the  Plowman's  Crede.  It  is  a  fevere  fatire  on  the 
four  orders  of  medicant  friars ;  and  the  following 
defcription  of  an  overgrown  Francifcan  will  give 
the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  language  and  fpirit 
of  the  poem : 

I  fond  in  a  freture  a  frere  on  a  benche, 

A  great  chorl  and  a  grym,  growen  as  a  tonne, 

With  a  face  fo  fat,  as  a  full  bleddere 

Blowen  bretful  of  breth,  and  as  a  bagge  honged 

On  bothen  his  chekes  and  his  chyn,  with  a  choll  lollede 

So  great  a  gos  ey,  growen  all  of  grece, 

That  all  wagged  his  flefli  as  a  quick  mire. 32 

John  Bar-  John  Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  was 
one  of  the  beft  poets  of  Scotland,  or  even  of 
Britain,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  This  appears 
from  his  metrical  hiftory  of  the  life  and  a6ls  of 
Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  which  is  a  work 
of  conliderable  merit,  for  the  time  in  which  it 
was  compofed.  Though  the  Archdeacon  flyled 
his  poem  a  Romans^  he  did  not  mean  that  it  con- 
lifted  of  fabulous  adventures  ;  for  he  intended  it 

31  Warton's  Hift.  Poet,  vol.i.  p.  382.  32  Id.  ibid.  p.  305. 
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to  be  (as  for  the  mod  part  it  is)  a  true  hiftory  of 
the  great  actions  of  his  hero : 

Stories  to  read  are  deleclable, 
Suppofe  that  they  be  nought  but  fable : 
Then  fliould  ftories  that  foothfaft  were, 
If  they  are  faid  in  good  manner, 
Have  double  pleafance  in  hearing. 
The  firft  pleafance  is  the  carping, 
And  the  other  the  foothfaftnefs, 
That  (hews  the  thing  right  as  it  was. 
And  foothfaft  things  that  are  likand, 
To  mens  hearing  are  moft  pleafand : 
Therefore  I  would  fain  fet  my  will, 
If  my  wit  might  fuffice  theretil, 
To  put  in  writ  a  foothfaft  ftory, 
That  it  laft  ay  forth  in  memory.75 

The  verfification  of  this  poem  is,  in  general,  cor- 
re£l  and  fmooth,  and  the  fentiments  juft  and 
noble.  Of  this  it  would  be  eafy  to  produce  many 
proofs,  of  which  the  following  high  encomium 
on  freedom  or  liberty  is  one : 

Ah  Freedom  is  a  noble  thing  ! 
Freedom  makes  man  to  have  liking ; 
Freedom  all  folace  to  man  gives  ; 
He  lives  at  eafe  that  freely  lives. 
A  noble  heart  may  have  none  eafe, 
Nor  nought  elfe  that  may  it  pleafe, 
If  freedom  fail.3* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  Barbour  was  a 
Scotfman,  his  language  is  rather  more  intelligible 
to  a  modern  Englifh  reader  than  that  of  any  other 

33  BarbQur,  p.  i.  ^  Id.  p.  8, 
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poet  of  the  fourteenth  century,  his  great  contem- 
porary Chaucer  himfelf  not  except ed. 
Chaucer  At  the  lame  time  flourifhed  the  two  princes  of 
X)W"  ancient  Englilh  poets,  the  great  improvers  of  their 
art,  and  polifhers  of  the  language  of  their  coun- 
try, Jeoffrey  Chaucer  and  John  Gower,  whofe  per- 
fonal  hiflories  have  been  briefly  related35.  The 
fhortefl  analyfis  that  could  be  given  of  the  nu- 
merous works  of  thefe  venerable  bards  would 
fwell  this  fection  far  beyond  its  due  proportion  ; 
it  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  reader  will  be  fatis- 
fied  with  the  following  characters  of  their  poetical 
talents,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  moft  in- 
genious and  intelligent  critics  of  the  prefent  age, 
who  appears  to  have  fludied  their  works  with 
great  attention. 

Their  cha-  "  Enough  hath  been  faid  to  prove,  that  in  ele- 
ratfersas  "  vation  and  elegance,  in  harmony  and  perfpi- 
"  cuity  of  verification,  Chaucer  furparTes  his  pre- 
"  deceffors  in  an  infinite  proportion  :  that  his 
<e  genius  was  univerfal,  and  adapted  to  themes  of 
"  unbounded  variety  ;  that  his  merit  was  not  lefs 
"  in  painting  familiar  manners  with  humour  and 
"  propriety,  than  in  moving  the  paflions,  and  in 
"  repreienting  the  beautiful  or  the  grand  objects 
"  of  nature  with  grace  and  fublimity.  In  a  word, 
"  that  he  appeared  with  all  the  luftre  and  dignity 
"  of  a  true  poet,  in  an  age  which  compelled  him 
"  to  ilruggle  with  a  barbarous  language  and  a 
"  national  want  of  taile,  and  when  to  write  verfes 

35  See  p.  244—349, 
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"  at  all  was  confidered  as  a  iingular  qualifica- 
"  tion.36 

"  If  Chaucer  had  not  exifted,  the  competitions 
"  of  John  Gower,  the  next  poet  in  fucceffion, 
u  would  alone  have  been  fufficient  to  refcue  the 
"  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  from 
"  the  imputation  of  barbarifm.  His  education 
"  was  liberal  and  uncircumfcribed,  his  courfe  of 
"  reading  extenfive,  and  he  tempered  his  feverer 
"  iludies  with  a  knowledge  of  life.  By  a  critical 
ct  cultivation  of  his  native  language,  he  endea- 
"  voured  to  reform  its  irregularities,  and  to  efla- 
"  blifh  an  Englifli  ftyle."37 

The  hiftory  of  dramatic  poetry  affords  few 
authentic  materials  in  the  prefent  period,  and 
will  be  introduced  with  greater  advantage  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  this  work. 

Mufic  and  poetry  were  more  intimately  united  Hiftory  of 
in  the  middle  ages  than  they  are  at  prefent.  Many  mufic* 
muficians  were  then  poets,  and  fung  verfes  com- 
pofed  by  themfelves,  and  by  others  of  their  pro- 
fefliori  to  the  mufic  of  their  inftruments.  The 
fecular  muficians  of  thofe  times  were  called 
minftrels,  and  formed  a  very  numerous  fraternity, 
poffefTed  many  privileges,  and  held  in  high  efli- 
mation  by  perfons  of  all  ranks.  They  wore  a  par- 
ticular drefs,  and  certain  ornaments  which  pro- 
cured  them  immediate  accefs  to  the  greatefl  per- 
fonages  on  the  moft  folemn  occafions.  Of  this 

36  Mr.Warton's  Hiftory  of  Engltth  Poetry,  vol.i.  p«457. 

37  Id,  vol.  a.  p.i. 
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the  following  remarkable  and  well-attefted  fac~l  is 
a  fufficient  proof:  "  When  Edward  II.  this  year 
"  (1316.)  folemnized  the  feaft  of  Pentecoft,  and 
"  fat  at  table  in  royal  ftate  in  the  great  hall  of 
"  Weftminfter,  attended  by  the  peers  of  the 
"  realm,  a  certain  woman,  drefied  in  the  habit  of 
"  a  minftrel,  riding  on  a  great  horfe,  trapped  in 
"  the  minftrel  faftrion,  entered  the  hall,  and  going 
"  round  the  feveral  tables,  a6ling  the  part  of  a 
"  minftrel,  at  length  mounted  the  fteps  to  the 
"  royal  table,  on  which  Ihe  depofited  a  letter. 
"  Having  done  this,  Ihe  turned  her  horfe,  and 
<£  faluting  all  the  company,  fhe  departed."  When 
the  letter  was  read,  it  was  found  to  contain  fome 
fevere  animadverfions  on  the  King's  conduct,  at 
which  he  was  much  offended.  The  door-keepers 
being  called,  and  threatened  for  admitting  fuch  a 
woman,  readily  replied,  "  That  it  never  was  the 
"  cuftom  of  the  King's  palace  to  deny  admiffion 
"  to  minftrels,  efpecially  on  fuch  high  folemni- 
"  ties  and  feaft  days."38 

Mufical  Though  the  harp  ftill  continued  to  be  the  chief 
and  favourite  inftrument  of  the  minftrels  of  this 
period,  there  is  fufficient  evidence  that  they  knew 
and  ufed  a  variety  of  other  inftruments  ;  of  which 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  name  a  few.  The 
bandof  muficiansin  the  houfehold  of  Edward  III. 
confifted  of  five  trumpeters,  one  cyteler,  five 

\ 

8  T.Walfing.  Hift.  Ang.  an.  1316.  p.  309.  Trokelowe,  edit,  a 
T.  Hearne,  p.  39.  See  Dr.  Percy's  excellent  eflay  on  the  Ancient 
Englilh  Minftrels,  prefixed  to  his  Reliques  of  Ancient  Englifli  Poetry, 
vol.  i. 
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pipers,  one  tabret,  one  mabrer,  two  clarions,  one 
fidler,  three  wayghts  or  bautbois  ".  In  a  work 
tranflated  into  Englifti  in  tbis  period,  the  follow- 
ing mufical  inftruments  are  mentioned  and  de- 
fcibed ;  the  organ,  the  harp,  the  fawtry,  the  lyre, 
the  cymbal,  the  liftrum,  the  trumpet,  the  flute, 
the  pipe  and  tabor,  the  nakyre,  the  drum,  and 
feverai  others40.  Among  the  accomplifhments 
of  Chaucer's  Parifli  Clerk,  we  are  told, 

In  twenty  manir  couth  he  trip  and  daunce, 
After  the  fcole  of  Oxenford  tho    ' 
And  with  his  legges  caften  to  and  fro, 
And  play  in  fonges  on  a  fmall  ribible, 
Thereto  he  fong  fometime  a  loud  quenible : 
And  as  well  couth  he  play  on  a  giterne.4'         ^ 

Chaucer's  Miller  was  alfo  a  mufician  j  but  on  a 
more  vulgar  inftrument : 

A  bagge  pipe  well  couth  he  blow  and  fowne, 
And  therewithal  brought  he  us  out  of  towne.4' 

In  one  of  Gower's  poems  are  the  following 
verfes : 

He  taught  hir,  till  flie  was  certeyne, 

Of  harpe,  citole,  and  of  riote, 

With  many  a  tewne  and  many  a  note.^ 

Matthew  Paris  mentions  mufical  inftruments 
called  burdons,  which  were  ufed  in  the  church 

39  Sir  John  Hawkins's  Hiftory  of  Mufic,  vol.  a.  p.  107. 

<°  Id.  ibid.  p.*8i,&c.  *'  Chaucer,  p.  »6.         42  Id.  p.j. 

*  Confeffio  Amantis,  fol.  178. 
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of  St.  Alban's,  and  probably  in  other  churches44. 
But  it  is  unneceflary  to  make  this  catalogue  more 

complete. 

Mufic  To   what    degree   of  perfection    mtific   was 

much  ad-  Brought  by  the  fecular  minflrels  of  this  period,  we 
have  no  opportunity  of  judging45.  But  we  have 
the  fulled  proof  that  it  was  exceedingly  plealing 
to  thofe  who  heard  it,  and  that  it  gave  great  de- 
light to  the  greatefl  and  beft  men  of  thofe  times. 
Robert  de  Brunne  hath  preferved  the  following 
anecdote,  to  this  purpofe,  of  the  learned  and 
pious  Bifhop  Groftefle  or  Greathead  of  Lincoln  : 

He  lovede  nioche  to  hear  the  harpe, 
For  man's  wille  it  makyth  lharpe. 
Next  hys  chamber,  befyde  his  ftudy, 
Hys  harper's  chamber  was  faft  the  by, 
Many  tymes,  by  nightes  and  dayes, 
He  hadd  folace  of  notes  and  layes. 4<5 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  kings,  princes,  pre- 
lates, and  barons,  would  have  confpired  to  load 
thofe  minftrels  with  honours  and  rewards,  if  they 
had  not  taken  much  pleafure  in  their  tuneful 
flrains. 

Church  Sacred  mufic  was  now  cultivated  with  as  much 

mufic.  ardour  by  the  clergy  as  fecular  mufic  by  the  min- 
flrels. The  church  had  been  long  gradually  de- 
parting from  the  primitive  fimplicity  of  the 
chriftian  worfhip ;  and  after  the  introduction  of 

44  M.Paris  Vita  Abbatum,  p.  91. 

'•5  See  Sir  John  Hawkins,  vol.  a.  chap.  8. 

46  Warton  Hift.  Poet,  vol.i.  p.6i 
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organs  into  churches,  fo  many  of  the  public  offices 
werefung  to  the  found  of  thofe  noble  inftruments, 
that  the  ftudy  of  mufic  became  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  all  who  were  to  bear  any  part  in  the  cele- 
bration of  thefe  offices.  Mufic  was  accordingly 
taught  and  ftudied  in  all  colleges,  cathedrals, 
convents,  and  capital  churches :  and  we  are  af- 
fured  by  a  late  writer  who  hath  made  the  moft 
laborious  refearches  into  the  hiflory  of  mufic, 
"  that  the  clergy  in  the  thirteenth  century,  were 
"  by  much  the  moft  able  proficients,  as  well  in 
"  inftrumental  as  vocal  mufic 47."  The  truth  is, 
that  in  great  churches  fome  of  the  public  offices 
were  confidered  as  muficai  exhibitions,  and  fre- 
quented for  amufement  rather  than  devotion. 
To  the  various  diverfions  of  hunting,  hawking, 
feafting,  dancing,  which  a  king  propofed  to  his 
daughter  to  divert  her  melancholy,  he  added : 

Then  fliall  ye  go  to  your  even  fong, 
With  tenoures  and  trebles  among, 
Your  quire  nor  organ  fonge  fliall  want* 
With  country  note  and  difcaunt, 
The  other  halfe  on  orgayns  playing, 
With  yong  chyldren  ful  faynfyngyng.48 

Chaucer's  Nun  and  Friar  were  both  proficients 
in  mufic  ;  —  of  the  former  it  is  faid, 

Full  wele  fhe  fong  tho  the  fervice  divine. 


47  Sir  John  Hawkins,  vol.  a.  p.  43. 

48  Warton,Hift.Poet.  vol.  i.  p.  179. 
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Of  the  latter,  that 

x  certainly  he  had  a  merry  note, 

Wele  couth  he  fing  and-playin  on  a  rote. 

Muficai  Though  Guido  Aretini's  invention  of  the  mu- 
fica]  fcaie  already  mentioned,  was  very  valuable, 
it  was  imperfect,  becaufe  it  had  no  marks  to  de- 
vented,  note  the  different  lengths  of  founds49.  This 
imperfection  was  afterwards  removed  by  the  in- 
vention  of  feveral  characters  for  reprefenting  the 
various  lengths  of  mufical  founds ;  and  mufic 
delineated  by  thefe  characters,  was  called  cantus 
merifuraUlis,  or  meq/uredfong.  But  when  or  by 
whom  this  great  improvement  of  delineating 
meafured  mufic  was  invented  is  not  agreed ; 
fome  afcribing  it  to  Franco,  a  fcholaftic  of  Liege, 
who  flourifhed  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century;  and  others  to  John  de  Muris,  an 
Englifhman,  who  flourifhed  in  the  former  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century  s°.  This  invention,  who- 
ever was  the  author  of  it,  was  much  admired, 
many  treatifes  were  written  to  explain,  improve, 
and  recommend  it,  and  it  certainly  contributed 
not  a  little  to  facilitate  the  communication 
and  prefervation  of  mufical  knowledge. sl 

49  See  vol.  6.  p.  348.         5°  Sir  John  Hawkins,  vol.  a.  p.  15,  &c. 
51  Id.  ibid.  p.  154. 
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BOOK    IV. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Hi/lory  of  Commerce,  Coin,  and  Shipping,  in 
Great  Britain,  from  the  death  of  King  John, 
A.  D.  1216.,  to  the  accejjion  of  Henry  IV. 
A.D. 1399. 

^lOMMERCE  hath  contributed  fo  much  to  Commerce 
****  the  profperity,  power,  and  wealth  of  Britain,  ^eln* 
that  it  is  well  intitled  to  a  diftinct  and  confpi-  hiftory. 
cuous  place  in  its  hiftory,  in  every  period  ;  and 
as  coin  and  fhipping  are  the  two  chief  inflru. 
ments  of  commerce,  they  alfo  merit  a  fhare  of 
our  attention. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Britain,  and  parti-  Internal 
cularly  of  England,  was  unqueftionably  an  object  ?ommerce' 
of  great  importance  in  the  prefent  period  5  but 

it 
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it  doth  not  feem  to  have  been  managed  to  the 
beft  advantage.  It  is  a  ftifficient  proof  of  this, 
that  the  prices  of  the  moft  valuable  and  necef- 
fary  commodities  were  fbmetimes  more  than 
double  in  fame  places  to  what  they  were  in 
others.  We  are  informed,  for  example  by  a 
contemporary  author,  that,  A.D.  1 258.,  a  quarter 
of  wheat  coll  twenty  fhil lings  at  Northampton, 
when  it  was  fold  for  eight  millings  and  fixpence  at 
Dunftaple  '.  This  could  not  have  happened,  if 
intelligence  had  been  regular,  and  commercial 
intercourfe  fafe  and  eafy. 

Loaded          Internal  trade  was  loaded  at  this  time,  with  a 
withfeve-  crreat  number  of  petty  taxes  and  impoiitions,  as 

ralimpofts.  f  .  r       J 

laftage,  paiage,  panage,  pontage,  itailage,  and 
feverai  others,  whofe  names  are  now  become  un- 
intelligible2.  Thefe  taxes,  or  fome  of  them, 
were  demanded  by  every  town,  and  by  every 
baron  through  whofe  boundaries  traders  con- 
veyed their  goods,  and  at  every  place  where 
they  expofe  them  to  fale. 

Tranfatfed  The  greateft  part  of  the  domeilic  trade  of  Bri- 
in  fairs,  tain  was  fljj[  tranfa6led  in  fairs.  Some  of  thefe 
fairs  were  of  long  duration,  frequented  by  prodi- 
gious multitudes  of  people  from  different  coun- 
tries, and  (lored  with  commodities  of  all  kinds. 
The  fair  of  St.  Giles's  hill,  nearWinchefter,  conti- 
nued fixteen  days,  during  which  time  all  trade  v  as 
prohibited  in  Winchefter,  Southampton,  andevery 

1  Annal.  Dunftap.  an.  1258. 

2  Anderfon's  Hift.  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  no. 

place 
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place  within  feven  miles  of  the  fair,  which  very 
much  refembled  a  great  city,  laid  out  into  many 
regular  ftreets  of  tents,  inhabited  by  foreign  and 
domeflic  traders,  who  expofed  their  various  com- 
modities to  fale3.  To  fuch  fairs  our  kings,  pre- 
lates, and  great  barons,  fent  their  agents,  and 
others  went  in  perfon,  to  purchafe  jewels,  plate, 
cloths,  furniture,  liquors,  fpices,  horfes,  cattle, 
corn,  and  provifions  of  various  kinds,  and,  in  a 
word,  every  thing  they  needed,  men  and  women 
not  excepted.  For  we  are  affured,  by  a  contem- 
porary writer  of  undoubted  credit,  that  men  and 
women  Haves  were  publicly  fold  in  the  fairs  of 
England,  like  beads,  near  the  conclufion  of  the 
fourteenth  century.4 

The  foreign  trade  of  England,  in  the  prefent  Foreign 
period,  was  more  confiderable  and  extenfive  than  trade- 
is  commonly  imagined.     This  will  appear  from 
the  following  very  brief  review  of  the  feveral 
countries  with  which  the  people  of  England  had 
commercial  intercourfe,  and  of  the  feveral  fove- 
reigns  and  ftates  with  whom  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land had   commercial  treaties.     For   we   may 
reafonably  conclude,  that  a  trade  exifted  when 
it  was  regulated  by  treaties. 

Genoa,  Venice,  Pifa,  Florence,  and  fome  other  withitaiy. 
free  cities  of  Italy,  were  at  this  time  the  chief 
feats  of  trade  in  Europe ;  and  their  merchants 
furniftied  their  own  and  other  countries  with  the 

3  Warton's  Hiftory  of  Poetry,  rol.  I.  p.  479.  note  £. 
*  Bjirtholemeus  de  Proprietatibus  Rerunvapud  Sir  John  Hawkins'* 
Hiftory  of  Mufki  YO!.  *«  p.  i  a  6. 
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filks,  fpices,  and  other  precious  commodities  of 
the  Eaft.  There  is  the  fulled  evidence,  that  all 
thefe  cities  now  carried  on  a  trade  with  England, 
and  fome  of  them  with  Scotland.  In  a  letter 
from  Edward  II.  dated  July  18.  1316.,  to  the 
itate  of  Genoa,  he  expodulates  with  them  for 
permitting  fome  of  their  citizens  to  carry  on  a 
trade  with  the  traitor  Robert  Bruce,  and  the 
people  of  Scotland;  and  in  order  to  engage 
them  to  prohibit  that  trade,  he  puts  them  in 
mind  that  a  very  ancient  and  friendly  intercourfe 
had  fubfided  between  their  dates  and  his  ancef- 
tors,  kings  of  England,  and  their  fubjects5.  Se- 
veral commercial  treaties  were  concluded  be- 
tween Edward  III.  and  the  Genoefe6.  The  trade 
between  the  Venetians  and  the  Englifh  was  very 
confiderable,  as  appears  from  the  following  inci- 
dent. A  quarrel  happened  between  the  crews 
of  five  Venetian  (hips  lying  at  Southampton, 
and  the  people  of  that  town,  in  which  feverai 
perfons  were  killed  on  both  fides.  Edward  II. 
dreading  that  this  might  deter  the  Venetians 
from  continuing  their  trade  with  England,  pub- 
lifhed  a  manifedo  granting  a  full  pardon  to  all 
who  had  been  concerned  in  that  unhappy  quar- 
rel, and  promifing  the  mod  perfect  fecurity  and 
friendly  treatment  to  all  Venetian  merchants 
and  manners  who  ihould  come  into  England7. 
The  commercial  compacts  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 

5  Rym. Feed.  torn.  3.  p.56j.  6  Id.  torn. 5.  p.  569.  703. 

7  Id.  torn.  3.  p.ioii, 

land 
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land  with  the  cities  of  Florence  and  Fife,  are, 
fufficient  evidences  of  their  mutual  trade.8 

The  merchants  of  Majorca,  Sicily,  and  fome  Mediter- 
other  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean,  carried  on  a 
trade  with  England  in  this  period.  Edward  II. 
who  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  commerce 
of  his  fubjects  made  a  commercial  compact  with 
the  ambatfadors  of  Sancho  King  of  Majorca, 
A.D.  1323.' 

Several  commercial  treaties  were  concluded  sPaIn» 
between  the  kings  of  England  and  Spain  at  this 
time ;  and,  like  many  other  treaties,  were  often 
violated  by  mutual  captures  of  each  other's 
Ihips ;  which  produced  mutual  complaints  and 
new  treaties.  In  a  truce  for  twenty  years,  con- 
cluded between  Edward  III.  and  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  fea-ports  of  Caflile  and  Bifcay, 
A.D.  1351.,  the  moil  perfect  reciprocal  freedom 
of  trade  is  ftipulated  ;  after  which  the  following 
remarkable  article  is  added  : — "  Item,  the  fifliers 
"  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Caflile  and 
"  Bifcay  may  come  and  fifli  freely  and  fafely  in 
u  the  harbours  of  England,  and  in  all  other 
ec  places  where  they  pleafe,  paying  the  King 
"  his  duties  and  cu^oms."10 

A  trade  was  carried  on  between  England  and  Portugal. 
Portugal  in  this  period,  to  their  mutual  fatisfac- 
tion  and  advantage,  till  it  was  interrupted  by  the 
Spaniards  or  Caftilians;  who  carrying  Portuguefe 

8  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  a.  p.  953.  ;  torn. 5.  p.  734. 

9  Id.  torn. 3.  p,io?8.  lo  Id.  tom.5.  p.;i9. 
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colours, took  and  plundered  feveral  Englifh  (hips; 
and  the  Engliih,  before  they  difcovered  the  de- 
ceit, made  reprifals  upon  the  Portuguefe.  But 
as  foon  as  the  impoiition  was  found  out,  the  two 
nations  returned  to  their  former  friendly  inter- 
courfe ;  which  was  confirmed  by  a  commercial 
treaty  A.D.  1308." 

The  commerce  of  the  Englifli  with  their  own 

Fn°Fnnce.  French  provinces  of  Aquitaine  and  Gafcony, 
was  very  confiderable.  Of  this  it  is  a  fufficient 
proof,  that  two  hundred  merchant-fhips  from 
England  were  fometimes  feen  together  in  the 
harbour  of  Bourdeaux." 

France.  The  trade  between  the  Englifli  and  the  fub- 
jects  of  the  crown  of  France,  in  this  period,  was 
not  fo  great  as  might  have  been  expected.  This 
was  owing  to  various  caufes.  Several  of  the 
maritime  provinces  of  France  were  then  in  the 
poffeflion  of  other  powers; — the  French  were 
not  much  addi6ted  to  commerce ; — and  the  moft 
violent  national  animofities,  and  very  frequent 
wars,  fubliiled  between  the  two  nations.  Their 
commercial  intercourfe  was  ib  inconiiderable, 
that  it  was  never  mentioned  in  any  of  their 
treaties.  Even  in  the  famous  treaty  of  peace 
at  Bretigny,  A.D.  1360.,  commonly  called  the 
great  peace,  there  is  not  fo  much  as  one  word 
concerning  trade  I3.  There  is,  however,  fufficient 
evidence  that  feme  trade  was  carried  on  between 

"  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  3.  p.  107.  "  Barn's  Hift.  Ed.  III. 

IJ  Rym.  Focd.  torn.  6.  p.  178 — 196. 
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the  French  and  Englifh  in  times  of  peace.  Philip 
King  of  France  complained  in  very  flrong  terms, 
to  Edward  II.  A.D.  1314.,  that  the  merchants  of 
England  had  defifted  from  frequenting  the  fairs 
in  his  dominions  with  their  wool  and  other  goods, 
to  the  great  lofs  of  his  fubjects;  and  intreated 
him  to  perfuade,  and,  if  neceflary,  to  compel 
them  to  frequent  the  fairs  of  France  as  formerly, 
protnifing  them  all  poffible  fecurity  and  en- 
couragement.14 

Edward  II.,  at  the  requeil  of  John  Duke  of  Brabant, 
Brabant,  Lorrain,  and  Luxemburg,  granted  per*  &c* 
miffion  to  the  fubjects  of  that  Duke  to  come  with 
their  (hips  and  merchandifes  into  England,  pro- 
miiing  them  protection  and  feveral  privileges.15 

A  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  between  Bretagne. 
Edward  II.  and  John  Duke  of  Bretagne,  A.D. 
1317.,  in  which  each  of  the  contracting  parties 
promifed  protection  and  friendly  treatment  to 
the  mercantile  iubjects  of  the  other  in  his  do- 
minions.16 

Certain  difputes  having  arifen  between  the  Holland, 
merchants  of  England  and  thofe  of  Holland,  &c* 
Zealand,  and  Frifeland,  William  Earl  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  Hanneau,  and  Lord  of  Frifeland, 
fent  ambafladors  into  England,  A.D.  1310.,  to 
fettle  thefe  difputes :  which  was  accomplHhed ; 
and  a  balance  of  1300!.  fterling  was  found  due 
to  two  companies  of  Englifli  merchants.  To  pay 


14  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  3.  p.48a.  IS  Id.  torn.  3.  p.$47- 

10  Id.  torn. 3.  p.  656. 
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this  balance,  the  Earl  of  Holland  agreed  that 
certain  additional  duties  fhould  be  laid  on  the 
{hips  and  goods  of  his  fubjects  in  the  ports  of 
England.'7 

Flanders.  As  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Flanders 
were  the  chief  markets  for  Englifli  wool,  the 
commercial  intercourfe  between  England  and 
thefe  towns  was  very  great,  and  regulated  by 
many  treaties18.  So  neceflkry  was  this  inter- 
courfe efleemed  by  both  parties,  that  it  was  not 
interrupted  even  when  the  earls  of  Flanders  were 
at  war  with  the  kings  of  England.'9 

Germany  The  trade  between  Germany  and  England,  in 
this  period,  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  famous 

towns.  confederacy  of  the  Hanfe  towns.  This  confe- 
deracy was  very  ancient,  and  by  degrees  became 
the  greatefl  maritime  power,  as  well  as  the 
greatefl  trading  company,  in  Europe.  Before 
the  end  of  this  period  the  Hanfeatic  confederacy 
confifled  of  fixty-four  cities  and  great  towns, 
chiefly  fituated  on  the  fhores  of  the  Baltic,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  other  navigable 
rivers  of  Germany.  The  trade  which  thefe  Hanfe 
towns  carried  on  with  England  was  very  great, 
and  was  chiefly  managed  by  a  company  fettled  in 
London,  and  inverted  with  various  privileges, 
called — the  German  merchants  of  iliejl eel-yard™ 

. 

17  Rym.  Feed.  torn. 3.  p.6^o. 

18  Id.  torn. 2.  p.  32.  536.  740.  torn.  3.  p.  647. 

19  Id.  torn. 5.   p.  3 8. 

10  Anderfon  Hift.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.8i.  87. 108,  109.  122,  123, 124. 
"c. 
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The  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  or,  as  pruffia. 
they  called  themfelves,  the  Dutch  knights  of  St. 
Mary's  hofpital  at  Jerufalem,  having  made  them- 
felves mailers  of  Pruffia,  Conradus  de  Zolner, 
grand  mailer  of  that  order,  concluded  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Richard  II.  A.D.  1388.,  in 
which  protection  and  friendly  treatment  were 
flipulated  to  the  Engliih  merchants  in  Pruffia, 
and  to  the  Pruffian  merchants  in  England.21 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  period  Sweden  Sweden. 
began  to  make  fome  figure  as  a  commercial  ilate; 
and  the  great  Queen  Margaret  publiihed,  A.D. 
1396.,  fome  very  wife  regulations  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  trade,  in  which  ihe  promifed  pro- 
teclion  to  all  foreign  merchants,  particularly  to 
the  Engliih,  from  whofe  king,  Richard  II.,  ihe 
had  borrowed  three  large  fhips  of  war." 

The  Danes,  who  had  long  been  the  fcourge  Denmark, 
and  terror  of  Europe  by  their  piratical  expedi- 
tions, had  now  loft  much  of  their  ferocity,  as 
well  as  of  their  power,  and  traded  peaceably 
with  other  nations,  and  particularly  with  the 
Engliih.  This  appears  by  a  letter  from  Eric 
King  of  Denmark  to  Edward  I.  A.D.  1304.,  pro- 
miiing  protection  and  friendly  treatment  to  all 
Engliih  merchants  in  his  dominions.53 

The  moil  ancient  commercial  treaty  between 
a  king  of  England  and  a  foreign  prince,  with 

M  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  vol.i.  p.  150. 

22  Meurfii  Hiftoria  Danica,  lib. 5.     Rym.  Feed.  torn.  7.  p.  744. 

23  Id.  tonua.  p.  949. 
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which  we  are  acquainted,  is  that  which  was  con- 
cluded between  Henry  III.  in  his  minority,  A.D. 
1217.,  and  Haquin  King  of  Norway.  In  this 
treaty,  which  is  plain  and  fliort,  agreeable  to  the 
manners  of  the  times,  thefe  princes  promife  pro- 
tection and  favour  to  each  other's  mercantile 
fubjecls  in  their  dominions 24.  The  commercial 
intercourfe  between  England  and  Norway  was 
fecured  and  regulated  by  a  more  prolix  and  par- 
ticular  treaty  A.D.  1169** 

Iceland.  xiie  people  of  Blackney  in  Lincolnihire  car- 
ried on  a  confiderable  trade  with  Iceland  in  this 
period,  and  on  that  account  they  obtained  a 
charter  from  Edward  III.  exempting  their  failors 
and  fhips  from  being  imprefied  into  the  King's 
fervice.25 

Ireland.  Though  the  trade  of  Ireland  appears  to  have 
been  regulated  by  Englifh  laws  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  thefe  laws  did  not  confine  it  within  nar- 
row limits.  By  the  flatute  of  Ireland,  A.D.  1 288., 
the  king's  officers  are  prohibited  from  feizing 
foreign  fhips,  or  molefting  foreign  merchants,  in 
the  ports  of  Ireland :  and  the  Iriih  are  permitted 
to  export  their  corn,  provifions,  and  other  com- 
modities, to  any  country  not  at  enmity  or  war 
with  the  King  of  England27.  The  freedom  of 
trade  to  and  from  Ireland  was  flill  further  fe- 
cured by  another  law  A.D.  i36o.28 

24  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  i.  p. 3*3.  a5  Id.  torn. i.  p.8j8. 

ts  Hakluyt,  vol.z.  p.m.         *?  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.i.  p.iao. 
*  Id.  ibid.  p.  304. 

That 
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That  violent  national  animoiity  with  which  the  Scotland. 
minds  of  the  two  Britifh  nations  began  to  be  in- 
flamed againft  each  other,  foon  after  the  unfor- 
tunate death  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  put 
an  end  to  the  friendly  intercourfe  which  had  fub- 
fifted  between  them  in  the  firft  part  of  this  pe- 
riod. From  that  time  thefe  two  nations  hardly 
exchanged  any  thing  but  wounds  and  injuries 
for  one  hundred  years.  During  this  hoflile  pe- 
riod, the  three  Edwards,  fucceffively  kings  ef 
England,  not  only  prohibited  their  own  fubje6ls 
from  trading  with  the  Scots,  but  laboured  with 
the  greateft  earneflnefs  to  prevent  other  nations, 
and  particularly  the  Flemings,  from  having  any 
commerce  with  that  people.  This  they  could 
not  accomplifli :  for  the  earls  of  Flanders  con- 
ftantly  replied  to  all  the  felicitations  of  thefe 
powerful  princes, — "  That  they  did  not  encou- 
"  rage  the  Scots  in  their  wars,  but  that  they 
"  could  not  exclude  them  from  their  ports, 
"  without  doing  a  great  injury  to  their  own  fub- 
"  je6ls,  \vho  depended  very  much  upon  trade79.'* 
This  animofity  between  the  two  Britilh  nations 
proved  as  permanent  as  it  was  violent ;  and  no 
lefs  than  a  whole  century  elapfed  before  any  re- 
gular commercial  intercourfe  between  them  was 
renewed.  This  was  at  length  reftored  by  the 
following  article,  in  a  truce  concluded  between 
the  wardens  of  the  marches  of  both  kingdoms, 
A.D.  1386.:  — "  Item,  it  is  acordit,  that  fpe- 

7*  Statute*  at  Large,  vol.  a.  p.  963.  vol.3.  p.77o,&c. 

"  cial 
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"  cial  affurance  fal  be  on  the  fee,  fra  the  water 
"  of  Spie  to  the  water  of  Tamye,  for  all  mar- 
"  chanclsof  bath  the  roialms,  and  here  godes." 30 
imprudent  The  many  laws  that  were  made  in  England, 
cpmmer-  |n  our  prefent  period,  for  the  regulation  and  en- 
couragement of  trade,  afford  a  further  proof  of 
its  importance.  Some  of  thefe  laws  were  wife 
and  ufeful,  while  others  of  them  were  imprudent 
and  hurtful.  Of  the  laft  fort  was  the  law  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  A.D.  1 3 14.,  fixing  a  certain  price  upon 
provifions  of  all  kinds,  which  produced  a  famine, 
and  was  foon  repealed 31.  Of  the  fame  kind  was 
the  law  of  Edward  III.,  A.D.  1363. Commanding 
that  no  Englrfh  merchant  ihould  deal  in  any  more 
than  one  commodity,  either  by  himfelf  or  by  a 
factor  in  any  manner  ;  and  requiring  every  mer- 
chant to  fix  upon  the  commodity  in  which  he  re- 
folved  to  trade,  before  the  term  of  Candlemas32. 
This  abfurd  law  was  alfo  foon  repealed.  It  may 
be  queftioned  whether  the  remarkable  laws  and 
conftitutious  of  the  ftaple,  which  required  all 
EngHfh  traders  to  bring  the  chief  commodities  of 
the  kingdom,  viz.  wool,  wool-fells,  leather,  lead, 
and  tin,  to  certain  towns,  to  be  there  fold  to  mer- 
chant-ilrangers,  were  prudent  or  ufeful;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  law  which  made 
it  felony  for  any  Englifnman,Wel(hman,  or  Irifli- 
man,  to  export  any  of  thofe  commodities,  was 

30  Rym. Feed.  torn. 7.  p«527. 

31  T.  Walfing.  Hill.  Ang.  p.  107. 
31  Statutes,  3  7th  Ed.  HI.  p.  3 14. 

moft 
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mod  imprudent  and  pernicious33.  Of  the  fame 
pernicious  tendency  was  that  law  of  Edward  III., 
made  A.D.  1368., prohibiting  Englifli  merchants 
to  import  wine  from  Gafcony,  or  to  buy  fuch 
wine  till  it  was  landed  in  England  by  a  merchant- 
flranger34.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjuft  and 
cruel,  as  well  as  impolitic,  than  the  famous  law 
or  cuftom  which  long  prevailed  in  England,  of 
making  every  foreign  merchant  refponfible  for 
the  debts,  and  even  punifhable  for  the  crimes 
of  any  of  his  countrymen  who  had  become  in- 
folvent,  or  had  efcapedfrom  juftice.  This  mod 
unreafonable  law  was  abrogated  by  the  feven- 
teenth  chapter  of  the  ftatute  of  the  flaple,  A.D. 
1353*3S  Several  other  laws  were  made  in  this 
period,  which  difcover  the  anxiety  of  the  kings 
and  parliaments  of  England  about  commerce, 
and  at  the  fame  time  betray  their  ignorance  of 
its  real  interefts. 

But  fome  commercial  laws  were  alfo  made  of  a  wife  corn 
more  falutary  tendency.     Such  were  the  feveral  mercial 
laws  for  the  uniformity  of  weights  and  meafures35. 
But  unhappily  thefe  laws  were  not  fo  well  con- 
trived and  executed  as  to  prove  effectual.     The 
navigation  ac~ls  made  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
commanding  Englifh  merchants  to  freight  none 
but  Englifh  mips,  were  evidently  wife,  and  pro* 
bably  contributed  to  the  increafe  both  of  mips 


33  Statutes  at  Large,  24th  Ed.  III.  ch.j. 
3*  Id.  42dEd.III.  ch.8.  35  Id.  a7thEd.m.  ch.x7. 

36  Id.  p.i8;.  Henry  m.  i4thEd.III.  ch.ia.  S7thEd.III.  ch.io. 
3  4th  Ed.  Ill,  ch.6.  13th  Richard  II.  ch.p. 

and 
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and  failors  in  England  in  fucceeding  periods37. 
But  it  feems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  the 
Englifh  legiflature  in  this  period, to  invite  foreign 
merchants  to  import  the  commodities  of  their  re- 
fpeciive  countries,  and  export  thofe  of  England. 
With  this  view,  many  ftatutes  were  made,  pro- 
mifing  protedion  and  friendly  treatment,  toge- 
ther with  various  privileges  and  immunities,  to 
merchants  of  all  countries,  upon  condition  that 
they  paid  their  debts  and  the  king's  cuftoms 
punctually.38 

Thefe  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  foreign 
merchants  were  not  ineffectual.   Great  numbers 

fettled  in  of  foreign  traders,  then  called  merchant-Jir angers, 
ngUnd*  were  fettled  in  London  and  other  great  towns  of 
England,  and  formed  into  companies,  fome  of 
which  were  a  kind  of  corporations.  As  thefe 
companies  of  merchant-ftrangers  almofl  wholly 
engrofied  the  foreign  trade,  and  had  a  coniider- 
able  fliare  of  the  internal  commerce  of  England, 
a  few  of  the  chief  of  them  may  be  mentioned. 

Merchants  The  German  merchants  of  the  fleel-yard  in 
Condon  formed  the  mod  ancient,  and  for  feveral 
centuries,  the  mofl  flourifhing  of  thefe  foreign 
companies.  This  company  had  been  fettled  in 
England  even  before  the  conqueft ;  but  it  be- 
came much  more  powerful  and  opulent  in  the 


37  Statutes  at  Large,  5th  Richard  II.  ch.^.  1 4th  Rich.  II.  ch.6. 

38  Id.  9th  Henry  III.  dujo.  ad  Edward  I.  1 3th  Ed.  I.  ch.i. 

Ed.  III.  ch.a.    ajthEd.HI.  ch.a.   ad  Rich.  II.  ch.  7.    5thRich.n. 
ch.i. 

courfe 
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courfe  of  this  period,  than  it  had  been  before39. 
This  was  owing  to  its  connexion  with  the  famous 
confederacy  of  the  Hanfe  towns,  and  to  the  ad- 
ditional privileges  conferred  upon  it  by  all  the 
Englifh  monarchs  of  thofe  times.43 

The  company  of  the  merchants  of  the  flaple  Merchants 
was  formed  about   the  beginning  of  this  pe-  of  the 
riod ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  it  became  very  confi- 
derable  for  the  number  of  its  members  and  im- 
portance of  its  tranfac"lions.     The  views  with 
which  this  company  was  eftablifhed,  and   the 
privileges    with    which  it    was    inverted,    are 
worthy  of  our  attention,  as  they  difcover  the 
ideas  that  were  then  entertained  of  trade.     It 
was  eftablifhed  to  anfwer  thefe  two  ends:    id, 
To  purchafe  and  collec~l  all  that  could  be  fpared 
of  the  chief  commodities  of  the  kingdom  ;  which 
were  thefe  five,  wool,  wool-fells,  leather,  lead, 
and  tin ;  and  to  convey  them  to  certain  towns, 
which  were  called  Jtaple-lowns,  that  the  king's 
cuftoms  might  be  collected  with  eafe,  and  tha&- 
foreign  merchants  might  know  where  to  find 
thefe  commodities  in  fufficient  quantities  :  2dly, 
To  export  thefe  ftaple  wares  to  foreign  countries, 
and  to  import  returns  for  them  in  goods,  coin,, 
or  bullion.    Natives  as  well  as  foreigners  might 
be,  and  were  employed  in  executing  the  firil  of 
thefe  ends;  but  no  natives  of  England,  Ireland, 
or  Wales,  could  be  concerned,  dire6lly  or  indi- 

37  See  vol. 4.  p. 231. 

*°  Rym.  Foed.  torn.*.  p.i6i.  torn. 3.  p.j68. 

re6lly, 
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reclly,  in  exporting  any  of  thefe  ftaple  commo- 
dities4'. The  ftaple-towns  for  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  appointed  by  the  ftatute  were — 
Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  York,  Lincoln,  Norwich, 
Weftminfter,  Canterbury,  Chichefter,  Winchef- 
ter,  Exeter,  Briftol,  Caermarthen,  Dublin, 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  Drogheda42.  Merchants 
of  the  ftaple  were  exempted  from  thejurifdic- 
tion  of  the  ordinary  magiftrates,  and  fubjecled 
only  to  the  authority  of  a  mayor  and  conftables 
of  the  ftaple,  chofen  annually  in  each  of  thefe 
towns,  who  were  to  judge  in  all  difputes  by  the 
merchant-law,  and  not  by  the  common  law43. 
A  certain  number  of  correctors  were  chofen  in 
each  ftaple-town,  whofe  office  it  was  to  regifter 
all  bargains,  for  which  they  received  a  fmall  fee 
from  the  parties44.  There  were  alfo  fix  media- 
tors, two  Germans,  two  Lombards,  and  two 
Englishmen  in  every  ftaple-town,  who  were  to 
determine  all  difputes  referred  to  them,  in  the 
prefcnce  of  the  mayor  and  conftables45.  Many 
privileges  and  immunities  were  conferred  by  law 
on  this  famous  company,  which  formed  a  kind 
of  diftincl  commonwealth;  and  it  was  made 
felony  to  attempt  to  deprive  it  of  any  of  thefe 
privileges.46 

Brother-          Anot  her  mercantile  fociety,  called  The  Brother- 
hood  of      hoodofSt.  Thomas  Becket,  flourilhedin  the  former 

St.  Xho-  ~     .  .  ._  r  i  •    • 

mas.          part  ox  this  period,  and  was  afterwards  incor- 

41  Statutes,  a 7th  Ed.  III.  «*  Id.  ibid. 

**  Id.  ch.6,  8.  a  i.  «  Id.  ch.su. 

"  Id.ch.a4.  46  Id.  ch.a5. 

porated 
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porated  with  the  company  of  merchant  adven- 
turers, which  made  a  great  figure  for  feveral  cen- 
turies.47 

It  will  be  fufficicnt  to  name  fome  of  the  com-  Companies 
panics  of  Italian  merchants  that  were  fettled  in 
England  in  this  period,  for  managing  the  trade 
of  the  feveral  eftates  and  cities  to  which  they  be- 
longed. Of  thefe  the  Lombards  were  the  mod 
numerous  and  opulent ;  but,  becoming  odious 
for  their  ufurious  practices,  they  were  fometimes 
feverely  treated48.  The  Caurfini  of  Home  have 
been  already  mentioned49.  They  feem  to  have 
been  as  great  extortioners  as  the  Lombards ;  for 
(if  we  may  beHeve  Matthew  Paris,  a  contem- 
porary hiftorian)  they  fometimes  exacted  no  lefs 
than  lixty  per  cent.  intereft  per  annum50.  This, 
together  with  their  oilentatious  difplay  of  their 
riches,  drew  upon  them  a  very  fevere  profecu- 
tion,  A.  D.  i25i.SI  We  find  the  fociety  of  the 
Peruchi,  ?,nd  the  fociety  of  the  Scali  of  Florence, 
redding  in  London  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. sz 
The  companies  of  the  Frifcobaldi  of  Florence, 
and  of  the  Ballardi  and  Reifardi  of  Lucca,  were 
alfo  fettled  in  England  in  the  fame  reign 53.  Ed- 
ward III.  acknowledges  himfelf  indebted  to  the 
company  of  the  Bardi  of  Florence  twelve  thou- 
fand  marks  j  and  grants  them  aprefent  of  two 

47  Anderfon's  Hiftory  of  Commerce>  vol.  i.  p.  189. 

^  Id.  ibid.  p.  167.  181.  41  See  vol.6,  p.  281. 

50  M.  Paris,  p.a86.  5'  Id.  p.jjo. 

51  Madox  firma  Burgi,  p.  275. 

53  Id.  p. 96,  97.     Rym.Fced.  tom.2.  p.  705. 
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thoufand  pounds  for  their  good  fervices54. 
Thefe  examples  are  fufficient  to  prove,  that 
feveral  companies  of  Italian  merchants  were 
fettled  in  England  in  this  period,  for  managing 
the  trade  of  the  Hates,  cities,  and  companies, 
with  which  they  were  connected. 

jews.  The  Jews  maybe  reckoned  amongtheftrangers 

fettled  in  England  on  account  of  commerce.  In 
the  former  part  of  this  period  they  were  nume- 
rous ;  and  many  of  them  had  acquired  great 
fums  of  money  by  trade  and  ufury.  But  their 
iitnation  was  unhappy,  being  frequently  plunder- 
ed by  the  fovereign,  and  univerfally  hated  by  the 
people.  At  length  the  clamour  againfl  them  for 
their  extortions,  for  their  debafing  and  diminiuV 
ing  the  coin,  and  for  other  crimes,  became  fo 
vehement,  that  they  were  banifhed  out  of  Eng- 
land, A.  D.  1290." 

Foreign          It  was  not  agreeable  to  the  Englim  to  fee  fo 

"ier^nts   great  a  fhare  of  the  commerce  of  their  country  in 

the  people,  the  hands  of  ilrangers  :    on  the  contrary,  thefe 

but  encou-  ftrangers  were  hated  and  maltreated  by  them, and 

cufking^    their  expuliion  mod  earneflly  defired.    But  they 

and  barons,  found  powerful  protectors  in  our  kings,  prelates, 

and  barons  (to  whom  they  were  in  many  refpedls 

ufeful),  who  made  many  laws  for  their  fecurity 

and  encouragement56.     In  particular,  when  the 

city  of  London  prefented  a  petition  to  Edward  I. 

54  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  4.  p.38;.  ss  Anderfon,  vol. i .  p.  133. 

55  Statutes,  9th  Henry  III.    ch.ao.    ad  Ed.  I.    1 3th  Ed.  I.   ch.i. 
i4thEd.  III.    ch.a.    *5thEd.  III.    ch.a.    ad  Rich.  II.    ch.  7.    5th 
Rich.  II.  ch.i. 

A,D. 
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A.D.  1289.,  for  the  expulfion  of  all  merchant- 
flrangers,  that  great  prince  replied,  —  "I  am  of 
"  opinion,  that  merchant-ftrangers  are   ufeful 
"  and  beneficial  to  the  great  men  of  the  king- 
"  dom;  and  therefore  I  will  not  expel  them57." 
One    of    our    ancient    hiflorians   of    the   beft 
credit  exprefTes  his  abhorrence  of  the  jealouiy 
of  the  Londoners,  and  their  cruelty  to  foreign 
merchants;    of  which    he   gives  the  following 
example.      A   very    rich    merchant  of  Genoa 
prefented  a  petition  to  Richard  II.  A.D.  1379., 
for  permifiion  to  depofit  his  goods  in  the  caftle 
of  Southampton,  promifing  to  bring  fo  great  a 
(hare  of  the  trade  of  the  Eaft  into  England,  that 
the  price  of  a  pound  of  pepper  would  be  reduced 
to  four  pence,  and  the  prices  of  all  other  fpices 
in  the  fame   proportion.     But  the  Londoners 
(fays  the  hiftorian),  enemies  to  the  profperity  of 
their  country,  hired  ail'aflins,  who  murdered  the 
merchant  in  the  flreet.  '«  After  this  (exclaims  he) 
"  what  flranger  will  truft  his  perfon  among  a  peo- 
"  pie  fo  faithlefs  and  fo  cruel  ?  Who  will  not  dread 
"  our  treachery,  and  abhor  our  name?" s8 

Foreign  trade  was  frequently  interrupted  in  Piracy  in- 
this  period  by  the  ferocious  piratical  difpofition 
of  the  manners  of  all  nations,  who  were  too  apt, 
when  an  opportunity  offered,  to  plunder  friends 
and  foes  without  diftinction.  We  have  a  lively 
picture  of  this,  and  of  its  fatal  confequences,  in 

57  Anderfon,  vol.  I.  p.Z3i. 

58  Tho.  Waiting.  Hift.  Ang.  p.  w?. 

VOL.  virr.  z  the 
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the  following  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  fea- 
men  of  the  Cinque-ports,  A.D.  1264.,  by  a  con- 
temporary hiftorian.  "  The  mariners  of  the 
"  Cinque-ports,having  provided  apowerful  fleet, 
"  fcoured  the  feas,  and  greatly  interrupted  trade ; 
,  .««  feizing  every  (hip  they  met,  and  barbaroufly 
"  butchering  their  crews,  whether  they  were 
"  foreigners  or  their  own  countrymen :  they 
"  threw  their  bodies  into  the  fea,  and  applied 
"  the  mips  and  cargoes  to  their  own  ufe.  More 
<c  cruel  than  Scylla  or  Charybdis,  they  murdered 
"  all  who  brought  neceffary  commodities  into 
"  their  country  without  diftinction.  By  this 
"  means  all  kinds  of  goods,  in  which  England 
"  had  formerly  abounded,  became  fo  fcarce 
"  and  dear,  that  a  quantity  of  wine  or  wax 
"  which  had  been  ufually  fold  for  forty  {hillings, 
"  now  coft  eight  or  ten  marks,  or  even  more ; 
"  a  pound  of  pepper  which  ufed  to  be  fold  for 
"  fixpence,  was  now  fold  for  three  (hillings ;  in 
"  a  word,  fait,  iron,  fteel,  cloths,  and  goods  of  all 
"  kinds,became  fo  fcarce,  that  the  people  fuffered 
"  much  want,  and  the  merchants  were  reduced 
"  to  beggary 59."  But  thefe  definitive  violences 
were  never  carried  to  fo  high  a  pitch,  but  when 
the  affairs  of  the  public  were  in  great  confulion, 
as  they  were  A.D.  1264. 

The  chief  The  chief  feats  of  trade  in  England  were  the 
[haefamerls  fame  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  period,  with  a 
in  the  for-  few  additions.  The  burgefles  of  Newcaftle  upon 

mer  period, 

59  Chronicon  Tho.  Wykes,  ad  ann,  1*64. 

J3  Tyne, 
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Tyne,  having  obtained  liberty  of  digging  coals  in 
the  caftle-muir  from  Henry  III.  A.D.  1234.,  and 
afterwards  the  property  of  that  muir  from  Ed- 
ward III.  A.D.  1357.,  they  foon  after  began  to 
export  coals  to  London,  and  other  places,  in  con- 
fiderable  quantities60.  Encouraged  and  enriched 
by  that  commerce,  the  people  of  Newcaille  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  ;  and  we  find  a  (hip  of 
theirs  of  the  burden  of  two  hundred  tons,  and 
valued  at  400!.  equal  in  weight  of  filver  to  loool. 
of  our  money,  exclusive  of  her  cargo,  was  feized 
in  the  Baltic,  on  her  voyage  to  Pruffia,  A.D. 
1394. 6I  Though  Kingfton  upon  Hull  was  not 
founded  till  A.D.  1296.,  it  encreafed  fo  fail,  that 
in  lefs  than  one  century  it  had  become  a  large, 
rich,  and  populous  town,  engaged  in  foreign 
trade.  In  the  treaty  between  Henry  IV.  and 
the  Hanfe-towns,  A.D.  1400.,  it  appears  that  the 
mariners  of  thofe  towns  had  plundered  four  (hips 
belonging  to  Hull,  near  the  coafl  of  Norway, 
fome  years  before  that  time. 62 

The  exports  and  imports  of  England  confided  Exports 

nearly  of  the  fame  commodities  in  this  as  in  the  and  im~ 

T  •    i          i^n  i  <      ports  near- 

preceding  period ;  and  therefore  need  not  be  iy  the  fame 

here  enumerated63.     I  have  not  met  with  any  as  in  the 
evidence,  that  flaves  formed  an  article  of  exporta- 
tion  from  England  in  the  prefent  period.  In  the 
annals  of  the  priory  of  Dunftable,  we  find  the 


*°  Anderfon's  Hift.  Com.  vol.  r.  p.  in.  188.  207. 

61  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  I.  p.  166. 

6i  Id.  ibid.  p.  167.  C3  See  vol.  6.  p.a6; — 278. 
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following  fhort  entry,  A.D.  1283.:—"  This 
"  year,  in  the  month  of  July,  we  fold  our  flave 
"  William  Pyke,  and  received  one  mark  from 
"  the  buyer 64."  But  for  what  purpofe  this  un- 
"  happy  man  was  purchafed,  we  are  not  informed. 
If  one  mark  was  the  whole  of  his  price,  men  mud 
have  been  cheaper  than  horfes,  or  Pyke  mult 
have  been  a  worthlefs  fellow. 

Balance  of  That  the  balance  of  trade  was  very  greatly  in 
vour  of  fa~  favour  of  England,  in  this  period,  is  evident  to 
England,  a  demonftration.  If  this  had  not  been  the  cafe, 
it  would  have  been  impoffible  for  a  country, 
without  gold  or  filver  mines  of  any  great  value, 
to  have  fupplied  thofe  prodigious  inceffant  drains 
of  treafure  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  to  foreign 
ecclefiaftics,  who  pofleffed  many  of  the  beft  be- 
nefices of  the  kingdom  ;  and  thofe  flill  greater 
drains  occaiioned  by  the  frequent  and  ruinous 
expeditions  of  her  princes  and  nobles  to  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  by  various  other  means.  Henry  III. 
(for  example)  fent  out  of  the  kingdom  in  a  few 
years,  in  prefents  to  his  foreign  favourites,  and 
in  profecuting  the  vain  project  of  making  his 
fecond  fon  Prince  Edmund  king  of  Sicily,  the 
.enormous  fum  of  950,000  marks,  containing  as 
much  filver  as  1,900,000!.,  and  of  as  much  value 
as  5,000,000!.  of  our  money.  This  account  the 
hiftorian,  who  was  fecretary  to  the  King,  received 
from  a  clergyman  of  credit,  who  examined  all 
the  rolls,  and  carefully  calculated  the  fums. 

64  Annal.  de  Dunftap.  ann.  1283. 

About 
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About  two  years  after  (A.D.  1257.)  that  King's 
brother,  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  carried  out 
of  England  at  once  700,000!.  containing  rather 
more  filver  than  2,000,000].  of  our  money;  all 
which,  together  with  the  annual  incom.e  of  his 
great  eftate,  for  feveral  years,  he  fpent  in  Ger- 
many to  no  effect;,  in  attempting  to  fupport  his 
election  to  be  king  of  the  Romans 6s.  The  an- 
nual revenues  of  the  Italian  clergy  in  England, 
the  greatefl  part  of  which  was  carried  out  of  the 
kingdom,  were  found  A.D.  1245.,  to  amount  to 
60,000  marks,  or  120,000!.  of  our  money66. 
From  thefe  few  examples  we  may  be  convinced 
that  the  fums  carried  out  of  England  in  the 
courfe  of  this  period  were  immenfely  great ;  and 
yet  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  England 
fupplied  thefe  fums,  and  alfo  gradually  enriched 
the  kingdom. 

The  greatnefs  of  this  balance  feems  to  have  Caufes  of 
been  owing  to  the  following  circumftance.  The  this» 
imports  into  England,  in  this  period,  confifted 
almoft  wholly  of  filks,  fine  cloths,  wines,  fpices, 
and  a  few  other  articles  of  luxury,  which  were 
ufed  only  by  the  royal  family,  and  a  fmall  number 
of  rich  prelates  and  great  barons;  and  therefore, 
though  the  prices  of  thefe  commodities  were  high, 
the  quantity  ufed  being  trifling,  the  whole 
amount  was  inconfiderable.  It  appears  upon 
record,  that  the  value  of  all  the  goods  imported 
into  England  A.D.  1354.,  was  no  more  than 

«  M.  Paris  Hift.  Angl.  p.  639.  "  Id.  p.  451- 
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38,970!.  38.  6d.67      The  nominal  pound  at  that 
time   containing   only   465.  6d.   of  our  money, 
this  furn  contained  only  as  much  filver  as  is  now 
coined  into  90,355!.  55.     If  we  ihppofe  that  any 
given  quantity  of  filver  would  then   have  pur- 
chafed  five  times  as  much  of  any  commodity  as 
the   fame  quantity  will  do   at  prefent,   it  will 
follow,  that  as  many  goods  of  all  kinds  as  were 
imported  into  England  A.D.  1354.,  might  now 
be  imported  for  451,776!.  5$.  —  a  very  contempti- 
ble fum  indeed  when  compared  with  the  value 
of  our  prefent  imports.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  exports  from  England  coniifted  of  commo- 
dities of  general  ufe,  as  wool,  wool-fells,  leather, 
lead,  tin,  corn,  butter,  cheefe,  coarfe  cloths,  &c. 
which  were  exported  in  great  quantities  to  feve- 
ral  countries,  where  they  found  a  ready  market. 
Accordingly,  it  appears  from  the  fame  record, 
that  in  the  fame  year  1354.  the  value  of  the  four 
articles  of  wool,  wool-fells,  leather,  and  coarfe 
cloths,    exported,   amounted   to   no    lefs    than 
294,184!.  containing  as  much  filver  as  683,977!. 
and  of  as  great  efficacy  as  3,419,885!.  of  our 
money.     This  alone,   fet  in   oppofition  to  the 
whole  imports  of  that  year,  yielded  a  balance 
in  favour  of  England  of  255,214!.  containing  as 
much  filver  as  593,370!.  and  of  as  great  efficacy 
as  2,966,850!.  of  our  money  at  prefent68  :  a  very 
great  balance,  though  we  have  no  account  of  the 
lead,  tin,  corn,  and  other  articles  exported. 


67  Anderfon  Hiil.  £om.  vol.  i.  A.  D.  1354. 

68  Id.  ibid. 
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From  the  above  flate  of  the  trade  of  England  Moft 
in  this  period  it  plainly  appears,  that  though  it 
was  trifling  in  comparifon  to  what  it  is  at  pre-  the  balance 
fent:  yet,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  it  was  un-  of  ^adein 

n        ,     ,  ,  £  our  favour. 

ipeakably  more  advantageous  to  the  nation.  From 
hence  alfo  it  is  evident,  that  the  mofl  effectual 
means  which  any  people  can  employ  for  turning 
the  balance  of  trade  in  their  own  favour  are  thefe 
two  —  to  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  imported  lux- 
uries,—  and  to  be  diligent  in  preparing  articles 
of  general  utility  for  exportation. 

That  mofl  excellent  device  for  the  payment  of  Bills  of  ex. 
accounts  between  merchants  refiding  in  different  c  ange* 
countries,by  bills  of  exchange,  without  the  actual 
tranfmiffion  of  cafh,  was  not  unknown  in  Eng- 
land in  the  prefent  period.  We  find  Peter  Egi- 
blankeBifhop  of  Hereford,  employing  this  contri- 
vance, A.D.  1255.,  to  a  very  pernicious  purpofe. 
Henrylll.  had  contracted  animmenfe  debt  to  the 
Pope  in  profecuting  the  abfurd  project  of  making 
his  fon  Edmund  King  of  Sicily ;  and  His  Holinefs, 
who  was  much  indebted  to  certain  Italian  mer- 
chants, who  had  advanced  money  for  carrying 
on  the  war,had become  importunate  for  payment. 
In  this  extremity  the  Bifhop  of  Hereford  fuggefled 
to  Henry  the  following  curious  fcheme  for  the 
payment  of  all  his  debts  without  money.  —  That 
the  Italian  merchants  to  whom  the  Pope  was  in- 
debted mould  draw  bills  in  favour  of  their  credi- 
tors in  England,  on  all  the  rich  bifhops,  abbots, 
and  priors,  in  that  kingdom,  for  certain  large 
fums  of  money,  alleged  to  have  been  lent  by 
z  4  them 
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them  to  thefe  prelates  for  the  ufe  of  their  refpec- 
tive  churches:  that  thefe  bills. fhould  all  be  fent  to 
the  Pope's  legate  in  England,  who  fhould  compel 
the  prelates  to  accept  and  pay  them  by  threats  of 
ecclefiaftical  cenfures.  This  iniquitous  fcheme 
was  adopted  by  the  King ;  and  the  bifhop  was 
fent  to  Rome  to  procure  the  Pope's  confent  and 
concurrence.  Thefe  were  eafily  procured :  the 
bills,  to  the  amountof  1 50,540  marks,were  drawn 
and  prefented  ;  and  the  prelates,  after  many  re- 
monflrances,  were  compelled  to  pay  them,  by 
threats  of  excommunication09.  The  anfwer  of  the 
Pope  to  the  bifhop,  when  he  had  explained  his 
fcheme  to  him,  affords  a  curious  fpecimen  of  the 
morality  of  the  infallible  head  of  the  church  in  the 
thirteenth  century:  "  Go  (faid  His  Holinefs), 
"  my  deareft  friend  and  brother,  and  do  what 
"  feemeth  beft  to  your  own  induftry,  which  I  very 
"  much  commend70."  As  mercantile  tranfaclions 
increafed,  the  ufe  of  bills  of  exchange  became 
more  common  ;  and  a  law  was  made  A.D.  1381., 
encouraging,  or  rather  commanding,  the  ufe  of 
them, in  makingremittancestoforeign  countries.71 
Money.  Money  or  coins  are  of  fo  much  ufe  in  com- 
merce, that  the  ftate  of  them  muft  be  briefly  de- 
lineated in  every  period  of  this  work.  As  none  of 
our  writers  who  flourifhed  in  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century makemention of livingmoney, 
we  may  conclude,  that  coins  made  of  the  precious 

69  M.  Paris,  Hift.  Ang.  p.  612.  *°  Jd.  ibicU 

71  Statutes,  A.  D.  1381.  ch.  *• 
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metals  were  now  become  the  only  reprefentatives 
of  all  commodities.  It  is  only  money  of  that  kind 
therefore  with  which  we  are  here  concerned. 

The  coins  of  both  the  Britifh  kingdoms*  con-  Changes  in 
tinued  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which  they  had  been  thecom* 
in  the  former  period,  during  the  whole  of  the  thir- 
teenth, and  fome  part  of  the  fourteenth  century72. 
Edward  III.  made  a  very  material  alteration  in 
the  ftate  of  the  coin  of  England  A.D.  1346,,  by 
commanding  228.  6d.  to  be  coined  out  of  the 
tower  pound  of  filver.  By  this  regulation  the 
weight  of  the  filver  penny,  which  was  itill  the 
largeft  real  coin,  was  reduced  from  22^  to  20 
Troy  grains,  and  the  pound  to  518.  8d.  of  our 
money73.  The  fame  prince  made  a  ftill  greater 
change  A.D.  1351.,  by  coining  groats  and  half- 
groats,  the  groats  weighing  72  Troy  grains,  and 
60  of  thefe  groats  making  a  nominal  pound 
fterling,  containing  only  as  much  filver  as46s.6d. 
of  our  money74.  This  fecond  diminution  of  the 
weight  of  the  coin  is  faid  to  have  been  made  by 
the  perfuafion  of  William  Edington  Bifhop  of 
Winchefler,  and  treafurer  of  England.75 

The  coinage  of  gold  was  one  of  the  greatefl  Gold  coin. 
alterations  made  by  Edward  III.  in  the  ftate  of  the 
coin.     By  the  advice  of  his  council,  A.D.  1344., 
January  20.,  he  commanded  florins  of  gold  to  be 
coined,  and  to  pafs  for  6s.,  half  florins  for  35.,  and 

73  See  vol.  6.  chap.  6.  p.  294 — 398. 

73  Martin  Folkes  on  Englilh  Silver  Coins,  p.  it. 

74  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  5.  p.  708. 

75  Stow  Annal.  p.  351.    T.  Walfmg.  p.  169. 
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quarter  florins  for  is.  6cl.  of  the  money  of  that 
time76.  But  Edward,  aiming  at  too  much  profit 
by  this  coinage,  had  fet  too  high  a  value  upon 
thefe  pieces,  which  prevented  their  currency. 
To  remedy  this,  he  coined  that  fame  year  gold 
nobles,  half  nobles,  and  farthing  nobles,  the  noble 
to  pafs  for  6s.  8d.,  the  half  noble  35. 4d.,  and  the 
farthing  noble  for  is.  8d.,  which  he  made  known 
by  a  proclamation,  dated  9th  July  A.  D.  1344*5 
commanding  thofe  coins  to  be  taken  in  payment 
at  thefe  rates77.  By  another  proclamation,  dated 
Auguft  20.,  the  fame  year,  he  commanded  all  the 
gold  of  the  firfl  coinage  to  be  brought  to  the 
mint,  and  fold  for  its  real  value73.  In  the  firft 
coinage  a  pound  of  gold  was  rated  at  15  pounds 
ofiilver,  in  the  fecond  only  at  13!.  35. 4d.79  This 
coin  was  called  a  noble,  either  on  account  of  its 
value  and  beauty,  being  the  largeft  and  faireil 
then  known,  or  on  account  of  the  honourable  oc~ 
cafion  on  which  it  was  ftruck,  the  great  naval 
victory  over  the  French,  obtained  by  Edward  in 
perfon,  A.D.  1340. :  for  on  that  coin  Edward  ap- 
pears completely  armed,  in  a  fhip,  with  a  naked 
fword  in  his  right  hand.  Thefe  nobles,  half  and 
quarter  nobles,  continued  to  be  the  chief  gold 
coins  of  England  to  the  end  of  this  period. 
Method  of  The  method  of  coining  money  in  this  period 
ming*  was  very  limple.  The  metal  was  caft  from  the 

76  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  5.  p.  403.  77  Id.  ibid.  p.  416. 

78  Id.  ibid.  p.  424. 

79  Stephen  Martin  Leake's  Hiftory  of  Englifh  Money. 
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melting-pot  into  fheets  or  long  thin  bars ;  thefe 
were  cut  with  fhears  into  fquare  pieces  of  exact 
weights,  according  to  the  fpecies  of  coin  in- 
tended: thefe  pieces  were  formed  into  a  round 
ihape  by  the  hammer,  after  which  thofe  of  lilver 
were  blanched  or  made  white  by  boiling ;  and, 
lafl  of  all,  they  were  flamped  or  imprefTed  by  a 
hammer,  which  finifhed  the  operation.80 

It  was  not  fo  eafy  a  matter,  in  the  times  we  Royal  ex- 
are  now  confidering,  to  exchange  gold  and  filver  chanse- 
coins  for  each  other  as  it  is  at  prefent ;  and  there- 
fore Edward  III.  and  feveral  of  his  fucceffors, 
took  this  office  into  their  own  hands,  to  prevent 
private  extortion,  as  well  as  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage :  and  they  performed  it,  by  appointing 
certain  perfons,  furniihed  with  a  competent  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  filver  coins,  in  London  and  other 
towns,  to  be  the  only  exchangers  of  money,  at 
the  following  rate  :  When  thefe  royal  exchangers 
gave  filver  coins  for  a  parcel  of  gold  nobles,  for 
example,  they  gave  one  filver  penny  lefs  for  each 
noble  than  its  current  value;  and  when  they  gave 
gold  nobles  for  filver  coins,  they  took  one  penny 
more,  or  6s.  gd.  for  each  noble ;  by  which  in 
every  tranfaetion  they  made  a  profit  of  1 1  per 
cent.81  Thefe  royal  exchangers  had  alfo  the  ex- 
clufive  privilege  of  giving  the  current  coins  of 
the  kingdom  in  exchange  for  foreign  coins,  to  ac- 
commodate merchant-flrangers,  and  of  purchaf- 

80  Stephen  Martin  Leake's  Hiftory  of  Englilh  Money,  p.  76* 
*J  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  5.  p.  416. 
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ing  light  money  for  the  ufe  of  the  mint.  As  fe- 
veral laws  were  made  againlt  exporting  Eng- 
lifh  coins92,  the  King's  exchangers  at  the  feveral 
fea-portsfurni(hed  merchants  and  others  who  were 
going  beyond  feas,  with  the  coins  of  the  countries 
to  which  they  were  going,  in  exchange  for  Englifh 
money,  according  to  a  table  which  hung  up  in 
their  offices  for  public  infpection83.  By  thefe  va- 
rious operations  they  made  confiderable  profits, 
of  which  the  King  had  a  certain  fhare.  The  houfe 
in  which  the  royal  exchanger  of  any  town  kept  his 
office  was  called  the  Exchange;  from  which,  it  is 
probable,  the  public  ftru6lures  where  merchants 
meet  for  tranfa6ling  bufinefs  derive  their  name. 
Clipping,  The  crimes  of  clipping  and  counterfeiting  the 
vailed1"6"  current  com  °f  England,  and  of  importing  bafe 
money  of  various  denominations,  as  pollards, 
crokards,  mitres,  leonines,  rofaries,  ilaldings, 
fleepings,  and  eagles,  prevailed  very  much  in  the 
prefent  period,  though  feveral  fevere  laws  were 
made  againft  them84.  The  Jews  are  faid  to  have 
been  remarkably  guilty  of  thefe  pernicious  prac- 
tices; and  their  guilt  muft  have  been  very  great 
indeed,  if  it  was  equal  to  their  punifhment :  for 
no  fewer  than  280  of  them  were  put  to  death  for 
thefe  crimes,  in  one  year  (1279.),  in  London 
alone,  befides  many  others  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 

93  Statutes,  9th  Ed.  III.  chap.i.  9,  10,  11. 
*3  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  4.  p.  500.     Statutes,  9th  Ed.  III.  chap.  7. 
84  Statutes,   20th  Ed. I.  arm.  1292.;    27th  Ed.  I.  31111.1299.;  9tk 
Ed.  III.  chap.  2. 

land. 
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land85.  At  the  fame  time  all  the  goldfmiths  in 
the  kingdom  were  feized  and  thrown  into  prifon, 
onfufpicion  of  being  guilty  of  the  fame  crime.85 

Though  the  difference  in  weight  between  a  State  of  the 
real  pound  of  iilver  and  a  nominal  pound  in  coin  coin  of 
feems  to  have  commenced  in  both  the  Britifh 
kingdoms  nearly  about  the  fame  time,  yet  that 
difference  foon  became  confiderably  greater  in 
Scotland  than  in  England.  The  following  pro- 
clamation, iffued  by  Edward  III.  A.D.  1355.  is  an 
unqueftionable  evidence  of  both  thefe  facts :  "  The 
"  ancient  money  of  Scotland  was,  till  thefe  times, 
"  of  the  fame  weight  and  alloy  as  our  fterling 
"  money  of  England  ;  and  therefore  did  always 
"  pafs  current  in  England.  But  becaufe  new 
*c  money  of  the  fame  form  and  denomination 
"  with  the  old,  but  of  inferior  weight  and  fine- 
"  nefs,  hath  been  lately  coined  in  Scotland,  and 
"  is  current  in  our  kingdom,  it  is  neceffary  to 
"  prevent  this,  which  would  be  a  manifefl  lofs  to 
"  our  people.  We  command,  therefore,  that 
"  proclamation  be  made,  in  all  cities,  towns,  &c. 
"  That  none  of  our  ftibjects  take  that  new  money 
"  of  Scotland  in  payment,  except  for  its  real 
"  value  as  bullion  to  be  brought  to  our  mint ; 
"  and  that  the  old  money  (hall  have  the  fame 
"  currency  as  ufual87."  How  much  this  new 
money  of  Scotland  differed  from  Englifli  money, 
we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  is  probable  the  dif- 

85  Anderfon's  HJft.  Com.  vol.i.  p.  129.     T.  Walling.  Hift.  Angl. 
p.  48.     Hemmingford.  Hift.  Ed.  I.  p.  6. 

86  T.  Wykes  Chron.  ann.  1279.         *7  &?*&•  Feed.  torn.  5.  p.  813. 
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ference  was  not  very  perceptible,  iince  a  royal 
proclamation  was  neceffary  to  put  the  people 
upon  their  guard  againft  taking  it  in  payment. 
But  the  difference  increafed  fo  faft,  that  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century,  the  coins  of  Scot- 
land were  not  above  half  the  value  of  thofe 
of  England  of  the  fame  denomination.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  i2th  chapter  of  the  flatutes  made 
at  Weftminfter,  A.D.  1390.,  — "  The  groat  of 
"  Scotland  mall  pafs  only  for  two  pence  in  Eng- 
"  land  ;  the  half-groat  for  one  penny,  the  penny 
"  for  a  half-penny,  and  the  half-penny  for  a 
"  farthing." ss 

High  in-  The  high  premiums  that  were  ufually  paid  for 
tereftof  the  ufe  of  money  borrowed,  mud  have  been  a 
great  obftruction  to  trade  in  this  period.  The 
church  of  Rome  ftill  continued  to  prohibit  lend- 
ing money  on  intereft,  declaring  it  to  be  tifurious 
and  heretical.  Though  this  could  not  prevent 
fuch  tranfactions,  it  prevented  their  being  regu- 
lated by  law ;  and  therefore  the  rate  of  intereft 
varied  according  to  the  neceffities  of  the  bor- 
rower, the  avarice  of  the  lender,  and  many  other 
circumftances.  It  hath  been  already  obferved, 
that  the  Caurlini^  who  were  agents  for  the  Pope 
in  England,  fometimes  extorted  no  lefs  than  fixty 
per  cent,  per  annum.  For  this,  it  is  true,  they 
were  excommunicated  by  Roger  Bifhap  of  Lon- 
don, A.D.  1235.5  but  they  were  protected  by  the 
Pope,  who,  fays  the  hiftorian,  was  fufpected  of 


'•  Statutes,  I4th  Kichard  II.  ch.  12. 
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being  their  accomplice;  and  none,  we  may  pre- 
fume,  who  had  not  fo  powerful  a  protector,  would 
have  dared  to  be  guilty  of  fuch  intolerable  ex- 
tortion".    In  general,  therefore,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  the  premium  demanded  for  the  ufe  of 
money  was  commonly  much  lower,  mod  proba- 
bly  about    twenty  per   cent,    per  annum,   or 
under90.     In  the  marriage-contract  of  Margaret 
daughter  of  Alexander  III.   King  of  Scotland, 
with  Eric  King   of  Norway,  A.D.  1281.,  it  is 
ilipulated,  that  if  any  part  of  the  princefs's  for- 
tune (which  was  14,000  marks)  was  not  paid  at 
the  terms   agreed  upon,  the  King  of  Norway 
ihould  be  immediately  put  in  pofTeffion'of  eflates 
in  Scotland,  as  a  fecurity  for  the  money,  and  for 
.payment  of  the  intereft ;  and  that  an  eftate  given 
him  in  fecurity  for  a  thoufand  marks  fhould  yield 
at  lead  one  hundred  marks  of  yearly  rent,  being 
an  interefl  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum 9I.     But  as 
this  was  an  amicable  tranfaelion  between  two 
princes,  contracting  a  near  alliance,  and  the  fe- 
curity was  a  real  eftate,  it  is  probable,  that  the 
interell  was  much  lower  than  the  ordinary  rate 
exacted  by  private  money-lenders  on  perfonal  fe- 
curity.    It  may  be  obferved,  in  paffing,  that  the 
greatnefs  of  the  portion  of  this  princefs  is  one 
proof,  amongft  many  others,  that  the  wealth  of 
Scotland  bore  a  much  greater  proportion  to  that 
of  England  before  the  death  of  Alexander  III. 
than  ever  it  did  after  that  fatal  event. 

19  M.  Paris,  p.  286.  9D  Anderfon's  Hift,  Com.  v,  i.  p.  143. 

91  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  a.  p.  1080. 
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Compara-        So  much  hath  been  faid  in  the  6th  chapter  of 


tive  value    fa^  „£  book  of  this  work,  concerning  the  compa- 

of  money  .  °  '  .        r. 

and  ex-      rative  value  of  money,  and  expence  or  living,  m 
pence  of     the  eleventh   and  twelfth  centuries,  and  in  the 
prefent  times,  that  it  will  not   be  neceffary   to 
fay  much  on  thefe  fubjecls  here,  as  no  very  re- 
markable change  in   thefe  particulars  feems  to 
have  taken   place  in  the  prefent  period9*.     To 
near  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a 
nominal  pound  fterling  in  coin  was  a  real  pound 
of  lilver,  or  about  three  of  our  nominal  pounds; 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  filver,  as  an  ounce,  or 
a  pound,  would  have  then  purchafed  as  many  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  as  five  ounces,  or  five 
pounds,  will  do  at  prefent.     That  the  above  com- 
putation is  not  far  from  the  truth,  might  be  proved 
from  many  facts  mentioned  by  our  ancient  hif. 
torians:  but  the  two  following,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  thought  fufficient.     One  of  thefe  hiftorians 
fpeaking  of  Sir  William  de  Lifle,  the  tyrannical 
fheriff  of  Northumberland,  A.D.  1256.,  fays, — 
"  He  was  rich,  having  an  eftate  which  was  reck- 
"  oned  worth   one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
"  a-year93."     According  to  the  above  computa- 
tion, Sir  William  was  as  rich  as  a  gentleman  is  at 
prefent  who  hath  a  clear  eftate  of  2250!.  a  year; 
who  may  indeed  be  called  rich,  though  many 
private  gentlemen  are  much  richer.     Another 
hiftorian,  who  flourifhed  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, acquaints  us,  that  the  ordinary  falaries  of  cu- 
rates,before  the  great  peftilence  A.D.  1348.,  were 

*  See  vol.  6.  chap. 6.  p.  30* — 307.  >3  M.  Paris,  p.  627. 
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four  or  five  marks  a-year;  equivalent,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  fuppofition,  to  forty  or  fifty 
pounds  at  prefent,  which  may  be  called  the  or- 
dinary  falaries  of  curates  in  our  times94.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  in  the  year  after  the  peflilence 
curates  demanded  ten  or  twelve  pounds  a-year : 
but  thefe  demands  were  owing  to  the  great 
fcarcity  of  clergymen ;  they  were  thought  ex- 
orbitant, and  were  reftrained  by  law.95 

Sailors  and  mips  being  the  great  inflruments  of  Sailors. 
foreign  trade,  the  profperity  of  every  commercial 
country,  efpecially  of  an  ifland,  mufl  depend 
very  much  on  the  multitude  and  dexterity  of  its 
failors,  and  the  number  and  goodnefs  of  its  fhips. 
The  Englifli  failors  preferved,  through  the  whole 
of  this  period,  that  character  of  fuperior  fkill  in 
navigating  their  mips,  and  fuperior  courage  iu 
combating  their  enemies,  which  they  had  long 
poffefTed,  and  which  they  ftill  pofTefs.  This  is 
evident  from  their  exploits,  and  from  the  tefti- 
mony  of  contemporary  hiftorians.  The  victory 
near  Sluys,  A.D.  1340.,  was  certainly  one  of  the 
greateft  ever  obtained  by  the  Englifh  over  the 
French  at  fea ;  that  victory  is  faid  to  have  been 
chiefly  owing  to  the  fuperior  dexterity  of  the 
Englifh  failors  in  the  management  of  their  (hips95. 
The  monk  of  Malmfbury,  who  wrote  the  hiftory 
of  Edward  II.,  in  whofe  reign  he  flourifhed,  gives 
the  following  character  of  Englifh  failors,  A.D. 

9*  H.  Knyghton,  col.  *6oo.  95  Id.  ibid. 

*  R.de  Avefbury,  p.54— 56.     T.Walfing.  p.  148.     Campbell's 
Lives  of  the  Admirals,  v.i.  p.  197. 
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;.:— "  Englifh  fliips  vifit  every  coafl;  and 
"  Englifh  failors  excel  all  others,  both  in  the 
"  arts  of  navigation,  and  in  fighting." 97 
The  fhip-        It  is  difficult  or  rather  impoflible  to  difcover 
E"^  of,     the  exa6l  flate  of  the  fhipping  of  England  in  this 
did  not  in-  period,  at  this  diflance  of  time,  though  we  have 
creafe.but  fome  reafon  to  think  that  it  did  not  increafe 
creafed,      either  in  the  fize  or  number  of  fhips,  if  it  did 
in  this        not  decreafe.     We  learn  from  an  authentic  re- 
cord, that  the  largeft  fhip  of  war  in  England, 
A.D.  1304.,  had  only  a  crew  of  forty  men  ;  and 
in  the  fleet  of  Edward  III.,  at  the  fiege  of  Calais, 
A.D.  1346.,  the  complement  of  each  fhip,  on 
an  average,  was  only  twenty  men98.     Some  of 
the  kings  of  England  had  very  large  fleets  under 
their  command  in  this  period,  which  might  make 
us  imagine  that  fhips  were  then  very  numerous. 
Edward  III.,  at  the  above  fiege,  had  a  fleet  of 
feven  hundred  Englifh,  and  thirty-eight  foreign 
fhips ;  and  the  fame  prince,  when  he  invaded 
France  A.D.  1359.5  is  faid  to  have  had  no  fewer 
than  eleven  hundred  fliips99.     But  thefe  great 
fleets  confifled  of  all  the  fhips  in  all  the  ports  of 
England,  which,  on  fuch  emergencies,  were  im- 
preffed, together  with  their  crews,  into  the  King's 
fervice.     It  appears  from   many  of    the   prefs- 
warrants  of  thofe   times,  that   the   perfons   to 
whom  the  execution  of  them  was  committed,  had 
authority,  not  only  to  feize  all  fhips  and  veffels, 

+-*>  97  Mon.  Malmf.  Vita  Ed.  II.  an.  1315.  p.  157. 

*  Rym.  Feed.  torn. a.  p.943.     Hakluyt's  Voyages,  p.u8. 
n  Id.  .fCiai.     Walling.  Ypodigma  NeuftriK,  p. 533. 
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great  and  fmall,  in  the  feveral  ports,  but  all  that 
came  in  from  fea  during  the  continuance  of  their 
commiffion  ;  to  caufe  thofe  that  were  loaded  to 
be  immediately  unloaded,  though  they  had  not 
reached  their  intended  port,  and  to  conduct  the 
whole,  with  all  their  crews,  to  a  certain  place, 
for  the  King's  fervicelco.  Befides  all  this,  Ed- 
ward III.  called  a  kind  of  naval  parliament, 
A.D.  1344.,  commanding  each  fea-port  to  fend 
a  certain  number  of  commiffioners  to  London, 
to  give  him  an  exac~l  account  of  the  (late  of 
Ihipping  in  his  kingdom101.  From  this  naval 
parliament,  as  well  as  from  other  evidences,  it 
appears,  that  Yarmouth  abounded  more  in  fliip- 
ping,  at  that  time,  than  any  other  port  in  Eng- 
land, London  perhaps  excepted.  For  London 
and  Yarmouth  were  required  to  fend  each  four 
commiffioners,  while  Briftol,  Newcaflle,  and 
other  great  trading  towns,  were  required  to  fend 
only  two,  and  many  others  only  one102.  When, 
all  thefe  circumftances  are  confidered,  it  feems 
not  improbable,  that  our  kings  had  fometimes 
one  half  at  lead  of  all  the  {hips  of  England  in 
their  fervice  ;  particularly  Edward  III.,  when  he 
invaded  France  A.  D.  1 359.  But  the  complaints 
of  the  commons  in  parliament  on  this  head,  af- 
ford the  cleared  proof  of  the  decreafe  of  fhip- 
ping ;  and  it  was  to  remedy  this  great  evil,  that 
the  fir  ft  navigation-act  was  made  A.D.  1381.,  as 

100  Rym.Fced.  tam.j.  p.3.  6.  iz.  23*24.  343.  300.  304.  i  torn.  6» 
p.  167.  169,  &c. 

IM  Id.  torn.  5.  p.  4,  5,  6.  '"  Id.  ibid. 
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appears  from  the  preamble103.     By  that  act  all 
Englifh  merchants  were  commanded  to  freight 
none  but  Englifh  fhips,  under   the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  all  the  goods  they  embarked  in  foreign 
bottoms.     But  it  was  foon  found  that  this  act 
could  not  be  executed  without  interrupting  and 
diminifhingthe  trade  of  native  Englifh  merchants, 
and  therefore  permiffion  was  granted,  by  another 
act,  A.D.  1382.,  to  freight  foreign  veffels,  when 
they  could  not  procure  Englifh  Ihips.104 
Caufesof        It  is  not  difficult  to  difcover  the  caufes  which 
creafcTof    Prevented  tne  increafe,  and  even  occafioned  a, 
topping,     diminution  of  the  fhipping  of  England  in  this 
period.     The  chief  caufe  of  this  unqueftionably 
was,  the  great  encouragement  given  to  merchant- 
grangers,  who  carried  on  a  great  part  of  the 
trade  in  foreign  bottoms.     The  frequent  feizure 
of  Engliih  failors  and  mips  by  government,  was 
alfo  a  difadvantage,  from  which  foreigners  were 
exempted  by  the  molt   folemn  flipulations105. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  abounding  of  merchant- 
ftrangers  was  more  convenient  to  our  kings  (to 
whom  they  advanced  great  fums  of  money)  than 
beneficial  to  their  fubjects  ;  and  the  violent  cla- 
mour of  the  Englifh  againfl  them  was  not  fo 
unreafonable  as  it  hath  been  reprefented  by  fome 
of  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times. 

Mariner's        The  failors  of  this  period  enjoyed  a  great  ad- 
>mpafs.     vantage  above  their  predeceffors  in  the  ufe  of  the 


31  Statutes  at  Large,  ari.i38j.  '°4  Id.  A.D.isSa.  cli.8. 

rcs  Anonymi  Hiftoria  Edward  III.  an.  1337. 
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mariner's  compafs,  which  encouraged  them  to 
venture  more  boldly  on  the  open  Tea,  and  to  fleer 
a  more  direct  courfe  to  their  intended  port.  The 
principles  of  that  inftrument  were  not  quite  un- 
known before  this  time,  and  fome  faint  attempts 
had  even  been  made  to  apply  them  to  navigation; 
but  a  convenient  method  of  doing  it  was  not  then 
difcovered106.  The  honour  of  inventing  the  ma- 
riner's compafs  hath  been  given  to  feveral  dif- 
ferent perfons  ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  feems  to 
be  moil  probable,  that  the  world  is  indebted  for 
this  mod  ufeful  invention  to  Flavio  de  Gioca  of 
Amalphi,  who,  about  A.D.  1302.,  conftruc~led  a 
compafs  with  only  eight  points,  which  was  after- 
wards improved  at  different  times  and  in  dif- 
fie  rent  countries.107 

But  notwithftanding  this  advantage,  few  dif-  Fewdif- 
coveries  of  unknown  countries  were  made  in  this  unknown 
period,  either  by  Britifh  or  foreign  failors.     Ni-  countries 
colas  de  Lenna,  a  Carmelite  friar,  is  faid  to  have 
made  five  voyages  for  difcovery  towards  the  north 
pole,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  to  have 
prefented  a  defcription  of  the  countries  which 
he  had  difcovered  to  that  king;  and  it  is  alfo 
reported  that  one  Macham  an  Englifhman  dif- 
covered the  ifland  of  Madeira,  A.D.  I344.108 

But  it  mufl  be  confefTed,  that  the  relations  we 
have  of  thefe  difcoveries  are  very  imperfect,  and 

106  See  vol.6,  p. 293.  1C7  Anderfon's  Hift.  Com.  v.i.  p.  144. 

108  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  v.i.  p.  252.    Hakluyt,  vol. I. 
123*  v.2.  part2»  p.i. 
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In  fome  particulars  not  very  probable.  Pope 
Clement VI., November  1 5th,  A.D.  1 344., created 
Lewis  of  Spain  King  of  the  Fortunate  Iflands, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Canaries,  after  His  Holinefs 
had  preached  a  fermon  to  prove,  that  he  had  the 
fole  right  of  creating  kings  and  bellowing  king- 
doms CQ.  But  fo  imperfect  were  the  hints  which 
had  been  received  of  thefe  iflands,  that  this  new 
monarch  was  never  able  to  difcover  in  what  part 
of  the  world  his  dominions  were  fituated.  The 
Canaries,  however,  were  actually  difcovered 
A.D.  1395.,  by  fome  Spanifh  and  French  adven- 
turers ;  and  this  feems  to  have  been  the  furtheft 
point  towards  the  fouth-weft  to  which  any  Euro- 
peans had  proceeded  by  fea,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.110 


tc9  W.  Henungford,  vol.  a.  p.  376.. 
110  Hakliryt>  v,».  part  a.  p.*. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Hiftory  of  the  Manners,  Virtues,  Vices,  rernark- 
able  Cuftoms,  Language,  Drefs,  Diet,  and  Di- 
ver/ions of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
death  of  King  John,  A.D.  1216.,  to  the  accef- 
Jlon  of  Henry  IV.,  A.D.  1399. 

r  I  ^HE  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  Changes 
A    by  their  conquefts  and  fettlements  in  this  ^^ 
ifland,  made  great  and  confpicuous  changes  in  notfogreat 
the  manners,  cuftoms,  &c.  of  the  inhabitants  of  ^f^er 
thofe  parts  of  it  in  which  they  fettled.     Thefe  periods. 
changes  have  been  defcribed  in  their  proper 
places  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work. 
But  as  no  foreign  nations  made  any  conquefts  or 
A  A  4  fettle- 
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fettlements  in  any  part  of  Britain  in  the  prefent 
period,  the  alterations  in  manners,  &c.  which 
then  took  place,  were  only  fuch  as  were  naturally 
brought  about  by  the  inflability  of  the  humours, 
fafhions,  circumftances,  and  affairs  of  mankind, 
and  by  the  gradual  progrefs  of  fociety.  Thefe 
alterations,  however,  upon  an  attentive  exami- 
nation, will  be  found  coniiderable,  and  worthy  of 
a  brief  delineation. 

Sudden          The  manners  and  characters  of  nations  fome- 
changesin  tjmes  change  very  fuddenly  with  their  circum- 

manners^ 

&c.  fiances.     Of  this  we  meet  with  feveral  finking 

examples  in  the  hiftory  of  England  in  the  prefent 
period.     The  national  character  and  manners  of 
the  Englifh  during  the  civil  wars,  and  great  re- 
laxation of  the  reins  of  government  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  are  thus  defcribed  by  a  contem- 
porary hiflorian,  A.D.    1267.:     u  In  thefe  five 
"  years  pafl  there  have  been  fb  many  battles, 
"  both  by  land  and  fea,  fo  much  flaughter  and 
"  definition  of  the  people  of  England,  fo  many 
"  devaflations,  plunderings,    robberies,   thefts, 
"  facrileges,  perjuries,  treacheries,  and  treafons, 
"  that  the  nation  hath  lofl  all  fenfe  of  diflinction 
"  between  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice.    In 
"  a  word,  fuch  hath  been  the  infignificancy  of 
"  the  laws,  through  the  weaknefs  of  the  King5 
w  that  every  one  did  whatever  feemed  good  in 
"  his  own  eyes  V     No  part  of  the  national  cha- 
racter of  the  Englifh  is  more  unqueflionable  than 

1  Chron,  T.Wykes,  an.i36;.  p.33. 
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their  valour;  and  yet  (if  we  may  believe  the  beft 
of  our  ancient  hiftorians)  they  were  fo  much  difpi- 
rited  by  their  great  defeat  at  Bannockburn,  A.D. 
1314.,  that  they  loft  all  their  wonted  courage  for 
a  feafon,  and  degenerated  in  to  daftardly  poltroons. 
The  confternation  of  the  Englifh,  on  that  occa- 
fion,  is  painted  by  one  of  thefe  hiftorians  in  the 
following  mournful  ftrain :  "  O  day  of  vengeance 
"  and  misfortune,  odious  accurfed  day,  no  longer 
"  to  be  computed  in  the  circle  of  the  year,  which 
"  flained  the  glory  of  the  Englifh,  fpoiled  us,  and 
"  enriched  the  Scots  to  the  value  of  two  hundred 
"  thoufand  pounds  !  How  many  illuftrious  ba- 
u  rons  and  valiant  youths,  how  many  noble  horfes 
"  and  beautiful  arms,  how  many  precious  veft- 
"  ments  and  golden  vefTels,  were  carried  off  in 
"  one  cruel  day2?"  "  At  that  time  (fays  another 
"  of  thefe  hiftorians),  many  of  the  Englifh  fled 
"  to  the  Scots,  and  joined  with  them  in  their  in- 
<c  vafion  of  Northumberland,  plundering  towns 
"  and  caftles,  defolating  the  whole  country  with 
"  fire  and  fword,  and  carrying  away  the  wretched 
"  inhabitants  into  captivity,  with  their  horfes, 
"  herds,  and  flocks,  without  meeting  with  any 
"  refiftance.  For  the  Engliih  at  that  time  had 
"  fo  entirely  fallen  from  their  ancient  valour,  that 
"  a  hundred  of  them  ufed  to  fly  at  the  approach 
"  of  two  or  three  Scotch  men3."  But  this  eclipfe 
of  the  native  bravery  of  the  Englifti  was  not  of 
long  duration,  and  nothing  could  be  more  unrea- 

2  Monach.  Malmf.  Vita  Edwarcji  II. 

3  T.  Walling.  p.io6. 
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fonable,  than  to  form  our  opinion  of  the  national 
character  of  any  people  from  its  appearance  in  a 
feafon  of  anarchy  or  defpair. 

National         Neither  would  it  be  fafe  to  form  our  notions  of 
MttcfbT   ^e  nati°nal  character  of  the  people  of  England  in 
taken  from  this  period,  from  the  pictures  which  are  drawn 
f°me  lib      °^  ^  kv  f°me  or  tne  monkifli  hidorians  of  thofe 
Nioriam:   times.     The  monk  of  Malmfbury,  in  particular, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Edward  II. ,  paints  his  coun- 
trymen and  contemporaries  in  the  blacked  co- 
lours.    "  What  advantage  (fays  he)  do  we  reap 
"  from  all  our  modern  pride  and  infolence  ?    In 
"  our  days  the  lowed  poored  wretch,  who  is  not 
"  worth  a  halfpenny,  defpifes  his  fuperiors,  and 
cc  is  not  afraid  to  return  them  curfe  for  curfe. 
"  But  this,  you  fay,  is  owing  to  their  rudicity. 
<c  Let  us  fee  then  the  behaviour  of  thofe  who 
*«  think  themfelves  polite  and  learned.     Where 
"  do  you  meet  with  more  abufe  and  infolence 
"  than  at  court  ?  There  every  one,  fwelling  with 
"  pride  and  rancour,  fcorns  to  cad  a  look  on  his 
"  inferiors,  difdains  his  equals,  and  proudly  rivals 
"  his  fuperiors.     The  fquire  endeavours  to  out- 
"  mine  the  knight,  the  knight  the  baron,  the  ba- 
"  ron  the  earl,  the  earl  the  king,  in  drefs  and 
"  magnificence.     Their  edates  being  infurficient 
"  to  fupport  this  extravagance,  they  have  re- 
"  courfe  to  the  mod  oppreffive  arts,  plundering 
their  neighbours  and  drippingtheir  dependents 
almod  naked,  without  fparing  even  the  prieds 
of  God. — I  may  be  cenfured  for  my  too  great 
boldnefs,  if  I  give  an  ill  character  of  my  own 
ii  "  country- 


it 
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**  countrymen  and  kindred  ;  but  if  I  may  be  per- 
"  mitted  to  fpeak  the  truth,  the  Englifh  exceed 
"  all  other  nations  in  the  three  vices  of  pride,  „ 
"  perjury,  and  diflionefly.  You  will  find  great 
"  numbers  of  this  nation  in  all  the  countries 
"  warned  by  the  Greek  fea  ;  and  it  is  commonly 
"  reported  that  they  are  infamous  over  all  thefe 
"  countries  for  their  deceitful  dealings4."  But 
we  muil  remember,  that  this  picture  was  drawn 
by  a  peevifh  monk,  in  very  unhappy  times,  when 
faction  raged  with  the  greatefi  fury,  both  in  the 
court  and  country. 

Nor  would  it  be  proper  to  take  the  national  nor  from 
character  of  the  people  of  Britain,  in  this  period,  enerme8* 
from  their  contemporaries  on  the  continent. 
The  French  were  enemies  to  the  Englifh  ;  and 
the  Italians  of  thofe  times  affected  to  confider  all 
other  nations  as  barbarians.  Even  the  illuflrious 
Petrarch,  the  politefl  fcholar,  as  well  as  the  • 
greatefi  poet  of  the  fourteenth  century,  could 
not  diveft  himfelf  of  this  prejudice.  "  In  my 
"  youth  (fays  he),  the  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
"  whom  they  call  Englifh,  were  the  mofl  cow- 
"  ardly  of  all  the  barbarians,  inferior  even  to  the 
"  vile  Scots5."  Sir  John  Froiffart,  famous  for 
his  franknefs  and  fincerity,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Englifh,  doth  juflice  to  their 
valour  on  many  occafions  ;  but  blames  them  for 
their  infolent  and  difgufling  behaviour  to  thepeo- 


4  Monach.  MalmC,  an.i3i5.  p.X53«  160. 

5  Petrarchi  Opera,  Epift.  Famil.  1.32.  Ep.  3.     Memoires  pour  la 
ie  de  Petrarque,  (001.3*  p.  553. 
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pie  of  other  nations.  "When  I  was  at  Bour- 
"  deaux,  a  little  before  the  departure  of  the 
"  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  expedition  into  Spain, 
"  I  obferved,  that  the  Englifti  were  fo  proud  and 
66  haughty,  that  they  could  not  behave  to  the 
"  people  of  other  nations  with  any  appearance 
"  of  civility.  Even  the  gentlemen  of  Gafcony 
"  and  Aquitaine,  who  had  loft  their  eftates  in 
"  fighting  for  them,  could  not  obtain  the  fmalleft 
"  place  of  profit  from  them,  being  conftantly 
66  told,  that  they  were  unfit  for,  and  unworthy 
"  of  preferment.  By  this  treatment  they  loft 
"  the  love,  and  incurred  the  hatred  of  thefe  gen- 
"  tlemen;  which  they  difcovered  as  foon  as  an 
"  opportunity  offered.  In  a  word,  the  King  of 
"  France  gained  thefe  gentlemen,  and  their 
"  countries,  by  his  liberality  and  condefcenfion, 
"  and  the  Englifh  loft  them  by  their  haughti- 
"  nefs6."  This  chara6ler  was  written  by  a 
Frenchman,  not  long  after  the  glorious  victory 
of  Poi6liers;  on  which  we  need  not  wonder  that 
the  Englifh  were  elated.  But  though  fome  de- 
gree of  haughtinefs  in  fuch  circumftances  may  be 
excufable,  it  is  always  offenfive  and  imprudent. 
Sir  John  FroifTart's  character  of  the  Scots  is  ftill 
more  unfavourable.  When  John  de  Vienne,  Ad- 
miral of  France,  conducled  a  gallant  troop  of  one 
thoufand  knights  and  efquires,  the  very  flower  of 
chivalry,  into  Scotland,  A.  D.  1385.,  to  excite 
and  affift  the  Scots  to  invade  England,  the  no- 

6  Froiflart,  tom.3.  ch.ao.  p. 75. 
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blemen  and  gentlemen  of  that  troop  complained 
bitterly  of  the  poverty  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
rudenefs  and  incivility  of  the  people.  "  The 
"  Scots  (fays  he),  being  naturally  fierce  and  un- 
"  polifhed,  hated  and  defpifed  the  French,  and 
"  gave  them  the  moft  contemptuous  names  they 
"  could  invent.  For  in  Scotland  there  is  little 
"  or  no  politenefs,  the  people  in  general  being 
"  a  kind  of  favages,  envying  the  riches  of  others, 
"  and  tenacious  of  their  own  poffeffions7."  But 
it  plainly  appears,  that  the  Scots  at  that  time  did 
not  wifh  to  renew  the  war  with  England,  in  the 
courfe  of  which  their  country  had  been  almoft 
ruined  and  depopulated.  This  madethefe  French 
auxiliaries  very  unwelcome  guefts :  and  their 
own  infolent  rapacious  behaviour  did  the  reft. 
We  have  even  reafon  to  fufpect,  that  there  never 
was  any  cordial  friendfhip  between  the  Scots  and 
French  ;  and  that  their  common  dread  of  the 
Englifh  was  the  only  cement  of  their  union. 

Religion,  and  the  char a6lers  of  its  miniflers,  Corruption 
have  a  confiderable  influence  on  the  manners  of  of  the 
mankind  in  all  ages.     Their  influence  in  this  pe-  court. 
riod  was  moft  pernicious.     Nothing  could  be 
more  corrupt,  and  unfriendly  to  virtue,  than  that 
fyftem  of  Chriftianity  that  then  prevailed  in  Bri- 
tain, and  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  except  the 
lives  of  the  generality  of  its  teachers.     It  is  im- 
jtoffible  to  read  without  horror  the  defcriptions 
given  by  Petrarch  (who  was  himfelf  a  prieft),  of 

7  Froiflart,  torn.  3.  ch.z6o.  p. 283. 
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the  profligacy  of  the  papal  court  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  while  it  refided  at  Avignon .   If  there  be 
any  truth  in  thefe  defcriptions,  of  which  we  have 
no  reafon  to  doubt,  that  city  was  then  the  moil 
odious  unhallowed  fcene  that  ever  the  fun  beheld, 
**  You  imagine  (wrote  he  in  a  letter  to  a  friend), 
"  that  the  city  of  Avignon  is  the  fame  now  that 
**  it  was  when  you  refided  in  it: — No;  it  is  very 
"  different. — Itwas  then,  it  is  true, the  word  and 
"  vilefl  place  on  earth  ;  but  it  is  now  become  a 
"  terreflrial  hell,  a  refidence  of  fiends  and  devils, 
"  a  receptacle  of  all  that  is  mofl  wicked  and 
"  abominable.     What  I  tell  you  is  not  from  hear- 
"  fay,  but  from  my  own  knowledge  and  expe- 
"  rience.     In  this  city  there  is  no  piety,  no  re- 
"  verence  or  fear  of  God,  no  faith  or  charity, 
"  nothing  that  is  holy,  juft,  equitable,  or  humane. 
«c  \\/'hy  fhould  I  fpeak  of  truth,  where  not  only 
"  the  houfes,  palaces,  courts,  churches,  and  the 
"  thrones  of  popes  and  cardinals,  but  the  very 
"  earth  and  air,  feem  to  teem  with  lies.     A  fu- 
"  ture  ftate,  heaven,  hell,  and  judgment,  are 
"  openly  turned  into  ridicule,  as  childifh  fables. 
"  Good  men  have  of  late  been  treated  with  fo 
"  much  contempt  and  fcorn,  that  there  is  not 
"  one  left  amongfl  them  to  be  an  object  of  their 
"  laughter8."     To   confirm  the  truth  of  thefe 
and  other  reproaches  no  lefs  fevere,  Petrarch 
relates  feveral  curious  anecdotes    of  the   diffi- 
.  mulation  and  debauchery  of  the  cardinals,  which 

8  Fran.  Petrarch.  Epift.  fine  titulo,  lib.i.  p  7.  10,  &c. 
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are  too  indelicate   to  be    admitted    into  this 
work.9 

When  the  manners  of  popes,  cardinals,  court-  profligacy 
prelates,  and  their  retainers,  were  fo  corrupted,  °^the 
thofe  of  the  clergy  in  general  could  not  be  pure ; 
efpecially  when  (as  we  are  allured  by  the  fame 
author)  the  more  wicked  any  one  was,  the  more 
certain  he  was  of  preferment  in  the  church 10. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  vices  of  the  clergy 
were  the  chief  fubje&s  of  fatire  in  every  country 
in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  poems  of  Chaucer 
abound  in  fuch  fatire ;  and  the  Plowman's  Tale 
is  one  continued  inve6live  again/I  the  clergy  for 
their  grofs  ignorance,  cruelty,  covetoufnefs, 
iimony,  vanity,  pride,  ambition,  drunkennefs, 
gluttony,  lechery,  and  other  vices;  of  which 
the  following  are  a  few  examples : 

Suche  as  can  nat  yfay  ther  crede,  Their 

With  prayer  fhul  be  made  prelates ;  grofs  igno- 

Nother  canne  thei  the  gofpell  rede,  ranee* 
Suche  ftml  now  weldin  hie  eftates. 

There  was  more  mercy  in  Maximine  Cruelty. 

And  Nero,  that  never  was  gode, 
Than  there  is  now  in  fome  of  them, 
Whan  he  hath  on  his  furred  hode. 

They  halowc  nothing  but  for 'hire  P      f     f 

Ne  churche,  ne  font,  ne  veftement ; 
They  layith  out  thir  large  nettes, 
For  to  takin  filver  and  golde. 


9  Fran.  Petrarch.  Epifl.  fine  titulo,  lib.  i.  p.*^,  10,  &c. 

10  Id.  ibid. 
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Thei  fillen  coffers  and  fackes  fettes 
There  as  they  catchen  foules  fliolde. 

Ne  ufin  thei  no  fimonie 

But  felle  churches  and  priories. 

—  With  pUrfe  they  purchafe  parfonage. 

Of  fcarlet  and  grene  gale  gounei, 
That  mote  be  fhapen  for  the  newe, 
To  clippen  and  kitten  in  townes 
The  domoflles  that  to  the  daunce  fewe, 
Cuttid  clothis  to  fewe  thei  hewe, 
With  long  pikis  on  ther  flione, 
Or  Code's  gofpel  is  not  true, 
Either  thei  ferve  the  devill  or  none. 

Lordes  alfo  more  to  them  loute, 
Obeyfaunt  to  ther  brode  bleffmg, 
Thei  reiden  with  ther  royal  route 
On  a  courfir  as  it  were  a  king, 
With  fadle  of  golde  glittering, 
With  curious  harneis  quaintly  crallit11, 
Stiroppis  gaie  of  golde  maftling.12 

Thefe  han  more  might  in  Englande  here? 
Than  hath  the  king  and  all  his  lawe  ; 
Thei  han  purchafed  fuch  powere 
To  takin  'hem  whom  lift  not  knawe. 
The  king'is  law  wol  no  man  deme 
Angerlich,  withoutin  anfwere ; 
But  if  any  man  thefe  mifqueme, 
He  (hall  be  baighted  as  a  bere. 

Thei  fide  of  many  manir  metes, 
With  fong  and  folas  fittin  long ; 
Andfilleth  ther  wombe,  and  faft  fretes1', 
And  from  the  mete  unto  the  gong/4 
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11  Crallit,  engraved. 

13  Faft  fretes,  eat  voracioufly. 


"  Maftling,  filming. 
14  Gong,  a  jakes. 
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And  after  mete  with  harp  and  fong, 

And  hot  fpices  ever  among  ; 

And  fille  their  vvombe  with  wine  and  ale. 

Menniswivis  thei  wollinhold,  Lechery. 

And  though  that  thei  bin  right  fory, 

To  fpeke  thei  fliull  not  be  fo  bold, 

For  fompning  to  the  confiftory, 

And  make  them  faie  with  mouthe  I  lie. 

Though  thei  it  fawin  with  ther  eye, 

His  lemman  holden  openly, 

No  man  fo  hardy  to  alke  why. 

They  ufe  horedom  and  harlottrie,  Other 

And  covetife,  and  pompe,  and  pride,  vices. 

And  floth,  and  wrathe,  and  eke  envie, 

And  fiwine  tinne  by  every  fide. 

As  Goddes  godines  no  man  tell  might, 

Ne  write,  ne  fpeke,  ne  think  in  thought, 

So  ther  falfhed,  and  ther  unright, 

Male  no  man  telle  that  ere  God  wrought.'5 

The  diflblutenefs  of  the  clergy  in  our  prefent  The  times 
period  was  fo  confpictious,  that  it  gave  rife  to  an  ^riifbe 
opinion  that  univerfally  prevailed,  that  the  times  lievedto 
of  Antichrift  were  drawing  near.    "  It  is  believed  be  at  hand* 
"  by  all  wife  men  (fays  Roger  Bacon),  that  the 
"  times  of  Antichrift  are  near  at  hand16."     Dr. 
Nicholas  Orem,  a  celebrated  preacher,  in  a  fer- 
mon  before  the  Pope  and  cardinals,  A.D.  1364., 
propofed  to  prove  that  Antichrift  would  fhortly 
make  his  appearance  in  the  world,  from  the  fol- 
lowing figns  of  his  approach:  —  i.  The  Chriftian 
church  was  become  more  corrupt  than  that  of  the 

>%  Chaucer's  Works,  publilhed  by  Urry,  p,  179 — 189. 
'*  Bacon.  Opus  Majus,  p.  354. 
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Jews  was  in  the  days  of  Chrift,  of  which  he  gave 
many  examples. — 2.  The  great  inequality  in  the 
ftate  of  the  Chriftian  clergy,  "  of  whom  fome  be 
"  fo  high  that  they  exceed  all  princes  of  the 
"  earth  ;  fome  again  be  fo  bafe,  that  they  are 
"  under  all  rafcals." — 3.  The  pride  of  prelates, 
which  doth  excite  indignation  in  many,  and  re- 
fpect  only  in  few. — 4.  The  intolerable  tyranny  of 
the  governors  of  the  church,  which  was  fo  violent 
that  it  could  not  be  lading. — 5.  The  promoting 
the  moil  vicious  and  unworthy  in  the  church, 
and  neglecting  the  m oft  worthy. — 6.  The  princes 
and  rulers  of  the  church  hate  them  that  tell  them 
truth,  and  refufe  to  hear  their  faults'7.  Even 
Petrarch,  though  he  doth  not  feem  to  have  had 
any  fcruples  about  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church,  was  fo  much  {hocked  at  thegrofs 
corruption  of  manners  in  the  papal  court,  that  he 
applied  the  predictions  in  the  book  of  the  Reve- 
lations of  St.  John,  relating  to  Babylon,  the  mo- 
ther of  harlots,  and  abominations  of  the  earth,  to 
the  city  of  Avignon,  which  was  then  therefidence 
of  the  Pope  and  cardinals".  At  length  Dr.  John 
Wickliff  in  England,  and  feveral  eminent  perfons 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  openly  affirmed,  that 
the  Pope  was  Antichrift;  and  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,to  refume 
the  lands  and  donations  that  had  been  granted  to 
the  church  by  their  anceftors,  for  the  fupport  of 

'7  Fox's  Adls  and  Monuments,  p.  383,  &c. 

>H  Revelat.  chap.  17.     Petrarchi  Opera,  edit.  Bafil.  p.  729. 
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the  clergy  ;  becaufe  they  were  poffeiTed  by  Anti-  -, 
chn'it  and  his  ininiilers. I<? 

This  too  general  profligacy  of  the  clergy  could  Profligacy 

•  1 1     w  >i  i  i>  A  i        of  the  cler- 

not  tail  to  have  an  ill  effect  on  the  manners  or  the  gy  corrupt. 
laity.  For  the  clergy  in  thole  times  poffeffing  edtheiaity. 
immenfe  wealth  and  great  power,  had  many  fol- 
lowers and  dependents,  who  were  no  doubt  ready 
enough  to  imitate  their  example,  to  flatter  them 
in  their  vices,  and  to  minifter  to  their  pleafures. 
We  have  reafon  therefore  to  fufpecl,  that  the 
laityin  general  were  not  more  virtuous  than  their 
teachers,  though,  from  the  difference  of  their  cir- 
cumftances,  their  vices  were  in  lome  refpecls  dif- 
ferent. The  cruel  unnatural  law  of  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  for  example,  involved  many  of 
that  body  in  various  vices,  to  which  the  laity  had 
not  the  fame  temptations. 

But  though  there  is  fufficient  evidence  that  Religion 
rational  religion  and  real  virtue  did  not  greatly  ,-1^^ 
flourifh  among  the  people  of  Britain  in  the  thiri  withfuper- 
teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  we  muft  not  ftltlon* 
imagine  that  the  national  virtues  which  prevailed 
in  their  anceftors  were  now  quite  extinct  in  their 
pollerity 20.  No !  they  dill  poffeffed  the  fame  kind 
of  piety,  ilrongly  tin&ured  with  fuperftition,  and 
would  have  been  no  lefs  liberal  to  the  church 
than  their  forefathers,  if  they  had  not  been  re- 
drained  by  laws,  which  they  laboured  to  elude. 
A  paffion  for  holy  wars,  pilgrimages,  relics,  &c« 

19  Hen.  Knyghton,  col.  2707.     T.  Walfing.  p.  191. 
*  See  vol.  6.  p.  333 — 342. 
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was  alfo  very  general,  and  efteemed  one  of  the 
flrongeft  evidences  of  eminent  piety.  Henry 
Spencer,  the  warlike  Bilhop  of  Norwich,  raifed  a 
great  army  in  England,  and  conducted  it  to  the 
continent,  A.D.  1383.,  to  fupport  the  election  of 
Pope  Urban  VI.,  and  put  to  death  all  the  adhe- 
rents of  his  antagonifl  Clement  VII.  The  bulls 
of  Urban,  promifing  a  plenary  remiffion  of  their 
fins,  and  a  place  in  paradife,  to  all  who  fought  in 
his  caufe,  or  contributed  money  to  fupport  it, 
were  the  chief  inflruments  employed  to  raife  that 
army,  and  to  collect  money  for  its  pay,  and  the 
other  expences  of  that  holy  war21.  "  As  foon 
"  (fays  the  hiftorian)  as  thefe  bulls  were  pub- 
"  lifhed  in  England,  the  whole  people  were  tranf- 
"  ported  with  joy,  and  thought  that  the  oppor- 
46  tunity  of  obtaining  fuch  ineflimable  graces  was 
"  not  to  be  neglected"."  Pilgrimages  were  fre- 
quently and  univerfally  performed  by  perfons  of 
all  ranks ;  and  thofe  that  were  longefl  and  moft 
dangerous  were  believed  to  be  mofl  meritorious. 
That  an  exceffive  veneration  for  relics  was  no 
lefs  univerfal,  is  evident  from  the  following  cu- 
rious tranfaction,  recorded  by  an  eye-witnefs. 
Henry  III.  fummoned  all  the  great  men  of  the 
kingdom,  A.D.  1 247.,  to  come  to  London  on  the 
feflival  of  St,  Ed  ward,  to  receive  an  account  of  a 
certain  facred  benefit  which  heaven  had  lately 
beftowed  on  England.  The  fingular  ftrain  of  this 
fummons  excited  the  mofl  eager  curiofity,  and 

11  T.  Walfing.  p.  297.  w  Id.  ibid. 
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brought  great  multitudes  to  London  at  the  time 
appointed.  When  they  were  affembled  in  St. Paul's 
church,  theKing  acquainted  them,  that  the  great 
mafter  of  the  knights-templars  had  fent  him,  by 
one  of  his  knights,  a  phial  of  cryftal,  containing 
a  fmall  portion  of  the  precious  blood  of  Chrift, 
which  he  had  {hed  upon  the  crofs  for  the  falva- 
tion  of  the  world,  attefled  to  be  genuine  by  the 
feals  of  the  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  of  feveral 
archbifhops,  bifhops,   abbots,   and  other  great 
men  of  the  Holy  Land.  This,  he  informed  them, 
he  defigned  to  carry  the  next  day,  in  folemn  pro- 
ceflion  to  Weftminfler,  attended  by  them,  and 
by  all  the  clergy  of  London,  in  their  proper 
habits,  with  their  banners,  crucifixes,  and  wax 
candles ;   and  exhorted  all  who  were  prefent  to 
prepare  themfelves  for  that  facred  folemnity,  by 
fpending  the  night  in  watching,  failing,  and  de- 
vout exercifes.     On  the  morrow,  when  the  pro- 
ceffion  was  put  in  order,  and  ready  to  fet  forward, 
the  King  approached  the  facred  phial,  with  reve- 
rence, fear,  and  trembling,  took  it  in  both  his 
hands,  and  holding  it  up  higher  than  his  face, 
proceeded  under  a  canopy,  two  affiftants  fup- 
porting  his  arras.     Such  was  the  devotion  of 
Henry  on  this  occafion,  that  though  the  road 
between    St.  Paul's  and  Weilminfter  was  very 
deep  and  miry,  he  kept  his  eyes  conftantly  fixed 
on  the  phial,  or  on  heaven.  When  the  proceffion 
approached  Weftminfter,  it  was  met  by  about 
one  hundred  monksof  that  abbey, who  conduced 
it  into  the  church,  where  the  King  depofited  the 
B  B  3  vene- 
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venerable  relic,  which  (fays  the  hiftorian)  made 
all  England  fhine  with  glory,  dedicating  it  to  God 
and  St.  Edward,  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter's 
Weftminfler,  and  the  monks  of  that  abbey74.  An 
aftonifhing  difplay  of  miftaken  piety,  or  rather  of 
the  moft  Ibttifh  fuperftition  and  credulity ! 

Valour.  Courage  and  bravery  may  very  fafely  be  rec- 

koned among  the  national  virtues  of  both  the 
Britifh  nations  in  this  period ;  of  which  the  hif- 
tory  of  their  martial  atchievements  affords  the 
cleared  proofs.  The  two  glorious  victories  of 
CrefTyand  Poietiers  are  inconteftible  evidences  of 
the  heroic  valour  of  the  Englifti ;  and  the  ob- 
flinate  invincible  fortitude  with  which  the  Scots 
afferted  the  independency  of  their  country, 
againft  the  repeated  efforts  of  their  too  powerful 
neighbours  to  fubdue  them,  is  a  demonftration 
that  they  were  then  a  brave  and  valiant  people. 

Genero-  A  noble  fpirit  of  liberality  and  munificence 
prevailed  in  this  period,  efpecially  among  the 
great  martial  barons  ;  of  which  it  may  be  proper 
to  give  one  example: — The  Lord  James  Audeley, 
one  of  the  firfl  knights  of  the  Garter,  obtained 
permiffion  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  begin  the 
battle  of  Poi6liers ;  and,  attended  by  his  four 
faithful  efquires,  performed  prodigies  of  valour. 
As  foon  as  the  action  was  over,  and  the  victory 
complete,  the  Prince  inquired  for  the  Lord 
Audeley;  and  being  informed  that  he  lay  danger- 
oufly  wounded  at  a  little  diftance,  commanded, 

24  M.Paris,  an.  1247-9  p.493.col.a. 
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if  it  could  be  done  with  fafety,  to  bring  him  to 
his  tent.  When  Lord  Audeley,  carried  in  a  litter, 
entered,  the  Prince  embraced  him  in  the  mod  af- 
fectionate manner;  declared,  that  he  had  been 
the  bed  doer  in  arms  in  the  buflnefs  of  that  day; 
and  made  him  a  grant  of  five  hundred  marks 
yearly  (equivalent  to  about  Soool.  at  prefent), 
as  a  reward  of  his  valour.  Lbrd  Audeley  accepted 
this  noble  grant  with  the  warmefl  expreffions  of 
gratitude  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  was  carried  to  his 
own  tent,  he  bellowed  it  on  his  four  brave  and 
faithful  efquires,  without  referving  any  fhare  of  it 
to  himfelf.  The  Prince  applauded  this  generous 
action,  and  rewarded  it  with  another  grant  of  fix 
hundred  marks  a-year25.  The  generofity  of  thofe 
times  was  not  always  fo  wifely  directed,  but  of- 
ten degenerated  into  vain  abfurd  extravagance. 
Alexander  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  being  prefent 
at  the  coronation  of  Edward  I.,  rode  to  Weflmin- 
fter,  attended  by  one  hundred  knights,  mounted 
on  fine  horfes,  which  they  let  loofe,  with  all  their 
furniture,  as  foon  as  they  alighted,  to  be  feized 
by  the  populace  as  their  property.  In  this  he  was 
imitated  by  the  Earls  of  Lancafler,  Cornwall, 
Gloucefler,  Pembroke,  and  Warrenne,  who  each 
paid  Edward  the  fame  expenfive  unprofitable 
compliment16.  The  extravagant  ruinous  libera- 
lities of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  II.  are  fo  well 
known,  that  they  need  not  be  mentioned. 

2S  Froiflart,  torn.  i.  ch.  165.  167. 
6  H.  Knyghton,  col.  2461. 
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Hofpita-  An  almofl  unlimited  hofpitality  reigned  in  the 
palaces  of  princes,,  and  the  caftles  of  great  ba- 
rons, in  the  times  we  are  now  delineating.  The 
courts  of  fome  of  the  kings  of  England  in  this 
period  are  faid  to  have  been  fplendid  and  nume- 
rous, to  a  degree  that  is  hardly  credible,  and  of 
which  no  examples  have  been  feen  for  feveral 
centuries.  That  of  Richard  II,  ,is  thus  defcnbed 
by  an  hutorian  of  the  greateft  integrity  :  "  His 
"  royalty  was  fuch,  that  wherefoever  he  lay,  his 
"  perfon  was  guarded  by  two  hundred  Chefhire- 
"  men  ;  he  had  about  him  thirteen  biflhops,  be- 
"  fides  barons,  knights,  efquires,  and  other  moe 
"  than  needed  ;  infomuch,  that  to  the  houihold 
"  came  every  day  to  meat  ten  thoufand  people, 
"  as  appeared  by  the  mefles  told  out  of  the 
"  kitchen  to  three  hundred  fervitors,  &c."27 
We  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  magnificence  and 
hofpitality  of  the  opulent  and  powerful  barons 
of  thofe  times,  from  an  account  of  the  houfe- 
hold  expences  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancafler 
for  A.  D.  1313.  2S  From  that  account  it  ap- 
pears, that  this  great  Earl  expended  in  houfe- 
keepingthat  year  no  lefs  than  7,309!.  containing 
as  much  filver  as  21,927!.  equal  in  efficacy  to 
109,635!.  of  our  money  at  prefent.  The  fui*- 
prifing  cheapnefs  of  ibme  of  the  articles  in 
that  account  gives  us  reafon  to  think,  that  it 
would  even  require  a  much  greater  fum  than 
to  purchafe  an  equal  quantity  of  pro- 


"-1  Stow's  Annals,  p.  323. 

38  Anderfon's  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  an.  1313, 
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vifions  at  this  time.  The  pipe  of  French  wine 
coil  only  175.  which,  according  to  the  above 
computation,  was  equivalent  to  4!.  55.  of  our 
money  ;  a  very  inconn'derable  part  of  its  price  at 
prefent.  We  may  judge  alfo  of  the  grandeur  and 
hofpitality  with  which  this  Earl  lived,  and  of  the 
immenfe  quantities  of  provifions  of  all  kinds  that 
were  confumed  in  his  family  in  one  year,  from 
the  quantity  of  wine,  which  was  no  lefs  than 
three  hundred  and  feventy-one  pipes20.  Other 
earls  and  barons  in  general  fpent  almofl  all  their 
revenues,  and  the  produce  of  their  large  domains, 
in  hofpitality  at  their  caftles  in  the  country,  which 
were  ever  open  to  ftrangers  of  condition,  as  well 
as  to  their  own  vaffals,  friends,  and  followers. 
This  profufe  expenfive  hofpitality,  it  would  feem, 
began  to  decline  a  little  towards  the  conclufion 
of  this  period,  and  fome  barons,  inftead  of  dining 
always  in  the  great  hall  with  their  numerous  de- 
pendents, according  to  ancient  cuftom,  dined 
fometimes  in  private  parlours,  with  their  own 
families,  and  a  few  familiar  friends.  But  this 
innovation  was  very  unpopular,  and  fubjected 
thofe  who  adopted  it  to  much  reproach.  3° 

A  fplendid  orientations  kind  of  gallantry,  ex-  Romantic 
preflive  of  the  mod  profound  refpecl  and  higheft  Sallantl7- 
admiration  of  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  the  ladies, 
was  fludied  arid  pra6lifed  by  the  martial  barons, 
knights,  and  efquires  of  this  period.     This^gal- 

^  Anderfon's  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  an.  13 13. 
20  Warton's  Hift.  of  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  376. 
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lantry  appeared  in  its  greateft  luftre  at  royal  tour- 
naments, and  other  grand  and  folemn  feftivaJs,  at 
which  the  ladies  fhone  in  their  brighteft  orna- 
ments, and  received  peculiar  honours.  When 
Edward  III.,  A.D.  1344.,  celebrated  the  magni- 
ficent feafl  of  the  round  table,  at  Windfor,  to 
which  all  the  nobility  of  his  own  dominions,  and 
of  the  neighbouring  countries,  had  been  invited, 
Queen  Philippa,  and  three  hundred  ladies,  illut- 
trious  for  their  birth  and  beauty,  uniformly 
dreffed  in  the  richeft  habits,  adorned  thatfolem- 
nity,  and  were  treated  with  the  moft  pompous 
romantic  teftimonies  of  refpecl  and  admiration31. 
Many  of  the  moft  magnificent  tournaments  of 
thofe  times  were  the  effects  of  this  kind  of  gal- 
lantry, and  were  defigned  for  the  honour  and  en- 
tertainment of  the  ladies,  who  appeared  at  theie 
folemnities  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  from  dif- 
ferent countries32.  Sometimes  a  few  brave  and 
gallant  knights  publifhed  a  proclamation  in  their 
own,  and  infeveral  other  countries,  afferting  the 
fuperior  beauty  and  virtue  of  the  ladies  whom 
they  loved ;  and  challenging  all  who  dared  to 
difpute  that  fuperiority,  to  meet  them  at  a  cer- 
tain time  and  place  to  determine  the  important 
controverfy  by  combat33.  Thefe  challenges  were 
conftantly  accepted,  and  produced  tournaments, 
to  which  princes,  knights,  and  ladies  of  different 
nations,  crowded.  This  romantic  gallantry  dif- 


1  Walfing.  p.i64.     Froiflart,  tom.i.  ch.ioi.  p.n6 
i!  Id.  ibid.  p.  107.  3;  Id.  tom.4.  p.  20,  90. 
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played  itfelf  in  times  of  war,  as  well  as  peace, 
and  amorous  and  youthful  knights  fought  as 
much  for  the  honour  of  their  miftrefTes  as  of  their 
country.  A  party  of  Englifh  and  a  party  of 
French  cavalry  met  near  Cherburg  A. 0.1379., 
and  immediately  prepared  for  battle.  When  they 
were  on  the  point  of  engaging.  Sir  Lancelot  de 
Lorres,  a  French  knight,  cried  aloud,  that  he  had 
a  more  beautiful  miftrefs  than  any  of  the  Englifli. 
This  was  denied  by  Sir  John  Copeland,  who  run 
the  Frenchman  through  the  body  with  his  fpear, 
and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet^4.  When  Edward  III. 
railed  a  great  army  to  affert  his  claim  to  the  crown 
of  France,a  confiderable  numberof  youngEnglilh 
gentlemen  put  each  of  them  a  patch  upon  one 
of  his  eyes,  making  a  folemn  vow  to  his  miftrefs, 
that  he  would  not  take  it  off  till  he  had  performed 
fome  notable  exploit  in  France,  to  her  honour; 
and  thefe  gentlemen  (lays  Froiflart)  were  much 
admired. 3S 

The  revival  of  chivalry  by  Edward  I.  and  Ed-  Chivalry, 
ward  III.  contributed  not  a  little  to  promote  va- 
lour, munificence,  and  this  fplendid  kind  of  gal- 
lantry,  among  perfons  of  condition,  who  afpired 
to  the  honours  of  knighthood,  which  were  then 
objects  of  ambition  to  the  greateft  princes.  An 
ingenious  writer,  who  had  ftudied  this  fubje<$l 
with  the  greateft  care,  affirms  pofitively,  that 
"  all  the  heroic  virtues  which  then  exifted  in 
"  the  feveral  ftates  of  Chriftendom,  were  the 

34  FroiiTart,  torn.  a.   p.  50.  3S  Id.  tom.i.  ch,  29. 
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"  fruits  of  chivalry."  This  affertion  may  be  too 
ilrong ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  fpirit 
and  the  laws  of  chivalry  were  friendly  to  the  caufe 
of  virtue.  By  thefe  laws,  none  but  perfons  of 
unfullied  characters  could  obtain  the  honours  of 
knighthood,  which  were  conferred  with  much 
folemnity,  on  the  moil  public  occafions.  and  in 
the  prefence  of  the  molt  auguft  affemblies.  After 
the  candidate  had  given  fufficien-t  proofs  of  his 
prowefs,  and  other  virtues,  to  merit  that  dif- 
tihction,  and  had  prepared  himfelf  for  receiving 
it,  by  failing,  confefling,  hearing  maffes,and  other 
acts  of  devotion,  he  took  an  oath  confiding  of 
twenty-fix  articles,  in  which,  amongft  other  things, 
he  fwore  that  he  would  be  a  good,  brave,  loyal, 
juft,  generous,  and  gentle  knight,  a  champion  of 
the  church  and  clergy,  a  protector  of  the  ladies, 
and  a  redrefTer  of  the  wrongs  of  widows  and  or- 
phans37. Thofe  knights  who  acquitted  them- 
felves  of  thefe  obligations  in  an  honourable  man- 
ner, were  favoured  by  the  fair,  and  courted  by 
the  great ;  but  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  bafe 
difhonourable  actions,  were  degraded  with  every 
poilible  mark  of  infamy.  All  this  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  fome  influence  on  the  conduct  of 
thofe  who  were  inverted  with  that  dignity ; 
though,  from  the  rudenefs  of  the  times,  and  the 
general  diifolution  of  manners  which  then  pre- 
vailed, that  influence  was  probably  much  leis 
than  might  have  been  expected. 

36 'M.  de  la  Curne  De  Sainte  Palaye,  fur  TAncienne  Chevalrie, 
torn.  i.  p. 215.  57  jd.  ibid,  part  a.  p.  67 — 180. 
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Chivalry  declined  in  England  during  the  in-  Revived 
glorious  reigns  of  King  John  and  Henry  III.  but  England. 
revived  under  Edward  I.  That  prince  was  one  of 
the  mod  accomplilhed  knights  of  the  age  in  which 
he  flourished,  and  both  delighted  and  excelled  in 
feats  of  chivalry.  It  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  this, 
that  when  he  was  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  after  his  father's  death,  and  knew  that  his 
prefence  was  ardently  defired  in  England,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  a  tournament  at  Cha- 
lons in  Burgundy.  At  that  famous  tournament, 
which  terminated  in  a  real  battle,  he  difplayed 
his  valour  and  dexterity  to  great  advantage,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory38.  Edward  III.  was  no 
lefs  fond  of  chivalry,  and  encouraged  it  both  by 
his  example  and  munificence.  In  this  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  policy,  as  well  as  inclination.  Having 
formed  the  defign  of  afferting  his  claim  to  the 
crown  of  France,  he  laboured  to  infpire  his  own 
fubjecls  with  a  bold  enterprifing  fpirit,  and  to 
entice  as  many  valiant  foreigners  as  poffible  into 
his  fervice.  With  this  view  he  celebrated  feve- 
ral  pompous  tournaments,  to  which  he  invited 
all  ftrangers  who  delighted  in  feats  of  arms,  en- 
tertained them  with  the  mod  flowing  hofpitality, 
and  loaded  fuch  of  them  as  excelled  in  thele 
martial  fports  with  honours  and  rewards,  in  order 
to  attach  them  to  his  perfon  and  engage  them  to 
fight  in  his  caufe39.  With  the  fame  view,  and 

3<f  Mat.  Weftrainfter,  1.  a.  p.  354.     Annal.  Nu.  Trivite,  ad  arm. 
39  Froiflart.  torn.  i.  ch.  90. 101. 
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about  the  fame  time,  he  founded  the  moft  ho- 
nourable order  of  the  Garter;  of  which  his  own 
heroic  fon  the  Black  Prince  was  the  firft  knight, 
and  all  the  firft  companions  were  perfons  famous 
for  their  victories  at  tournaments,  and  in  real 
wars40.  Philip  de  Valois,  King  of  France,  was  fo 
much  alarmed  at  thefe  proceedings  of  his  power- 
ful rival,  that  he  let  up  a  round  table  at  Paris,  in 
oppofition  to  that  at  Windfor,  and  endeavoured 
to  render  his  tournaments  more  fplendid  than 
thofe  of  England,  in  order  to  attract  a  greater 
number  of  foreign  knights,  that  he  might  retain 
them  in  his  fervice  4t.  In  a  word,  chivalry,  which 
is  now  an  object  of  ridicule,  was,  in  thofe  times, 
a  matter  of  the  greatelt  moment,  and  had  no 
little  influence  on  the  manners  of  mankind  and 
the  fate  of  nations. 

Follies  and  It  is  unneceffary  to  give  a  long  detail  of  the 
vices-  national  foibles  and  vices  of  the  people  of  Britain 
in  the  prefent  period,  as  they  were  nearly  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  their  anceftors  in  that  immediately 
preceding42.  A  moft  abfurd  irrational  credu- 
lity ftill  reigned  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
not  only  among  the  vulgar,  but  among  perfons  of 
the  higheft  rank  and  beft  education.  Pope  Inno- 
cent VI.  firmly  believed  that  Petrarch  was  a  ma- 
gician, becaufe  he  read  Virgil43.  Many  miracles 
were  reported  and  believed  to  be  wrought  in  dif- 

43  See  the  Lives  of  the  founder,  and  of  all  the  firft  knights,  in  Afli- 
snole's  Hiftory  of  the  Garter,  chap.  26. 

41  T.  Walfing.  p.  164.  4Z  See  vol.  6.  p.  34* — 350. 

:3  Petrarchi  Opera,  Bafil.  edit.  p.  739. 
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ferent  places,  on  the  moll  trifling  occafions,  and 
are  recorded  by  our  graveft  hiftorians  as  unquef- 
tionable  facls44.  No  prince  engaged  in  any  under- 
taking of  importance  till  his  aftrologers  had  con- 
fulted  the  ftars,  and  difcovered  the  aufpicious 
moment  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  Of  this 
we  meet  with  a  very  curious  example,  in  the  ac- 
count given  by  Matthew  Paris  of  the  marriage  of 
Frederic  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  Ifabella, 
fitter  of  Henry  III.,  A.D.  1235. 45 

The  adminiflratioh  of  juftice,  even  in  the  king's  Juftice  ill 
courts,  was  very  corrupt  and  oppreffive  in  this  *dn 
period.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  venality  of 
the  judges,  and  partly  to  unlawful  confederacies 
among  the  fubjecls,  to  fupport  each  other  in  their 
law-fuits.  The  venality  of  the  king's  miniflers  of 
juftice  at  length  became  fo  intolerable  and  noto- 
rious that  they  were  tried  by  a  parliament  held  at 
Weftminfter  A.D.  1280.,  found  guilty,  and  fined 
according  to  the  degrees  of  their  delinquencies. 
Sir  Adam  de  Stratton,  chief  baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer,  was  fined  in  no  lefs  than  34,000  marks, 
equivalent  to  340,000!.  of  our  money  at  prefent; 
and  this,  with  the  fines  of  the  other  judges, 
amounted  to  a  fum  equivalent  to  one  million  in 
our  times46.  Sir  Thomas  Weyland,  chief  juftice 
of  the  Common  Pieas,  having  been  found  guilty  of 

44  M.  Paris,  p.  140,  141,  142,  146.  paffim.  T.  Walfing.  p.34o. 
Node  vero  prima  qua  concubuit  Imperator  cum  ea,  noluit  earn 
carnaliter  cognofcere,  doaec  competens  hora  ab  aftrologis  ei  nuncia- 
retur.  M.Paris,  p.  285.  ad  an.  1235. 

46  T.  Wykes,  Chron.  an.  ,1289. 
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exciting  "fome  of  his  followers  to  commit  a  mur- 
der, and  of  protecting  them  after  they  had  com- 
miti;ed  it,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged ;  but  the 
King,  in  confideration  that  he  was  a  knight   (a 
character  which  Ed  ward  I.  much  revered),  fpared 
his  life,  baniflitng  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
confifcated  his  whole  eftate47.  But  all  this  feverity 
doth  not  feem  to  have  put  an  end  to  this  evil ;  for 
we  meet  with  very  loud  complaints  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  judges  long  after  this  time.  The  monk 
of  Malmfbury,  A.D.  1319.,  affures  us,  that  there 
was  not  fo  much  as  one  of  the  king's  miniflers  and 
judges  who  did  not  receive  bribes,  and  very  few 
who  did  not  extort  them48.     The  eight  flatutes 
made  in  this  period  againft  champerty,  as  it  was 
called,  or  forming  confederacies  for  fupporting 
each  other  in  all  quarrels  and  law-fuits,  affords 
fufficient  evidence,  that  this  evil  very  much  pre- 
vailed, and  was  very  hard  to  be  eradicated.49 
Robber^         Robbery  was  the  reigning  vice,  not  only  in 
prevailed,    Britajnj  but  in  ajj  ^g  natiOns  of  Europe,  in  the 

prefent  period;  and  robbers  were  then  more  nu- 
merous, cruel,  and  deftructive,  than  at  any  other 
time.  Thefe  pefts  of  human  fociety  were  fre- 
quently formed  into  companies,  under  the  pro- 
tetilion  of  powerful  barons,  who  flickered  them  in 
thei readies, an dfhared  with  them  in  their  booty. 

47  Annal.  Dunfhp.  an.  1289. 

"*  Monach.  Malmf.  ad  an.  1319. 

^  Statutes  at  Large,  ift  Ed.  I.  ch.  25.  :  I3th  Ed.  I.  ch.49.; 
38thEd.  I.  ch.a.;  33d  Ed.I.  ch.  i  ;  ift  Ed.III.  ch.  14.;  4thEd.HI. 
ch.  2.1  ift  Rich.  II.  ch.  4.;  7thRich.JI.  ch.  7. 
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During  the  feeble  reign  of  Henry  III.  many  ftrong 
caftles  belonging  to  great  men  were  no  better 
than  dens  of  thieves  and  robbers,  who  from 
thence  infefled  the  whole  country.  In  Hampfhire 
their  numbers  were  fo  great,  that  the  judges 
could  not  prevail  upon  any  jury  to  find  any  of 
them  guilty;  and  tke  King  himfelf  complained, 
that  when  he  travelled  through  that  county, 
they  plundered  his  baggage,  drank  his  wine,  and 
treated  him  with  contempt.  It  was  afterwards 
difcovered,  that  feveral  members  of  the  King's 
houfehold  were  m  confederacy  with  the  rob- 
bers50. Even  under  the  more  vigorous  adminifl  , 
tration  of  Edward  I.  a  numerous  band  of  robbers 
affaulted  the  town  of  Bofton,  A.D.  1285.,  *n  tne 
time  of  the  fair,  fet  it  on  fire  in  three  places,  and 
carried  off  an  immenfe  booty  in  money  and 
goods.  Their  leader  Robert  Chamberlan,  9,  gen- 
tleman of  great  power  and  wealth,  was  taken, 
tried,  and  executed ;  but  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  difcover  fo  much  as  one  of  his 
accomplices51.  The  robbers  of  thofe  times  plun- 
dered all  who  came  in  their  way  without  diftinc- 
tion.  A  troop  of  them,  commanded  by  Gilbert 
Middleton  and  Walter  Selby,  affaulted  two  car- 
dinals, who  were  efcorted  by  the  Bifliop  of  Dur- 
ham and  his  brother  Lord  Beaumont,  attended  by 
a  numerous  retinue  of  gentlemen  and  fervants 
near  Darlington,  A.D.  1316.  Having  robbed 
the  cardinals  of  their  money  and  effects,  they 

50  M.  Paris,  Vitse  Abbatum,  p.  78.     M.  Paris,  Hift.  p.  2*5,  &c. 
$I  H.  Knyghton,  p.  2465. 
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allowed  them  to  proceed  on  their  journey;  but 
-they  carried  the  Bifhop  and  his  brother  prisoners, 
the  one  to  the  caflle  of  Morpeth,  and  the  other 
to  the  caille  of  Mitford,  and  there  detained  them 
till  they  had  paid  their  ranfoms52.     Peter  King 
of  Cyprus  and  Jerufalem,  who  vifited  England 
A.D.  1363,5  was  robbed  on  the  highway,  and 
ilripped  of  his  money  and  baggage 53.     As  the 
robbers  of  this  period  were  very  numerous,  fo 
fome  of  them  were  very  cruel;  and  the  character 
which  one  of  their  chiefs  wore  embroidered  upon 
his  coat  in  letters  of  iilver,  might  have  been  ap- 
plied to  feveral  others, — "  I  am  Captain  Warner, 
"  commander  of  a  troop  of  robbers,  an  enemy 
"  to  God,  without  pity  and  without  mercy."54 
Miferabie        When  thofe  audacious  plunderers  dared  to  rob 
fiate  of      kings,  cardinals,  bifhops,  and  lords,  and  even  to 
people?1     pillage  populous  towns,  we  may  prefume,  that 
they  were  very  terrible  to  ordinary  travellers, 
and  ^he  inhabitants  of  the  open  country.     That 
they  really  were  fo,  we  learn  from  the  hiftorians 
of  thofe  times,  who  affure  us,  that  travelling  was 
ve(ry  dangerous,  and  that  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try lived  under  continual  apprehenfions  of  being 
plundered ss.     Beiides  this,  many  other  things 
confpired  to  render  the  condition  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  Britain,  in  this  period,  un- 

52  Walfing.  Ypodigma  Neuftriae,  p.  503. 

*  T.  Walfmg.  Hift.  p.  179. 

54  Memoires  de  Petrarque,  torn.  3.  p.  185. 

•"  M.  Paris,  p.  508,  509.  Vitae  Abbatum,  p.  78.  Rym.  Feed, 
torn.  a.  p.  284.  Annal.  Dunftap.  vol.  i.  p.  155.  Hemming.  1. 1. 
p.  209.  Knyghton,  col.  2628. 
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comfortable  and  unhappy.  They  were  almoft 
neceffarily  condemned  to  live  in  ignorance,  and 
had  hardly  any  means  of  acquiring  either  civil  or 
religious  knowledge.  Religious  liberty  was  quite 
unknown ;  and  the  clergy  enflaved  the  minds  of 
the  laity,  as  well  as  preyed  upon  their  fortunes,  in 
many  different  ways.  The  common  people,  and 
even  thofe  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  enjoyed  but 
a  very  fmall  (hare  of  civil  liberty,  and  all  the  pro- 
tection they  received  from  law  and  government 
was  frequently  inefficient  to  defend  them  from 
the  oppreffion  of  the  too  powerful  barons,  who 
were  many  of  them  petty  tyrants.  The  long 
bloody  and  definitive  wars  between  England 
and  Scotland,  and  England  and  France,  involved 
the  people  of  all  thefe  countries  in  very  great  ca- 
lamities. The  wars  between  England  and  Scot- 
land  were  carried  on  with  uncommon  animofity ; 
and  in  the  courfe  of  them  much  of  the  beft  blood 
in  Britain  was  fpilt,  many  populous  towns  and  vil- 
lages were  reduced  to  ames,  and  the  borders  of 
both  kingdoms  were  almoft  defolated.  The  de- 
vaflations  of  war,  and  the  imperfection  of  agri- 
culture, occafioned  frequent  famines,  in  which 
many  of  the  common  people  perimed56.  Some  of 
thefe  famines  were  fo  fevere,  that  many  mothers, 
it  is  faid,  committed  the  moft  unnatural  acts  of 
cruelty  to  prolong  their  miferable  lives57.  Some 
of  thefe  famines  were  followed,  by  epidemical 

56  M.Paris,  652,  653.  655.  Monach.  Malmf.  an.  1316.  p.  166. 
T.  Walfing.  p. 54.  63.  108.  Knyghton,  col,  2435,  2436.  3444. 3502. 
.3737.  "  T.  Walfing.  p.  108. 
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difeafes,  or  rather  plagues,  which  fwept  off  ftill 
greater  multitudes.  "  This  year,  A.D.  1316. 
"  (lays  Walfingham),  the  famine  gradually  in- 
"  creafed;  and  about  the  beginning  of  Auguft  a 
"  quarter  of  wheat  fold  at  London  for  forty  ihil- 
"  lings  (equivalent  to  30!.  of  our  money  at 
u  prefent).  The  famine  was  followed  by  fo 
"  great  a  mortality,  efpecially  among  the  poor, 
"  that  the  living  were  hardly  able  to  bury  the 
"  dead.  For  a  dyfentery,  accompanied  by  an 
"  acute  fever,  occafioned  by  unwholefome  food, 
"  became  univerfal,,  and  very  foon  proved  mor- 
"  tal58."  The  dreadful  peftilence  which  raged 
over  all  Britain  A.D.  1349.  was  ftill,  if  poffible, 
more  deftructive.  The  accounts  given  of  the 
ravages  of  this  plague,  by  the  beft  contemporary 
hiftorians,  are  hardly  credible,  fome  affirming 
that  it  carried  off  one  half,  and  others  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  whole  people 59.  When 
all  thefe  circumftances  are  confidered,  few  will 
be  difpofed  to  envy  the  happinefs  of  their  an- 
ceftors  who  flourifhed  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  or  to  think  that  thofe  times 
were  better  than  the  prefent. 

tanguage.  A  kind  of  confufion  of  tongues  prevailed  in 
England  for  feveral  centuries  after  the  Norman 
conqueil,  when  the  different  orders  of  the  people 
made  ufe  of  different  languages.  This  was  fo 
much  the  cafe,  even  in  the  former  part  of  the 

**  T.  Waiting,  p.  108. 

>9  Id.  p.  168.    Knyghton,  col.  2598,  3599,  *6ob. 
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fourteenth  century,  that  public  fpeakers  were 
fometimes  obliged  to  pronounce  the  fame  di£ 
courfe  three  times  to  the  fame  audience,  once  in 
Latin,  once  in  French,  and  once  in  Engliih.60 

Latin  was  the  language  of  the  church,  of  the  Latin* 
fchbols,  of  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  in  general  of 
the  learned  of  all  profeffions,  who  frequently  con- 
verfed  and  correfponded  with  one  another  in  that 
tongue.  Divines,  philofophers,  hiftorians,  and 
even  poets,  compofed  the  far  greatefl  part  of 
their  works  in  Latin,  efpecially  before  the  mid* 
die  of  the  fourteenth  century.  All  acts  of  par- 
liament to  A.D.  1266.,  and  many  of  them  long 
after,  were  in  that  language.  It  was  not  till 
A.D.  1258.,  that  the  Great  Charter  itfelf  was 
tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  read  to  the  people  in 
their  mother-tongue61.  -To  the  very  end  of  this 
period  the  royal  proclamations  were  for  the  moil 
part  in  Latin,  a  language  which  was  underilood 
by  none  of  the  common  people,  and  by  very  few 
of  the  nobility  or  gentry 62.  But  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  thefe  proclamations  were  tranflated 
or  explained  to  the  people  when  they  were  pubf 
limed. 

The  Norman  or  French  was  the  language  of  French, 
the  court  of  England,  of  the  nobility,  and  of  all 
who  wilhed  to  be  thought  perfons  of  rank  and 
fafhion,  for  about  three  centuries  after  the  con- 

6*  Wilkin.  Concilia;  torn.  z.  p.  333.  col.2. 

61  Annal.  Dunftap.   p. 336.  ad  an.  1258. 

62  See  Rym.  Feed,  from  vol.i.  to  9. 

c  c  3  queft. 
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queft.  To  the  truth  of  this  we  could  produce 
the  teftimony  of  feveral  unexceptionable  wit- 
neffes ;  but  that  of  Ralph  Higden,  author  of  the 
Policronicon,  and  His  tranflator  John  de  Trevifa, 
who  flourifhed  under  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II. 
will  be  fufficient:  "  Gentilmen's  children  ben 
"  lerned  and  taught  from  theyr  youthe  to  fpeke 
"  Frenfhe.  And  uplondilh  men  will  counterfete 
"  and  liken  himfelf  to  gentilmen,  and  arn  befy  to 
**  fpeke  Frenche,  for  to  be  more  fette  by ; 
"  wherefore  it  is  fayd  by  comyn  proverbe,  Jack 
"  wold  be  a  gentilman  if  he  coude  fpeke 
"  Frenfhe/'  To  this,  Trevifa  the  tranflator 
adds,  "  This  mannar  was  moche  ufed  tofore 
"  the  great  deth  (1349.),  but  fyth  it  is  fomedele 
"  chaunged63."  The  following  curious  and  well- 
attefted  fact  feems  to  indicate  that  Edward  I. 
and  his  nobility  did  not  very  well  underfland 
either  Latin  or  Englifh.  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 
having  iirued  a  bull,  A.D.  1300.,  commanding 
Edward  L,  in  a  very  imperious  tone,  to  deiift 
from  troubling  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  to 
refer  all  his  difputes  with  the  people  of  that 
kingdom  to  His  Holinefs,  he  fent  it  to  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  with  a  mandate  to  deliver 
it  to  the  King.  The  Archbifhop  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Pope,  in  anfwer  to  that  mandate,  ac- 
quainting him,  that  he  had  taken  a  very  long  and 
fatiguing  journey  into  Scotland,  and  had  found 
the  King  in  his  camp  near  New  Abbey,  in  Gal- 
loway,  who  fummoned  a  great  council  of  his  no- 

*3  Trevifa's  Translation  of  Higden,  lib.  i.  fol.  55. 
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bility  to  hear  his  meffage;  that  he  received  the 
bull  with  great  reverence,  commanded  it  to  be 
read  aloud  before  the  council  (which  confifted  of 
Prince  .Edward  and  all  the  earls,  barons,  and 
knights  of  the  army),  and  afterwards  ordered  it 
to  be  fully  explained  in  the  French  language/4 

Anglo-Saxon  or  Englifh  was  the  language  of  Anglo, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  England.     This  Saxom 
language  they  derived  from  their  anceflors  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  retained  with  great  fleadi- 
nefs,  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Conqueror 
and  his  fucceffors  to  fubftitute  the  Norman  in  its 
place.    It  even  gradually  gained  ground,  and  in 
the  courfe  of  this  period  forced  its  way  into  the 
courts  of  juftice,  from  which  it  had  been  ex- 
cluded almoft  three  hundred  years.     An  act  of 
parliament  was  made,  A.  D.   1362.,— that  all 
pleadings  in  all  courts  both  of  the  King  and  of 
inferior  lords,  fliould  be  in  the  Englifh  tongue, 
becaufe  French  was  now  much  unknown  in  the 
realm,  and  that  the  people  might  know  fome- 
thing  of  the  laws,  and  underftand  what  wasfaid 
for  and  againfl  them'5.    But  this  victory  was  far 
from  being  complete  :  for  that  very  act  of  par- 
liament was,  and  many  others  long  after  were,  in 
French ;  a  fufficient  proof  that  perfons  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  life  flill  retained  a  predilection 
for  that  language. 

**  Wilkin.Concil.  torn.  a.  p.  a6a. 

*5  Statutes  at  Large,  A.D.  1362.  ch.ij* 
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Anglo-  The  Anglo-Saxon  that  was  fpoken  in  England 

Saxon  about  two  hundred  years  after  the  conqueft,  was 
furprifingly  pure,  with  very  little  mixture  of 
Latin,  French,  or  any  other  language.  Of  this 
the  reader  will  be  convinced,  by  perufing  the 
fpecimen  of  that  language  which  he  will  find  in 
the  Appendix,  with  a  tranflation  into  modern 
Englifh  words  interlined. 66 

Englifh.  in  the  courfe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  gradually  changed  into  what  may 
be  called  Englifh.  This  was  owing  to  various 
caufes.  That  animofity  which  had  long  fubfifted 
between  the  poflerityof  the  Normans  and  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  was  now  extinguifhed,  and  they 
were  in  a  great  meafure  consolidated  into  one 
people,  by  intermarriages  and  other  means.  Many 
of  the  Normans  who  were  engaged  in  agriculture, 
trade,  and  manufactures,  though  they  had  been 
taught  French  by  their  parents  in  their  youth, 
found  it  necefTary  to  fpeak  the  language  of  the 
multitude,  into  which  they  introduced  many 
French  words  and  idioms,  to  which  they  had 
been  accuflomed.  Befides  this,  Chaucer,  Gower, 
Wickliff,  and  feveral  others,  compofed  volumi- 
nous works,  both  of  profe  and  verfe,  in  Englifh  j 
and  being  men  of  learning,  well  acquainted  with 
French  and  Latin,  and  fome  of  them  with  Greek 
and  Italian,  they  borrowed  many  words  and 
idioms  from  thofe  languages,  with  which  they 

*  Append.  N°  3. 
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adorned  and  enriched  their  own.  By  thefe  * 
means,  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  was  greatly 
changed  before  the  end  of  this  period,  and  the 
language  of  the  beft  writers  approached  much 
nearer  to  modern  Englifh  than  that  of  Robert  of 
Gloucefter,  and  others  who  fluurifhed  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

It  muft,  however,  be  confeffed  that  the  Eng-  Verydiffer- 
lifli  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  ftillib  different  ^df™ 
from  that  of  the  eighteenth,  that  a  mere  Englim  Englifli. 
reader  cannot  always  underftand  it  without  a 
gloffary.  The  mode  of  fpelling  was  unfettled, 
and  very  different  from  the  modern.  In  general, 
they  delighted  much  in  vowels,  and  avoided  the 
multiplication  of  confonants  more  carefully  than 
we  do  at  prefent.  Many  words  were  then  in 
common  ufe,  and  perfectly  well  underftood, 
which  are  now  become  oblblete,  and  confe- 
quently  unintelligible  to  the  bulk  of  readers. 
The  meaning  of  leveral  words  was  very  different 
then  from  what  it  is  at  prefent.  A  knave,  for 
example*  fometimes  fignified  a  male  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  a  female  j— "  The  time  is  come,  and  a 
"  knave  child  (he  bare67 :"  but  moft  frequently 
a  fervant,  in  oppoiition  to  a  freeman.  Its  modern 
meaning  is  well  known.  The  poets  of  thofe  times 
ufed  extraordinary  freedoms  (which  would  not 
be  now  allowed)  in  ihortening,  lengthening,  di- 
viding, uniting,  and  changing  words  to  fit  them 
for  their  purpofes  ;  which  renders  their  language 

67  Chaucer,  p.  50. 

obfcure 
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obfcure  and  difficult  to  a  modern  reader.  The 
above  obfervations  might  have  been  confirmed 
and  illuftrated  by  examples;  but  that  would  have 
been  tedious,  and  too  minute  for  general  hiflory. 
The  truth  of  them  is  well  known  to  all  who 
are  in  the  leafl  acquainted  with  the  authors  of 
thofe  times. 

Different  Various  dialects  and  different  modes  of  pro-. 
<fts.  nouncing  the  Englifh  of  this  period  prevailed  in 
different  districts :  "  Hit  femeth  a  grete  wonder 
"  that  Englyffmen  have  fo  grete  dyverfyte  in 
"  theyr  owin  langage  in  fowne  and  in  fpekyin 
"  of  it,  which  is  all  in  one  ilonde  68.5>  If  we 
may  form  a  judgment  of  thefe  modes  of  pro- 
nunciation from  the  words  ufed  by  a  contempo- 
rary writer  in  defcribing  them,  they  were  harfh 
enough :  "  Some  ufe  ftraunge  wlaffing,  chytryng, 
"  harring,  garryng,  and  gryfbyting. — The  lan- 
"  gages  of  the  Northumbres,  and  fpecyally  at 
"  Yorke,  is  fo  fharpe,  flytting,  frotyng,  and  un- 
"  fliape,  that  we  fothern  men  maye  unneth  un- 
"  derftande  that  langage."69 

Drefe.  q^e  extravagancies  of   drefs    and  follies  of 

fafhion  have  been  fubjects  of  complaint  and  fatire 
in  every  age,  and  in  none  more  juftly  than  the 
period  we  are  now  delineating.  In  the  remaining 
monuments  of  thofe  times,  we  meet  with  many 
defcriptions  of  the  fplendid  expenfive  dreffes  of 
the  great,  and  many  complaints  of  the  ridiculous, 
deforming,  inconvenient  falhions  adopted  byper. 
i 

w  Trevife,  1.  j.  fol.  55.  *  Id.  ibid. 
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fons  of  all  ranks.   The  magnificent  coflly  dreffes 
of  the  barons  and  knights  who  attended  the  mar- 
riage of  Alexander  III.  King  of  Scotland,  and 
Margaret,  eldeft  daughter  of  Henry  III.,  at  York, 
A.  D.   1251.,  are  thus  mentioned  by  Matthew 
Paris,  who  was  prefent  at  that  folemnity  :  "  The 
"  royal  marriage  was  folemnized  privately,  and 
"  very  early  in  the  morning,  to  avoid  being  in- 
"  commoded  by  the  multitudes  of  nobles  of  Eng- 
"  land,  France,  Scotland,  and  other  countries, 
"  who  were  then  in  York,  and  ardently  defired 
"  to  fee  it.     It  would  raife  the  furprife  and  in- 
"  dignation  of  my  readers  to  the  highefl  pitch, 
"  if  I  attempted  to  defcribe  at  full  length  the 
"  wantonnefs,  pride,  and  vanity,  which  the  no- 
"  bles  difplayed  on  this  occafion,  in  the  richnefs 
"  and  variety  of  their  dreffes,  and  the  many  fan- 
"  taftical   ornaments    with    which    they   were 
"  adorned.    To  mention  only  one  particular : — 
"  The  King  of  England  was  attended  on  the  day 
"of  the  marriage   by  a  thoufand  knights,  uni- 
"  formly  dreffed  in  lilk  robes,  which  we  call 
"  cointoifes;  and  the  next  day  thefe  knights  ap- 
"  peared  in  new  dreffes,  no  lefs  fplendid  and  ex- 
"  penlive70."     This  taile  for  too  great  expence 
in  drefs  was  not  peculiar  to  the  great,  but  in- 
fe&ed  all  the  different  ranks  in  fociety.     For 
though  there  might  befome  exaggeration,  there 
was  certainly  alfo  fome  truth,  in  the  paffage  al- 
ready quoted  from  the  monk  of  Malmfbury,  in 
his  Life  of  Edward  II., — "  the  fquire  endeavours 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  555. 
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"  to  outftiine  the  knight,  the  knight  the  baron, 
"  the  baron  the  earl,  the  earl  the  king,  in  drefs71.5* 
The  clergy  were  no  lefs  vain  and  extravagant  in 
their  drefs  than  the  laity — • 

They  hie  on  horfe  willeth  to  ride, 
In  glitterande  golde  of  grete  arai, 
Painted  and  portrid  all  in  pride, 
No  common  knight  maie  go  fo  gaie  ; 
Chaunge  of  clothing  every  daie, 
With  golden  girdels  grete  and  fmalL 

Miters  thei  werin  mo  than  two, 

Iperlid  as  the  quen'is  hedde, 

A  ftaff  of  gold;  and  pirrie  lo ! 

As  hewie  as  it  were  made  of  ledde, 

With  clothe  of  golde  both  newe  and  redde.72 

This  humour  increafed  remarkably  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  "  In  this  year,  1348.  (writes  an 
"  annalift  of  thofe  times),  England  enjoyed  great 
"  profperity,  plenty,  and  tranquillity,  in  confe- 
"  quence  of  her  many  victories.  Such  quantities 
"  of  furred  garments,  fine  linens,  jewels,  gold, 
"  and  filver  plate,  rich  furniture  and  utenfils,  the 
"  fpoils  of  Caen,  Calais,  and  other  foreign  cities, 
«c  were  imported,  that  every  woman  of  rank  ob- 
"  tained  a  fliare  of  them,  and  they  were  feen  in 
"  every  manfion.  Then  the  ladies  of  England 
"  became  proud  and  vain  in  their  attire,  and 
**"  were  as  much  elated  by  the  acquifition  of  all 
"  that  finery  as  the  ladies  of  France  were  de- 
"  jeered  by  the  lofs  of  it.1'73 

"  Mon.  Malmf.  p.  153.  ?2  Chaucer's  Works,  p.  179, 

V  T.Walfmg.  p.  1 68. 
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At  length  the  legiflature  found  it  neceflary  to  Regulated 
interpofe,  by  making,  fumptuary  laws,  for  regu-  by law- 
lating  the  drefs  of  all  ranks  of  people,  in  a  par- 
liament held  at  Weftminfter  A.D.  1363.     In  the 
preamble  of  thefe  laws  they  are  faid  to  have  been 
made, — "  to  prevent  that  definition  and  po- 
"  verty  with  which   the    whole  kingdom  was 
"  threatened,  by  the  outrageous  exceflive  ex- 
"  pences  of  many  perfons  in  their  apparel,  above 
"  their  ranks  and  fortunes." 74 

But  thefe  laws  feem  to  have  had  little  or  no  iliefe 
effe6l.    In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  extravagance  Jf™  ^ 

little  effe&. 

in  drels  became  greater,  and  more  umverlal,  than  » 
it  had  ever  been  in  any  former  period.  "  At  this 
"  time  (1388.)  the  vanity  of  the  common  people 
"  in,  their  drefs  was  fo  great,  that  it  was  impof- 
"  lible  to  diftinguifh  the  rich  from  the  poor,  the 
"  high  from  the  low,  the  clergy  from  the  laity, 
"  by  their  appearance.  Fafhions  were  continu- 
"  ally  changing,  and  every  one  endeavoured  to 
"  outfhine  his  neighbour  by  the  richnefs  of  his 
"  drefs  or  the  novelty  of  its  form75."  This  was 
partly  owing  to  the  example  of  the  King, 
who  was  exceedingly  fond  of  pomp,  and  fo  ex- 
penfive  in  his  drefs,  that  he  had  one  coat  which 
coft  him  thirty  thoufand  marks6:  an  immenfe 
fum  in  thofe  times.  The  King  was  imitated  by 
his  courtiers,  and  fome  of  them  even  exceeded 
him  in  the  fplendour  and  variety  of  their  drefles. 


74  Statutes  at  Large,  torn,  i.  $.315.          7S  Knyghton,  col.  3749. 
76  Holing.  Chron,  p.  mo. 

Sir 
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Sir  John  Arundel,  it  is  faid,  had  no  fewer  than 
fifty-two  complete  fuits  of  cloth  of  gold  77.  This 
extravagance  defcendedfrom  one  rank  to  another 
till  it  reached  the  very  loweft  of  the  people. 
Fafhions.  The  writers  of  this  period  complain  as  much  of 
the  fafhions  as  of  the  too  great  expence  of  drefs. 
Thefe  fafhions  frequently  changed  ;  and  fome  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  very  fantaftical,  incon- 
venient, and  indecent.  "  The  Englilhmen 
"  haunted  fo  moche  unto  the  foyle  of  flrawngers, 
"  that  every  yire  thei  chawnged  them  in  divirfe 
'*  fchappes  and  difgiffinggs  of  clothingge  ;  now 
"  longe,  now  large,  now  wide,  now  flraite  ;  and 
"  every  day  clothingges  newe,  and  deftitute  and 
"  difirte  from  alle  honefte  off  old  array,  and 
"  gode  ufage  ;  and  another  tyme  to  fchorte 
"  clothes  and  ftreite  waifted,  with  full  flives, 
"  and  tapetis  of  curtotes,  and  hodes  over  longge 
"  and  large,  alie  to  nagged  and  knet  on  every 
"  fide,  and  alle  to  flatteredde,  and  alfo  botte- 
"  nedde,  that  iff  I  weth  (hall  fey,  they  weren 
"  more  lyke  to  turmentours  and  deviles  in  their 
"  clothingge,  and  alfo  in  their  fchoying(fhoeing), 
"  and  other  aray,  than  they  femed  to  be  lyke 
"  men.  And  thette  the  wemmenne  weren  more 
nycely  arraiedde,  and  pafled  the  menne  in  alle 
maner  of  araies  and  curious  clothing."78  Geof- 
frey Chaucer's  account  of  the  dreiTes  of  his  age 
is  not  more  favourable.  "  Alas!  may  not  a  man 

77  Holing.  Chron.  p.  1015. 

7H  Douglas,  Monk  of  Glaftenbury,  apud  Strutt,'  vol.  a.  p.  83. 
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"  fi  as  in  our  dales  the  iinnefull  coftlewe  arraie 
"  of  clothing,and  namelyin  to  moche  fuperfluite, 
*c  or  elfe  in  to  fubordinate  fcantineffe  ?  As  to  the 
"  firft, — Superfluite  in  clothing,  that  maketh  it 
"  fo  dire,  to  the  harme  of  the  peple,  not  only 
the  coft  of  embrowdering,  the  difguifed  irr- 
denting  or  barring,  oundiing,  paling,  winding, 
or  binding  and  femblable  waft  of  clothe,  in 
vanite :  but  there  is  alfo  the  coftlewe  furring 
in  ther  gounes,  fo  much  pouncing  of  chefel 
to  make  holes,  fo  moche  dagging  with  {hires 
"  foorth,  with  the  fuperfluite  in  length  of  the 
C€  forfaied  gounes,  trailing  in  the  dong  and  in  the 
"  mire,  on  horfe  and  alfo  on  fote,  as  well  of 

*c  man  as  of  woman. Upon  that  other  fide, 

"  to  fpeke  of  the  horrible  difordinate  fcantnefs 
"  of  clothing,  as  ben  thefe  cuttid  floppes  or 
"  handfelines  (breeches),  that  through  ther 
"  ihortnefs  cover  not  the  fhamefull  members  of 
"  manne,  to  wicked  intent.  Alas !  fome  of  hem 
"  fkewe  the  boffe  of  ther  fhape,  and  the  horrible 
"  fwole  members,  in  the  wrapping  of  ther  hofen, 
"  and  alfo  the  buttokes  of  them,  as  farre  as  it 
"  were  the  hinder  parte  of  a  fhe  ape  in  the  full 

"  of  the  mone.- Now  as  to  the  outragious 

**  aray  of  women,  God  wote,  that  though  the 
66  vifages  of  fome  of  hem  feme  full  chafte  and 
"  debonaire,  yet  notify  in  ther  aray  or  attire 
"  licoroufnefs  and  pride." 79  Some  other  parts 
of  this  defcription  are  too  indelicate  to  be  ad- 

'*  Chaucer's  Works,  by  Urryy  p.  198. 
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mitted  into  this  work.      Petrarch  expreffed  his 
difapprobation  of  the  dreffes  of  his  time  in  ftill'." 
flronger  terms,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope  A.D.  1366: 
"  Who  can  fee  with  patience  the  monflrous  fan* 
"  taftical  faftiions  which  the  people  of  our  times 
"  have  invented  to  deform,  rather  than  adorn, 
"  their  perfons  ?  Who  can   behold  without  in* 
w  dignation   their  long-pointed    fhoes; —  their 
"  caps  with  feathers;  —  their  hair  twifted,  and 
"  hanging  down  like  tails ;  —  the  foreheads  of 
"  young  men,  as  well  as  women,  formed  into  a 
"  kind  of  furrows  with  ivory  headed  pins ;  — 
"  their  bellies  fo  cruelly  fqueezed  with  cords, 
"  that  they  fufFer  as  much  pain  from  vanity  * 
"  as  the  martyrs  fufFered   for  religion; — and 
"  efpecially  thofe  indecent  parts  of  their  drefs 
"  which  are  extremely  oiFenfive  to  every  modeft 
"  eye  ?  Our  anceflors  would  not  have  believed, 
"  and  I  know  not  if  our  pofterity  will  believe, 
"  that  it  was  poffible  for  the  wit  of  this  vain  ge- 
"  neration  of  ours  to  invent  fo  many  bafe,  barba- 
"  rous,  horrid,  ridiculous  faihions  (befides  thofe 
"  already  mentioned),  to  disfigure  and  diigrace 
"  itfelf,  as   we   have  the   mortification  to  fee. 
"  every  day."80 

Ixmg-  Thefe  flriclures  on  the  dreffes  of  this  period 

pointed  (to  which  others  might  be  added)  are  indeed  fe- 
vere ;  but  a  flight  attention  to  a  few  of  the  incon- 
venient, ridiculous,  indecent  modes  which  then 
prevailed,  will  convince  us  that  they  were  not 
unjuft.  What  could  be  more  inconvenient  than 

80  Opera  Petrarchi,  edit,  Bafil.  p.  8i». 

their 
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their  long-pointed  fhoes,  with  which  they  could 
not  walk  till  they  were  fattened  to  their  knees 
with  chains81?  The  tipper  parts  of  thefe  fhoes 
were  cut  in  imitation  of  a  church  window. 
Chaucer's  fpruce  Pariih  Clerk  Abfolom, 

Had  Paul  is  windowes  corven  on  his  fliofe.8z 

Thefe  fhoes  were  called  crackowes;  and  con- 
tinued in  fafhion  about  three  centuries,  in  fpite 
of  the  bulls  of  popes,  the  decrees  of  councils, 
and  the  declamations  of  the  clergy  againft  them. 

What  could  exhibit  a  more  fantaftical  appear-  Defcrip- 
ance  than  an  Englifh   beau  of  the  fourteenth  tionofa 
century  ?  He  wore  long-pointed  fhoes,  fattened  theUfbur- 
to  his  knees  by  gold  or   filver  chains  ;  hofe  of  teenth 
one  colour  on  one  leg,  and  of  another  colour  on  c<  turY' 
the  other ;  fhort  breeches,  which  did  not  reach 
to  the  middle  of  his  thighs,  and  difclofed  the* 
fhape  of  all  the  parts  included  in  them ;  a  coat, 
one  half  white,  and  the  other  half  black  or  blue; 
a  long  beard  ;  a  filk  hood  buttoned  under  his 
chin,  embroidered  with  grotefque  figures  of  ani- 
mals, dancing  men,  &c.    and  fometimes  orna- 
mented with  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones8j. 
This  drefs,  which  was  the  very  top  of  the  mode 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  appeared  fo  ridicu- 
lous to  the  Scots  (who  probably  could  not  afford 
to  be  fuch  egregious  fops)  that  they  made  the 
following  fatirical  verfes  upon  it. 

81  Camden's  Remains,  p.  195.  to  Chaucer's  Works,  p.  a6. 

83  Camden's  Remains,  p.i 94, &c.     Strutt,  vol. a.  p.83,&c. 
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Long  beirds  hirtilefs, 
Peynted  whoods  whitles, 
Gay  cotes  graeelies, 
Maketh  Englond  thriftelies. 

Female  The  drefs  of  the  gay  and  fafhionable  ladies 

*****  who  frequented  the  public  diverfions  of  thole 
times  was  not  more  decent  or  becoming.  It  is 
thus  defcribed  by  Knyghton  A.D.  1348.:  "  Thefe 
"  tournaments  are  attended  by  many  ladies  of 
"  the  firft  rank  and  greateft  beauty,  but  not 
"  always  of  the  moft  untainted  reputation. 
"  Thefe  ladies  are  dreifed  in  party-coloured 
"  tunics,  one  half  being  of  one  colour,  and  the 
"  other  half  of  another ;  their  lirripipes  or  tip- 
"  pets  are  very  fliortj  their  caps  remarkably 
"  little,  and  wrapt  about  their  heads  with  cords; 
ic  their  girdles  and  pouches  are  ornamented 
"  with  gold  and  filver;  and  they  wear  fhort 
• "  fwords,  called  daggers,  before  them9  a  little 
"  below  their  navels :  they  are  mounted  on  the 
"  fineft  horfes,  with  the  richefl  furniture.  Thus 
"equipped,  they  ride  from  place  to  place,  in 
"  queft  of  tournaments,  by  which  they  diffipate 
"  their  fortunes,  and  fometimes  ruin  their  re- 
cc  putatioris84."  The  head-drefles  of  the  ladies 
underwent  many  changes  in  the  courfe  of  this 
period.  They  were  fometimes  enormoufly  high, 
riling  almoft  three  feet  above  the  head,  in  the 
fliape  of  fugar-loaves,  with  dreamers  of  fine  filk 
flowing  from  the  top  of  them  to  the  ground85. 

84  Knyghton,  001.4597. 

8s  Montfaucon  Monumens  de  la  Monarchic  Frangois,  torn.  a. 
p.134-  256* 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  we 
have  no  good  reafon  to  pay  any  compliments  to 
our  ancedors  of  this  period,  at  the  expence  of 
our  contemporaries,  either  for  the  frugality,  ele- 
gance, or  decency,  of  their  drefs. 

The  common  people  in  Wales  (where  the  arts  Drefs  of 

.  „.  -  r  ™      theWel/h-. 

had  made  little  progrels)  were  very  imperfectly 
clothed  in  this  period.  The  Welfhmen  in  the 
army  of  Edward  II.  were  known,  in  their  flight 
from  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  by  the  mean- 
nefs  of  their  drefs. 

Sir  Maurice  alfo,  the  Barclay, 
Fra  the  great  battle  held  his  way, 
With  a  great  rout  of  Walilhmen, 
Where'er  they  yied  men  might  them  ken  ; 
For  they  well. near  all  naked  were, 
Or  linen  clothis  had  but  mare.1'6 

We  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  (where 
the  arts  were  as  imperfect  as  in  Wales)  were 
better  clothed  than  the  Welfh.  The  Scots  in 
the  low  country  imitated  the  drefs  and  fafhions 
of  the  French  and  Englifh,  as  their  circumftances 
and  knowledge  of  the  arts  permitted.  Matthew 
Paris,  who  was  prefent  at  the  fplendid  marriage 
t)f  Alexander  III.  with  the  Princefs  Margaret 
of  England,  at  York,  A.D.  1251.,  acquaints  us, 
that  about  fixty  barons  and  knights,  and  many 
other  gentlemen,  who  attended  the  young  King 
of  Scotland  on  that  occafion,  were  elegantly 
drefled.87 

**  Harbour,  p. a 7 6.  *  M.Paris,  p*sS5- 
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Diet.  The  people  of  England,  in  this  period,  were 

not  more  moderate  in  their  diet  than  in  their 
drefs  ;  and  the  interpolation  of  government  was 
thought  neceffary  to  reftrain  them  from  exceffes 
in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the  other.  Edward  II. 
iffued  a  proclamation  on  this  fubject,  A.D.  1216., 
to  the  following  purpofe :  "  Edward,  by  the 
66  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Lord  of  Ire- 
"  land,  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  the  Sheriffs 
"  of  London,  wifheth  health.  Whereas,  by  the 
"  outrageous  and  exceffive  multitude  of  meats 
"  and  dimes  which  the  great  men  of  our  king- 
"  dom  have  ufed,  and  flill  ufe,  in  their  caftles, 
"  and  by  perfons  of  inferior  rank  imitating  their 
"  example,  beyond  what  their  flations  require, 
"  and  their  circumflances  can  afford,  many  great 
"  evils  have  come  upon  our  kingdom,  the  health 
"  of  our  fubjecls  hath  been  injured,  their  goods 
"  have  been  confumed,  and  they  have  been  re- 
"  duced  to  poverty :  we,  being  willing  to  pu#a 
"  flop  to  thefe  exceffes,  have,  with  the  advice 
"  and  confent  of  our  council,  made  the  follow- 
"  ing  rules  and  ordinances, —  imo,  That  the 
"  great  men  of  our  kingdom  mall  have  only  two 
"  courfes  of  flefh  meats  ferved  up  to  their  tables, 
"  each  courfe  confifting  only  of  two  kinds  of 
"  flefh  meat,  except  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and 
"  the  greateft  men  of  the  land,  who  may  have 
"  an  intermeat  of  one  kind,  if  they  pleafe.  On 
"  fifh  days,  they  fhall  have  only  two  courfes  of 
"  fifh;  each  confiding  of  two  kinds,  with  an  in- 
"  termeat  of  one  kind,  if  they  pleafe.  Such  as 
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"  tranfgrefs  this  ordinance  lhall  be  feverely  pu- 
"  niflied88."  This  proclamation  was  iffued  in 
the  time  of  a  deplorable  famine,  and  we  may 
conclude,  that,  if  the  prelates  and  barons  in- 
dulged themfelves  in  fo  great  a  number  and  va- 
riety of  difhes  at  their  tables,  when  the  poor  were 
perifhing  for  want  around  them,  they  would  be* 
flill  more  profufe  in  times  of  plenty99.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  A.D.  1363.,  feveral  fump- 
tuary  laws  were  made  for  regulating  the  drefs  and 
diet  of  perfons  of  different  ranks ;  and  in  parti- 
ticular,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  fervants  of  gen- 
tlemen, merchants,  and  artificers,  fhould  have 
only  one  meal  of  flefh  or  fifti  in  the  day,  and 
that  their  other  meal  fhould  con  fill  of  milk,  but- 
ter, cheefe,  and  fuch  other  things  as  were  fuit> 
able  to  their  flation90.  But  a  contemporary  hi£ 
torian  allures  us  that  thefe  laws  had  no  effect, 
though  a  fevere  famine  raged  at  that  time.91 

The  feafls  in  this  period,  at  the  coronation  of 
kings,  the  inflallation  of  prelates,  the  marriages 
of  great  barons,  and  on  fome  other  occasions, 
were  exceedingly  profufe,  the  numbers  of  difhes 
ferved  up,  and  of  guefts  entertained,  fometimes 
amounting  to  many  thoufands.  The  coronation- 
feafl  of  Edward  III.  coil  2835!.  i8s.  2d.  equiva- 
lent to  about  40,000!.  of  our  money92.  At  the 
inftallation  of  Ralph  Abbot  of  St.  Auguftine, 

83  Ryley's  Pleadings  in  Parliament,  p.  5  52. 

*9  Monach.  Malraf.  Vita  Ed.  II.  an.  1316.     T.  Walfmg.  p.  108. 

91  Statutes  at  Large,  v.i.  p.  315.  a'  T.  Walfmg.  p.  179. 

97  Annal.de  Dunftap.  p.  66z.  , 
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Canterbury,  A.  D.  1 309.,  fix  thoufand  guefts  were 
entertained  with  a  dinner,  confifting  of  three 
thoufand  difhes,  which  coil  287!,  $s.  od.  equal 
in  efficacy  to  4300!.  in  our  times93.  4<  It  would 
"  require  a  long  treatife  (fays  Matthew  Paris)  to 
"  defcribe  the  aftonilhing  fplendour,  magnifi- 
"  cence,  and  feftivity  with  which  the  nuptials  of 
"  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  Cincia  daugh- 
<c  ter  of  Reimund  Earl  of  Provence,  were  cele- 
"  brated  at  London  A.D.  1243.  To  give  the 
"  reader  fome  idea  of  it,  in  a  few  words,  above 
"  thirty  thoufand  diihes  were  ferved  up  at  the 
"  marriage-dinner94."  The  nuptials  of  Alex- 
ander III.  of  Scotland,  and  the  Princefs  Mar- 
garet of  England,  were  folemnized  at  York, 
A.  D.  1251.,  with  Hill  greater  pomp  and  pro- 
fufion.  "  If  I  attempted  (fays  the  fame  hif- 
"  torian)  to  difplay  all  the  grandeur  of  this 
"  folemnity, — the  numbers  of  the  noble  arid 
"  illuftrious  guefts, — the  richnefs  and  variety 
"  of  the  drefles,  —  the  fumptuoufnefs  of  the 
"  feafts,-r-the  multitudes  of  the  minftrels, 
<c  mimics,  and  others  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to 
"  amufe  and  divert  the  company,  thofe  of  my 
"  readers  who  were  not  prefent  would  imagine 
"  that  I  was  impofing  upon  their  credulity.  The 
"  following  particular  will  enable  them  to  form 
"  a  judgment  of  the  whole.  The  Archbifhop  of 
"  York  made  the  King  of  England  a  prefent  of 
cc  fixty  fat  oxen,  which  made  only  one  article  of 

53  Chron.W.  Thorn,  col.  2010. 
9*  M.Paris,  p.4ii. 
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"  provifion  for  the  marriage-feaft,  and  were  aft 
"  confumed  at  that  entertainment."95 

The  art  of  cookery  was  as  much  cultivated.  Cookery. 
and  as  much  improved,  in  this  period,  as  any  of 
the  other  arts.     The  cook  in  the  Canterbury 
Tales  was  no  mean  proficient  in  his  profeffion  : 

A  coke  the!  hadde  with  them  for  the  nones, 
To  boyle  the  chikens  and  the  marie-bones, 
And  pouder  marchaunt,  tarte,  and  galengale  : 
Well  couth  he  know  a  draught  of  London  ale. 
He  couth  rofte,  boile,  grille,  and  frie, 
And  make  mortries,  and  well  bake  a  pie. 
For  blank-manger  that  made  he  with  the  beft.*5 

Chaucer,  in  the  Parfori's  Tale,  complains  of 
the  too  laboured  and  artificial  cookery  of  thofe 
times  :  "  Pride  of  the  table  apereth  alfo  full  ofle  : 
"  for  certes  riche  men  be  called  to  feftes,  and 
"  pore  folke  ben  put  away  and  rebuked.  And 
"  alfo  in  excefs  of  divers  metes  and  drinkes ; 
"  and  namely,  fuch  manerbake  metes  and  difhe 
"  metes  brenning  of  wild  fire,  peynted  and  ca- 
"  flelled  with  paper  and  famblable  wafle,  fo  that 
"  it  is  abuiion  to  think.97 

One  of  the  moft  expenfive  fingularities  attend-  Intel-meat*, 
ing  the  royal  feafts  in  this  period  confided  in  what 
they  called  intermeats.  Thefe  were  reprefenta- 
tions  of  battles,  fieges,  &c.  introduced  between 
the  courfes,  for  the  amufement  of  the  guefls. 
The  French  excelled  in  exhibitions  of  this  kind. 
At  a  dinner  given  by  Charles  V.  of  France  to  the 

9S  M.  Paris,  p. 555.  #  Chaucer's  Works,  p. 4. 

»7  Id,  p.  1 98. 
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Emperor  Charles  IV.  A.  D.  1378.,  the  following  . 
intermeat  was  exhibited.  A  ihip  with  mafts3fails, 
and  rigging,  was  feen  firft ;  (he  had  for  colours 
fhe  arms  of  the  city  of  Jerufalem  ;  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  appeared  upon  deck,  accompanied  by 
feveral  knights  armed  cap-a-pee :  the  fhip  ad- 
vanced into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  without  the 
machine  which  moved  it  being  perceptible. 
Then  the  city  of  Jerufalem  appeared*  with  all 
its  towers  lined  with  Saracens.  The  Ihip  ap- 
proached the  city;  the  Chriflians  landed,  and 
began  the  affault ;  the  befieged  made  a  gobd  de- 
defence  : ,  feveral  fcaling-1  adders  were  thrown 
down  ;  but  at  length  the  city  was  taken55.  In- 
termeats  at  ordinary  banquets  confifted  of  certain 
delicate  difhes,  introduced  between  the  courfes, 
and  defigned  rather  for  gratifying  the  taile  than 
for  fatisfying  hunger." 

Drinks.  Perfons  of  rank  and  fortune,  in  this  period,  in- 

dulged themfelves  in  a  very  liberal  ufe  of  a 
variety  of  liquors.  Ale  and  cyder  were  the  moll 
common  drinks,  of  the  people  of  England100. 
But  befides  thefe,  great  quantities  of  wines  of 
various  kinds  were  imported.  The  following 
lines  of  a  poet  who  wrote  in  this  period,  contain 
an  ample  enumeration  of  the  wines  then  known 
and  ufed  in  England : 

Ye  fhall  have  rumney  and  malefpine, 
Both  ypocrafie  and  vernage  wynej 


)S  EfTays  on  Paris,  vol.z.  p.  71. 
n  Ryley's  Placita  Parliamentaria, 
"  Opera  Petrarchi,  torn.  3.  p.  3. 
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Mountrefe  and  wyne  of  Greke, 
Both  algrade  and  defpice  eke, 
Antioche  and  baftarde, 
Pyment  alfo,  and  garnarde, 
Wine  of  Greke  and  Mufcadell, 
Both  clarc,  pyment,  and  rochell.10' 

Some  of  thefe  liquors,  as  ypocrafs,  pyment,  and 
claret,  were  compounded  of  wine,  honey,  and 
fpices  of  different  kinds,  and  in  different  propor- 
tions.    Thefe  were  confldered  as  delicacies,  and 
were  chiefly  ufed  by  perfons  of  the  higheil  rank. 
This  appears  from   the   following  precepts  of 
Henry  III.     "  We  hereby  command  you,  the 
"  keepers  of  our  wines  at  Winchefter,  to  deliver 
"  to  Robert  de  Monte  Peflulano,  fuch  wines,  and 
"  in  fiich  quantities  as  he  mall  require^  of  our 
"  wines  in  your  cuftody,  to  make  delicate  and 
"  precious  drinks  for  our  own  ufe.     Witnefs,  the 
"  king,  at  Lutegarfhall,  26th  November  1250." 
The  other  precept  contains  a  more  particular  de- 
fcription  of  thefe  delicate  drinks  :    "  We  hereby 
"  command  you,  the  keepers  of  our  wines  at 
"  York,  that  of  the  beft  wines  in  your  ciiflody, 
"  you  deliver  to  Robert  de  Monte  Peffulano  two 
<e  tons  of  white  wine  to  make  garhiofilac,  and  one 
"  ton  of  red  wine  to  make  claret  for  our  own 
"  ufe  at  the  approaching  feaft  of  Chriftmas.    We 
*c  command  alfo  the  faid  Robert  to  go  with  all 
"  fpeed  to  York,  to  make  the  faid  garhiofilac 
"  and  claret,  as  he  ufed  to  do  in  former  years."102 

101  Warton's  Hift.  Poet.  vol.  i.  p*i)?. 

Ip'  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vd.i.  p.t. 
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In  our  prefent  period,  people  of  all  ranks  made 
only  two  flated  meals  a-day,  dinner  and  flipper, 
the  former  in  the  forenoon,  the  latter  in  the  eve- 
ning.  When  Henry  Duke  of  Lancafter  took 
Richard  II.  prifoner  in  Flint  caflle,  on  the  morn- 
ing  of  Augufl2o.  A.  D.  1399.,  he  aiked  the  King, 
Hath  Your  Majefly  broke  your  fail  ?  To  which 
Richard  anfwered,  I  have  not,  for  it  is  too  early 
in  the  morning.  The  Duke  then  faid,  I  entreat 
you  to  dine  immediately ;  for  you  have  a  long 
journey  to  go :  and  the  King,  after  fome  hefi- 
tation,  commanded  the  table  to  be  covered,  and 
made  a  fhort  dinner103.  Thefe  two  meals,  and 
the  times  at  which  they  were  taken,  are  men- 
tioned  in  the  following  lines  of  Chaucer : 

For  every  day,  when  Beryn  rofe,  unwafli  he  wold  dyne, 

And  draw  hym  to  his  felefhip,  as  even  as  a  lyne^ 

And  then  come  home,  and  ete  and  foop,  and  fclepe  al  nyht.1*4 

The  Kings,  princes,  and  other  perfons  of  high  rank 

wmes.  an(j  great  fortunes,  commonly  took  a  kind  of  col- 
lation immediately  before  they  went  to  bed,  called 
the  wines,  confifting  of  delicate  cakes  and  wine 
warmed  and  mixed  with  certain  fpices.  Sir  John 
FroifTart  reckoned  it  a  piece  of  great  good  for- 
tune,  that  he  had  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his 
life  in  the  courts  of  princes,  and  thereby  had  an 
opportunity  of  receiving  the  wines,  which  had 
contributed  much  to  his  comfort  and  repofe* 

103  Froiflart,  torn.  4.  ch.uo. 

lr*  Chaucer's  Works,  p. 603.  coll. 
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The  wines  were  fometimes  given  immediately 
'after  dinner ;  and  at  the  ceremonious  vifits  of 
the  great  at  any  hour105.  The  following  lines 
contain  an  enumeration  of  fome  of  the  fpices 
known  and  ufed  in  this  period : 

There  was  ike  wexing  many  a  fpice, 

As  clowe,  gilofre,  and  licorice, 

Gingiber,  and  grein  de  Paris, 

Canell  at  fetewale  of  pris, 

And  many  a  fpice  delitable 

To  eten  whan  men  rife  fro  table.105 

The  prevailing  amufements  of  the  people  of 
Britain  of  all  ranks,  in  this  period,  appear  to  have 
been  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  their  anceilors 
in  the  former  period,  which  have  been  already 
defcribed.  Some  of  the  favourite  diverfions  of 
the  common  people  of  England  are  mentioned  in 
a  proclamation  of  Edward  III.  A.  D.  1363.,  and 
prohibited,  becaufe  they  prevented  them  from 
exercifing  archery,  "  In  former  times  the  peo- 
"  pie  of  our  kingdom,  at  their  hours  of  play,  com- 
"  monly  exercifed  themfelves  in  archery,  from 
"  which  we  derived  both  honourand  advantage. 
*  But  now  that  art  is  neglecled,  and  the  people 
"  fpend  their  time  in  throwing  ftones,  wood,  or 
"  iron  ;  in  playing  at  the  hand-ball,  foot-ball,  or 
Cf  club-ball;  in  bull-baiting  and  cock-fighting,  or 
"  in  more  ufelefs  and  difhonefl  games107/'  A 

105  Froiflart,  torn.  a.  chap.8i.  tom.3»  ch.59.  84. 

106  Chaucer's  Works,  p.  224-  col.  a. 
187  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  6.  p.4'7» 
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fimilar  proclamation  was  ifTued  two  years  after, 
in  which  the  fame  games  are  mentioned108. 
Wreftling  for  a  ram  is  defcribed  by  Chaucer,  and 
feems  to  have  been  a  common  diverfion  in  thofe 
times'09.  Afamous  wreftling  match,  A. D.  1222., 
between  the  citizens  of  London  on  one  fide,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Weftminfter  and  the  neigh- 
boliring  country  on  the  other,  for  a  ram,  termi- 
.  nated  in  a  real  battle,  in  which  much  blood  was 
fpilt,  and  the  Londoners  were  put  to  flight110. 
By  difhoneft  games,  in  the  proclamations  of  Ed- 
ward III.  we  are  probably  to  underftand  fuch 
games  of  chance  as  crofs  and  pile,  &c.  to  which 
the  common  people,  and  fome  of  their  fuperiors, 
were  even  then  too  much  addicted.  That  weak 
and  frivolous  prince,  Edward  II.  fpent  both  his 
time  and  money  in  thefe  trifling  amufements,  as 
appears  from  the  following  curious  articles  of 
account:  "  Item,  Paid  there  to  Henry,  the 
"  King's  barber,  for  money  which  he  lent  to  the 
"  King  to  play  at  crofs  and  pile,  five  (hillings. 
"  Item,  paid  there  to  Pires  Bernard,  ufher  of 
"  the  King's  chamber,  money  which  he  lent 
"  to  the  King,  and  which  he  loft  at  crofs  and 
"  pile  to  Monfieur  Robert  Wattewille,  eight 
"pence."1'1 

Tourna-         As  a  general  account  of  tournaments,  the  fa- 
mem*,       vourite  diverfiohs  of  the  great  and  brave  in  the 
middle  ages,  hath  been  already  given,  a  brief  de- 

108  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  6.  p. 468. 

>C9  Chaucer's  Work*,  p.5.  40.  "°  M.Paris,  ad  ann.  1223. 

11  Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  a.  p.  5  8. 
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fcriptionof  one,  out  of  many  that  were  celebrated 
in  Britain  in  this  period,  will  be  fufficient  to  give 
the  reader  adiftinct  ideaof  thoferenowned  amufe- 
ments.  For  this  purpofe  I  (hall  make  choice  of 
that  which  was  held  at  London  in  October  A.  D. 
1389. 112  Richard  II.  his  three  uncles,  and  his 
great  barons,  having  heard  of  a  famous  tourna- 
ment at  Paris,  at  the  entry  of  Ifabel  Queen  of 
France,  refolved  to  hold  one  of  equal  fplendour 
at  London,  in  which  fixty  Englifh  knights,  con- 
dueled  to  the  fcene  of  action  by  fixty  ladies, 
fhould  challenge  all  foreign  knights.  They  fent 
heralds  into  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Flanders,  Brabant,  Hainault,  and 
France,  to  proclaim  the  time,  place,  and  other 
circumftances  of  the  intended  tournament,  and 
to  invite  all  valorous  knights  and  fquires  to  ho- 
nour it  with  their  prefence.  This  (fays  the  hif- 
torian)  excited  a  vehement  defire  in  the  knights 
and  fquires  of  all  thefe  countries  to  go  to  this 
tournament,  fome  to  fee  the  manners  and  equi- 
pages of  the  Englifh,  and  others  to  tourney.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  lifts  were  prepared  in  Smith- 
field,  and  chambers  erected  around  them,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  King,  Queen,  princes, 
lords,  ladies,  heralds,  and  other  fpeetators.  When 
the  time  approached,  prodigious  numbers  of 
great  perfons  of  both  fexes,  attended  by  nume- 
rous retinues,  arrived  in  London.  On  the  firil 
Sunday  of  October,  which  was  the  firft  day  of 

112  See  vol.6,  p. 3 68,  &c. 
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the  tournament,  between  two  and  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  iixty  fine  horfes,  with  rich  fur- 
niture, f or  the  j ufts,  iffued  one  by  one  from  the 
tower,  each  conducted  by  a  fquire  of  honour, 
and  proceeded  in  a  flow  pace  through  the  flreets 
of  London  to  Smithfield,  attended  by  a  nume- 
rous band  of  trumpeters  and  other  minftrels.  Im- 
mediately after,fixty  young  ladies,  richly  dreffed, 
riding  on  palfries,  iflued  from  the  fame  place, 
and  each  lady  leading  a  knight  completely  armed, 
by  a  filver  chain,  they  proceeded  flowly  to  the 
field.     When  they  arrived  there,  the  ladies  were 
lifted  from  their  palfries,  and  conducted  to  the 
chambers    provided    for    them ;    the    knights 
mounted  their  horfes,  and  began  the  jufls,  in 
which  they  exhibited  fuch  feats  of  valour  and 
dexterity,  as  excited  the  admiration  of  the  fpec- 
tators.     When  the  approach  of  night  put  an  end 
tothe  jufts,  the  company  repaired  to  the  palace  of 
theBiftiop  of  London,  in  St. Paul's  ftreet,  where 
the  King  and  Queen  then  reiided,  and  the  fupper 
was  prepared.  The  ladies,  knights,  and  heralds, 
who  had  been  appointed  judges,  gave  one  of  the 
prizes,  a  crown  of  gold,  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Paul, 
as  the  beft  performer  among  the  foreign  knights, 
and  the  other  a  rich  girdle,  adorned  with  gold 
and  precious  ftones,to  theEarlof  Huntington,as 
the  beft  performer  of  the  Englifli.    After  a  fump- 
tuous  fupper,  the  ladies  and  knights  fpent  the 
whole  night  in  dancing.  The  tournaments,  with 
nearly  the  fame  folemnities,  were  continued  on 
Monday,  Tuefday,  Wednefday,  Thurfday,  and 
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Friday.  On  Saturday,  the  court,  with  all  the 
company,  removed  to  Windfor,  where  the  jufls, 
feading,  and  other  diverfions,  were  renewed,  and 
laded  feveral  days.  At  length  the  King,  having 
prefented  the  foreign  ladies,  lords,  and  knights, 
with  valuable  gifts,  they  returned  to  their  feveral 
countries,  highly  pleafed  with  the  entertainment 
they  had  received"3.  This  was  evidently  more 
fplendid  and  more  expeniive  than  any  of  the  di- 
verfions of  the  prefent  age.  Thefe  tournaments 
were  admirably  calculated  to  inflame  the  young 
nobility  and  gentry  with  an  ardent  defire  of  ex- 
celling in  martial  exercifes,  as  they  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  difplaying  their  accomplimments 
in  the  mod  public  manner,  and  thereby  acquir- 
ing the  applaufe  of  the  great  and  the  favour  of 
the  fair. 

Dancing  was  a  favourite  diverfion  on  all  fedive  Dancing. 
occafions  in  this  period ;  and  perfons  of  the 
highed  rank  and  graved  characters  did  not  dif- 
dain  to  mingle  in  the  dance.  ,It  appears,  from 
the  record  of  the  coronation  of  Richard  II.  that 
after  the  coronation-dinner,  the  King,  prelates, 
nobles,  knights,  and  the  red  of  the  company, 
fpent  the  afternoon  in  dancing  in  Wedminder- 
hall,  to  the  mufic  of  the  mindrels.114 

Mummeries  and  difguifings,  the  mafquerades  Difguif- 
of  the  middle  ages,   were  introduced  in   this  mss* 
period.     They  are  mentioned  by  Mattnew  Paris, 
in  his  account  of  the  marriage  of  Alexander  III. 

113  Froiflart,  torn.  4.  p.  90. 
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of  cotland,  with  the  Princefs  of  England,  at 
York,  A.  D.  1252.5  and  made  commonly  a  part 
of  the  diverfions  at  the  great  feftivals  in  the 
courts  of  kings  in  thofe  times115.     In  the  year 
1348;,  eighty  tunics  of  buckram,  forty-two  vifors, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  whimfical  dreffes, 
were  provided  for  the  difguifings  at  court,  at  the 
feaftof  Chriftmas116.     A  moft  magnificent  mum- 
mery or  difguifing  was  exhibited  by  the  citizens 
of  London,  A.  D.  1377.,  for  the  amufement  of 
Richard  Prince  of  Wales,  in  which  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  perfons  were  dif- 
guifed"7.     A  mod  fatal  accident  happened  at 
one  of  thefe  mummeries  at  the  court  of  France, 
A.  0.1388.     Charles  VI.  who  was  then  young 
and  frolicfome,  and  five  young  noblemen,  ap- 
peared like  favage  men,  clothed  in  robes  of  linen, 
exactly  fitted  to  their  bodies,  covered  from  head 
to  foot,  with  a  reprefentation  of  long  hair,  made 
of  linen  threads  fixed  to  their  linen  robes  with 
pitch.     A  flambeaux   accidentally   fet    fire    to 
the  counterfeit  hair  of  one   of  thefe  feeming 
favages,  and  in  a  moment,  five  of  them,  who 
were  near  each  other,  were  all  in  flames.     Four 
of  them  were  burnt  to  death,  and  the. fifth  pre- 
ferved  his  life  by  throwing  himfelf  into  a  large 
veffelfull  of  water,  which  happened  to  be  near: 
the  King  was  faved   by  being  fortunately  at 
a   little  diftance118.     At   thefe   great  feftivals, 

115  M.  Paris,  ad  an.  1 252.          "6  Warton  Hift.  Poet.  v.  i.  p.338. 
117  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  p.  71.  quarto,  A.  D.  1599. 
-418  FrouTart,  tom-4-  ch.jz. 
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the  whole  company  fometimes  wore  mafks ; 
and  on  thefe  oceafions  no  great  regard,  it  is  fakl, 
was  paid  to  decency.  "9 

Pageants,  at  the  triumphant  eatries  of  princes  Pageants. 
into  their  capitals,  were  not  unknown  in  this 
period.  The  citizens  of  London  expended  great 
fums  on  pageants,  as  well  as  in  prefents,  at  the 
public  entry  of  Richard  II.  and  his  queen,  A.D. 
1392. 12°  Thofe  exhibited  at  Paris,  at  the  entry 
of  Ifabel  of  Bavaria,  queen  to  Charles  VI.,  were 
numerous  and  magnificent, but  ftrongly  tinctured 
with  the  grofs  fuperilition  of  the  age.  When  the 
Queen  approached  the  gate  of  St.  Dennis  in  her 
litter,  fhe  beheld  a  reprefentation  of  heaven,  with 
clouds  and  ftars,  and  many  children,  in  imitation 
of  angels,  ringing  moil  melodiouily,  and  in  the 
midfl  of  them  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with 
the  infant  in  her  arms,  playing  with  a  little  mill 
made  of  a  large  nut.  At  the  next  gate  fhe  be- 
held another  heaven,  more  glorious  than  the 
firfl,  in  which  were  many  angels  finging,  and  an 
image  of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoil, 
fitting  in  majefty  on  his  throne.  When  fhe 
came  near  the  gate  two  angels  defcended  and  .  « 
placed  a  crown  of  gold,  adorned  with  precious 
flones,  upon  her  head,  and  then  afcended,  fing- 
ing certain  verfes  in  her  praife. I2r 

At  grand  feflivals,  the  palaces  of  princes,  and  Multitude 
the  caflles  of  great  barons,  were  crowded  with 
hundreds  of  minftrels,  mimicks,  jugglers,  turn- 

119  Memoires  fur  Chevalerie,  torn.  2.  p. 68. 

120  Knyghton,  col  2740.  2l  Froiflart,  torn. 4.  ch.a. 
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biers,  rope-dancers,  &c.  who  exhibited,  in  their 
different  ways,  for  the  amufement  of  the  com- 
pany. Some  of  their  exhibitions  were  abundantly 
ridiculous.  At  one  time,  for  example,  a  horfe 
danced  upon  a  rope,  and  two  oxen  rode  upon 
horfes,  and  founded  trumpets.  "* 

Sports  of        The  fondnefs  of  princes,  nobles,  and  gentle- 
the  field.    nien  fQr  tjie  fports  Of  the  field,  was  as  great  in 

this  as  it  had  been  in  the  former  period.  Thefe 
fports  were  the  chief  joy  and  bulinefs  of  their 
lives  ;  horfes,  hounds,  and  hawks,  were  the  fa- 
vourite topics  of  their  converfation  ;  and  fome 
of  them,  we  are  told,  kept  no  fewer  than  iixteen 
hundred  dogs  for  the  chace123  A  royal  hunting 
was  as  splendid,  and  almoft  as  expenfive,  as 
a  royal  tournament.  When  the  kings  of  France, 
Scotland,  and  Cyprus  were  in  England,  A.D. 
1363.,  Edward  III.  proclaimed  a  royal  hunting, 
to  which  he  invited  thofe  kings,  all  the  French 
'hoftages,  and  all  his  own  nobility.  If  we  re- 
flect on  the  number  and  quality  of  the  perfons 
invited,  the  greatnefs  of  their  retinues,  and 
their  fondnefs  of  this  kind  of  fport,  we  may  form 
fome  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this  hunting. 
The  fcenes  of  this  famous  fport  were  the  foreils 
of  Rogyngan,  Clyne,  Schyrewood,  and  feveral 
other  forefls,  woods,  and  chaces,  from  which 
we  may  conclude,  that  it  continued  a  confider- 
able  time124.  Wolves  were  not  extirpated  out  of 
England  fo  early  as  is  commonly  believed.  This 

12  Memoiree  fur  Chevalerie,  torn.  I.  p. 347.     M.  Paris,  an.  1 236. 

I24  Knyghton,  col.a6a;. 
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appears  from  a  commiffion  granted  fry  Edward  I. 
A.D.  1281.,  to  his  faithful  and  well-beloved  fer- 
vant  Peter  Corbet,  to  hunt  and  deflroy  all  the 
wolves  he  could  find  in  the  counties  of  Gloucef- 
ter,  Worcefter,  Hereford,  Salop,  and  Stafford.125 

There  is  fufficient  evidence,  that  certain  amufe-  Theatrical 
ments  or  fports,  which  are  called  by  the  hiflorians  diverl 
of  thofe  times  theatrical,  where  known  and  ad- 
mired in  this  period.  The  monk  of  Malmfbury, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Edward  II.,  acquaints  us, 
that  Walter  Reynolds,  made  Archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury A.D.  1214.,  was  not  a  man  of  much 
learning ;  but  that  he  had  gained  the  favour  of 
the  King  by  his  great  fkill  in  theatrical  plays,  of 
which  he  was  fuperintendant I26.  But  thofe 
theatrical  exhibitions  were  probably  no  other 
than  the  awkward  reprefentations  of  fcripture- 
hiftories,  which  were  called  myjlerles  and  miracles^ 
and  have  been  already  defcribed127.  Thefe  myf- 
teries  were  originally  a  kind  of  religious,  or 
rather  fuperflitious  ceremonies,  exhibited  in 
monafleries  and  churches,  by  the  monks  and 
clergy;  but  they  afterwards  became  alfo  fecular 
amufements,  and  were  acted  by  the  laity.  The 
moft  interefling  hiflorical  paffages,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament,  were  reprefented,  at 
Chefler,  A.D.  1327.,  at  the  expence  of  the  dif- 
ferent incorporated  companies  of  that  city,  and 
probably  by  the  members  of  thefe  companies 
and  their  fervants.  In  the  myftery  of  the  crea- 

125  Rym.  Feed.  torn. 2.  p.i68. 

126  Monach.  Malmf.  Vit.  Ed.  If.  p.  14^ 
1:*  Stetvol.  6.  p.  3  74- 
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tion,  which  was  adled  by  the  drapers,  the  per- 
fons  who  reprefented  Adam  and  Eve  appeared 
quite  naked,  without  blufhing  themfelves,  or  giv- 
ing  any  offence  to  the  fpeclators128.  The  myf- 
tery  of  the  deluge,  which  was  acted  by  the 
dyers,  contained  a  violent  altercation  between 
Noah  and  his  wife,  who  abfolutely  refufed  to 
enter  the  ark  ;  and  when  me  was  forced  into  it, 
gave  her  hufband  a  hearty  blow  on  the  ear129. 
Moralities  were  a  kind  of  interludes,  in  which 
the  virtues  and  vices,  the  human  faculties  and 
paffions,  &c.  were  perfonified,  and  fpeeches 
formed  for  them,  illuftrating  and  recommend- 
ing a  certain  moral. 

Tragedies  The  words  comedy  and  tragedy  occur  in  fome 
and  come-  of  fag  authors  of  this  period  :  but  it  plainly  ap- 
pears, that  by  comedies  they  meant  only  pleafant 
facetious  (lories,  calculated  to  produce  laughter: 
and  by  tragedies,  tales  of  woe,  adapted  to  excite 
terror,  grief,  and  pity.  Many  of  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales  are  in  the  facetious  ftrain,  and 
are  therefore  called  comedies  j  fome  of  them 
are  mournful  ftories,  and  are  called  tragedies. 
He  gives  this  lad  name  to  his  poem  of  Troilus 
and  Crefide : 

Go>  litil  boke,  go>  litil  tragedie, 

There  God  my  makir  yet  er  that  I  die, 

So  fende  me  might  to  make  fome  comedie.  '3* 

Tragedy  is  thus  defcribed  by  Chaucer's  monk 
in  the  prologue  to  his  tale : 

128  Warton,  Hift.  Poet.  vol.  i.  p.  343. 

"»  Id,  vol. *.  p.i79.  I3°  Chaucer's  Work*,  p. 333. 
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Tragidy  is  to  tell  a  certaine  ftory, 

As  olde  bokis  makin  ofte  memory, 

Of  'hem  that  ftode  in  grete  profperity, 

And  be  fallin  out  of  ther  hie  degre 

In  to  mifery,  and  endid  wretchedly ; 

And  thei  ben  verfifyid  comenly, 

Of  fixe  fete,  whiche  men  clepen  hexametron : 

In  profe  eke  ben  enditid  many  one, 

And  in  metre,  many  a  fondry  wife, 

Lo  !  this  ought  enough  you  for  to  fuffice.UI 

The  monk  propofed  to  tell  a  few  tragedies,  of 
which  he  had  one  hundred  in  his  cell;  and  his 
tale  accordingly  confifts  of  feventeen  fliort  ilories 
of  perfons  who  had  fallen  from  great  prolperity 
into  great  adverfity. 

Tragetours,  as  they  were  then  called,  or  jug-  Trage- 
glers,  contributed  to  the  amufement  of  thofe  who  tours  or 
could  afford  to  pay  them  for  their  exhibitions, jugg  er 
which  tended  to  excite  furprife  and  admiration, 
by  certain  tricks  and  appearances  which  impofed 
upon  the  fenfes  of  the  fpeclators.     Several  of 
thefe  exhibitions  are  defcribed  by  Chaucer,  of 
which  it  will  be  fufficient  to  produce  one  ex- 
ample : 

For  I  am  fikir  there  be  fciences, 
By  whiche  men  make  divers  aparences, 
Soche  as  thefe  fotill  tragetores  plaie ; 
For  oft  at  feftis  have  I  well  herd  faie, 
That  tragitors  within  an  halle  large, 
Have  made  to  come  in  watir  and  a  barge, 
And  in  the  halle  rowin  up  and  doun  j 
Sometime  hath  femid  come  a  grim  lioun : 


«"  Chaucer's  Works,  p.  161. 
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And  fometime  flouris  fpring  as  in  a  mede : 
Sometime  a  vine,  and  grapis  white  and  redej 
Sometime  a  caftil  alle  of  lime  and  fteme, 
And  whan  'hem  likid  voidin  'hem  anon  ; 
Thus  femid  it  to  every  mann'is  fight.13* 

Gameiof       Games  of  chance  appear  to  have  been  nearly 
chance.      ^Q  fame  jn  ^js  ancj  fag  preceding  period,  and 

to  have  been  purfued  with  equal  ardour  in  both. 
Cards,  which  have  long  been  the  chief  inftru- 
ments  of  gaming,  both  for  gain  and  for  amufe- 
ment,  were  invented  towards  the  conclulion  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  by  Jaquemin  Gringon- 
neur,  a  painter  in  Paris  ;  but  as  I  have  met  with 
no  evidence  that  they  were  ufed  in  Britain  be- 
fore the  end  of  our  prefent  period,  their  hiflory 
muft  be  referred  to  the  feventh  chapter  of  the 
fifth  book  of  this  work.133 

132  Chaucer's  Works,  p.no,  Hi. 
I3*  EfTays  upon  Paris,  vol.  i.  p.  2*8. 
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Magna  Carta  Regis  Henrici  III.  xii  die  Novem- 
bris  MCCXVL,  anno  regni  i. 

HENRICUS  Dei  Gratia  Rex  Anglic  Dominus  Hyber- 
nie  Dux  Normannie  Aquitanie  et  comes  Ande- 
gavie  archiepifcopis  epifcopis  abbatibus  comitibus  baroni- 
busjufticiariisforeftariis  vicecomitibus  prepofitis  miniftris 
ballivis  et  omnibus  fidelibus  fuis  falutem  Sciatis  non  intuitu 
Dei  et  pro  falute  anime  noftre  et  omnium  anteceflbrum  et 
fucceflbrum  noftrorum  ad  honorem  Dei  et  exaltationem 
fancle  ecclefie  et  emendationem  regni  noftri  per  confilium 
venerabilium  patrum  noftrorum  domimi  Gualonis  titulo 
fancti  Martini  prefbiteri  cardinalis  apoftolie  fedatis  legati 
Petri  Wint'  R.  de  fanao  Afapho  J.  Bathon'  et  Glafton' 
S.  Exon'  R.  Ciceftr'  W.  Coventr'  B.  RofP  H.  Landav* 
Menevens'  Bangor'  et  S.  Wygorn*  epifcoporum  et  nobi- 
lium  virorum  Willielmi  MarefcalliJ  comitis  Penbroc* 
Ranulfi  comitis  Ceftr'  Willielmi  de  Ferrar'  comitis  Dereb' 
Willielmi  comitis  Albemarie  Huberti  de  Burgo  jufticiarn 
noftri  Savarici  de  Malo  Leone  Willielmi  Brigwerr'  patris 
E  E  4  Willielmi 
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No.  I.  Willielmi  Brigwerr'  filii  Roberti  de  Curtenai  Falkefiii  de 
Breante  Reginald!  de  Vautort  Walteri  de  Lafcy  Hugonis 
de  Mortuo  Mari  Johannis  de  Monemute  Walteri  de  Bello 
Campo  Walteri  de  Clifford  Roberti  de  Mortuo  Mari 
Willielmi  de  Cantiiup'  Mathei  filii  Hereberti  Johannis 
Marifcalli  Alani  Baflet  Philippi  de  Albiniaco  Johannis 
Extranei  et  aliorum  fidelium,  noftrorum  Inprimis  con- 
ceflifie  Deo  et  hac  prefenti  carta  noftra  confirmafle  pro 
nobis  et  heredibus  noftris  inperpetuum  quod  Angiicana 
ecclefia  libera  fit  et  habeat  jura  fua  integra  et  libertates 
fuas  illefas  Conceflimus  etiam  omnibus  liberis  hominibus 
regni  noftri  pro  nobis  et  heredibus  noftris  imperpetuum 
omnes  libertates  fubfcriptas  habendas  et  tenendas  eis  et 
heredibus  fuis  de  nobis  et  heredibus  noftris  Si  quis  comi- 
tum  vel  baronum  noftrorum  five  aliorum  tenentium  de 
nobis  in  capite  per  fervitium  militare  mortuus  fuerit  et 
cum  deceflerit  heres  fuus  plene  etatis  fuerit  et  relevium 
debeat  habeat  hereditatem  fuam  per  antiquum  relevium  fci- 
licet  heres  vel  heredes  comitis  de  baroniacomitis integra  per 
centum  libras  heres  vel  heredes  baronis  de  baronia  integra 
per  centum  libras  heres  vel  heredes  militis  de  feodo  militis 
integro  per  centum  folidos  ad  plus  et  qui  minus  debuerit 
minus  det  fecundum  antiquam  confuetudinem  feodorum 
Si  autem  heres  alicujus  talium  fuerit  infra  etatem  dominus 
ejus  non  habeat  cuftodiam  ejus  nee  terre  fue  antiquam 
homagium  ejus  ceperit  et  poftquam  talis  heres  fuerit  in 
cuftodia  cum  ad  etatem  pervenerit  fcilicet  viginti  unius 
ann'  habeat  hereditatem  fuam  fine  relevio  et  fine  fine  ita 
tamen  quod  fi  ipfe  dum  infra  etatem  fuerit ;  fiat  miles 
nichilominus  terra  remaneat  in  cuftodia  domini  fui  ufque 
ad  terminum  predi£tum.  Cuftos  terre  hujufmodi  heredis 
qui  infra  etatem  fuerit  non  capiat  de  terra  heredis  nifi 
rationabiles  exitus  et  rationabiles  confuetudines  et  rationa- 
bilia  fervicia  et  hoc  fine  deftru£Hone  et  vafto  hominum 
vel  rerum  et  fi  nos  commiferimus  cuftodiam  alicujus  talis 
terre  vicecomiti  vel  alicui  alii  qui  de  exitibus  terre  illius 

nobis 
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nobis  refpondere  debeat  et  ille  deftru&ionem  de  cuftodia 
fecerit  vel  vaftum  nos  ab  illo  capiemus  emendam  et  terra 
committatur  duobus  legalibus  et  difcretis  hominibus  de 
feodo  illo  qui  de  exitibus  nobis  refpondeant  vel  ei  cui  illos 
affignaverimus   et   fi  dederimus  vel  vendiderimus  alicui 
cuftodiam  alicujus  ^talis  terre  et  ille  deftru&ionem  inde 
fecerit  vel  vaftum  amittnt  ipfam  cuftodiam  et  tradatur  duo- 
bus  legalibus  et  difcretis  hominibus  de  feodo  illo  qui  fimi- 
liter  nobis  refpondeant  ficut  predictum  eft     Cuftos  autem        5 
quamdiu  cuftodiam  terre  habuerit  fuftentet  domos  parcos 
vivarios  ftagna  molendina  et  cetera  ad  illam  terram  perti-  ' 
nentia  de  exitibus  terre  ejufdem  et  reddat  heredi  cum  ad 
plenam  etatem  pervenerit  terram  fuam  totam  inftauratam 
de  carrucis  et  omnibus  aliis  rebus    ad  minus  fecundum 
quod  illam  recepit     Hec  omnia  obferventur  de  cuftodiis 
archiepifcopatuum  epifcopatuum  abbatiarum  prioratuum 
ecclefiarum  et  dignitatum  vacantium  excepto  quod  cuftodie 
hujufmodi  vendi  non  debent    Heredes  maritentur  abfque        <$ 
difparagatibne.      Vidua  poft  mortem   mariti  fui  ftatim  et        j 
fine  difficultate  aliqua  habeat  maritagium  fuum  et  heredita- 
tem  fuam  nee  aliquid  det  pro  dote  fua  vel  pro  maritagio  vel 
hereditate  fua  quam  hereditatemmaritus  fuus  et  ipfa  tenue- 
rint  die  obitus  ipfius  mariti  et  maneat  in  domo  mariti  fui 
per  quadraginta  dies  poft  mortem  ipfius  mariti  fui  infra 
quos  ei  affinetur  dos  fua  nifi  prius  ei  fuerit  aflignata  vel 
nifi  domus  ilia  fit  caftrum  et  fi  de  caftro  recefferit  ftatim 
provideatur  ei  domus  competens    in  qua   poffit    honefte 
morari  quoufque  dos  fua  ei  aflignetur  fecundum  quod  pre-        8 ' 
dictum  eft      Nulla  vidua  diftringatur  ad  fe  maritandum 
dum  voluerit  vivere  fine  marito  ita  tamen  quod  fecuritatem 
faciat  quod  fe  non  maritabit  fine  aflenfu  noftro  fi  de  nobis       p 
tenuerit  vel  fine  aiTenfu  domini  fui  fi  de  alio  tenuerit.  Nos 
vero  vel  ballivi  noftri  non  faifiemus  terram  aliquam  neC 
redditum  pro  debito  aliquo  quamdiu  catalla  debitoris  pre- 
fentia  fufficiunt  ad  debitum  reddendum  et  ipfi  debitor  para- 
tus  fit  inde  fatisfacere  ne  plegii  ipfius  debitoris  diftrin- 

gantur 
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No.  I.  gantur  quamdiu  ipfe  capitalis  debitor  fufficiat  ad  folu- 
tionem  debiti  et  fi  capitalis  debitor  defecerit  in  folutione 
debiti  non  habens  unde  reddat  aut  reddere  nolit  cum  poflit 
plegii  refpondeant  de  debito  et  fi  voluerint  habeant  terras 
et  redditus  debitoris  quoufque  fit  eis  fatisfaftum  de  debito 
quod  ante  pro  eo  folverint  nifi  capitalis  debitor  monftra- 

10  verit  fe  inde  efle  quietum  verfus  eofdem  plegios    Civitas 
London*  habeat  omnes  antiquas  libertates  et  liberas  con- 
fuetudines  fuas     Preterea  volumus  et  concedimus  quod 
omnes  alie  civitates  et  burgi  et  ville  et  barones  de  quinque 
portubus  et   omnes  portus  habeant   omnes  libertates  et 

1 1  liberas  confuetudines  fuas     Nullus  diftringatur  ad  facien- 
dum majus  fervicium  de  feodo  militis  nee  de  alio  libero 

12  tenemento  quam  inde   debetur    Communia  placita  non 
fequantur  curiam  noftram  fed  teneantur  in  aliquo  certo 

13  loco     Recognitiones  de  nova   difTeifina    de  morte  ante- 
ceflbris  de  ultima  prefentatione  non  capiantur  nifi  in  fuis 
comitatibus  et  hoc  modo     Nos  vel  fi  extra  regnum  fueri- 
mus  capitalis  jufticiarius  nofter  mittemus  duos  judiciaries 
per  unumquemque  comitatum  per  quatuor  vices  in  anno 
qui  cum  quatuor  militibus  cujuflibet  commitatus   eleclis 
per  comitatum  capiant  in  comitatu  in  die  et  loco  comita- 

j  A  tus  aflifas  predi&as  Et  fi  in  die  comitatus  affife  predi&e 
capi  non  poflint  tot  milites  et  libere  tenentes  remaneant 
de  illis  qui  interfuerint  comitatui  die  illo  per  quos  poflint 
fufficienter  judicia  fieri  fecundum  quod  negotium  fuerit 

13  majus  vel  minus  Liber  homo  non  amercietur  pro  parvo 
deli£lo  nifi  fecundum  modum  ipfius  delicti  et  pro  magno 
deli<Sto  fecundum  magnitudinern  delicti  falvo  contene- 
mentofuo  et  mercator  eodem  modo  falva  mercandifa  fua  et 
villanus  eodem  modo  amercietur  falvo  wainnagio  fuo  fi 
incident  in  mifericordiam  noftram  et  nulla  predi&arum 
mifericordiarum  ponatur  nifi  per  facramentum  proborum 

I0-  et  legalium  hominum  de  vifneto  Comites  et  barones  non 
amercientur  nifi  per  pares  fuos  et  non  nifi  fecundum  mo- 

1 7  dum  delicti  Nullus  clericus  amercietur  nifi  fecundum 

formam 
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formam  prediftorum  et  non  fecundum  quantitatem  bene-      No.  I. 

ficii   fui  ecclefiaftici      Nee  villa  nee   homo  diftringatur 

1 8 
facere  pontes  ad  riparias   nifi  qui  ab  antique  et  de  jure 

facere  debet  'Nullus  vicecomes  conftabularius  coronatores     ip 
vel  alii  ballivi  noftri   teneant  placita  corone    noftre     Si     20 
aliquis  tenens  de  nobis  laicum  feodum  moriatur  et  vice- 
comes  vel  ballivus  nofter  oftendat  literas  noftras  patentes 
de  fummonitione  noftra  de  debito  quod  defunct  us  nobis 
debuit  liceat  vicecomiti  vel  ballivo  noftro  attachiare  et  im- 
breviare  catalla  defuncli  inventa  in  laico  feodo  ad  valen- 
tiam  illius  debiti  per  vifum  legalium  hominum  ita  tamen 
quod  nichil  inde  amoveatur  donee  perfolvatur  nobis  debi- 
tum  quod  clarum  fuerit  et  refiduum  relinquatur  execute- 
ribus  ad  faciendum  teftamentum  defun&i  et  fi  nichil  nobis 
debeatur  ab  ipfo  omnia    catalla   cedant  defun&o   falvis 
uxori  ipfius   et  puerus   fuis  rationabilibus  partibus  fuis 
Nullus  conftabularius  vel  ejus  ballivus  capiat  blada  vel     21 
alia  catalla  alicujus  qui  non  fit  de  villa  ubi  caftrum  fuum 
eft  nifi  ftatim  inde  reddat  denarios  aut  refpe&um  inde 
habere   poflit   de  voluntate  venditoris  fi  autum  de  villa 
fuerit  teneatur  infra  tresfeptimanas  precium  reddere  Nul-     22 
lus  conftabularius  diftringat  aliquem  militem  ad  dandum 
denarios  pro  cuftodia  caftri  fi  ipfe  earn  facere  voluerit  in 
propria  perfona  fua  per  alium  probum  hominem  fi  ipfe 
earn  facere  non  poflit  propter  rationabilem  caufam  et  fi  nos 
duxerimus  vel  miferimus  eum  in  exercitum  erit  quietus 
de  cuftodia  fecundum  quantitatem  temporis  quo  per  nos 
fuerit  in  exercitu.     Nullus  vicecomes  vel  ballivus  nofter     23 
vel   alius  capiat  equos  vel  care&as   alicujus  pro  cariagio 
faciendo  nifi  reddat  liberationem  antiquitus  ftatutam  fcili- 
cet  pro  carefta  ad  duos  equos  decem  denarios  per  diem  et 
pro  care&a  ad  tres  equos  quatuordecim  denarios  per  diem 
Nee  nos  nee  ballivi  noftri  capiemus  alienum  bofcum  ad     24 
caftra  vel  alia  agenda  noftra  nifi  per  voluntatem  ipfius  cujus 
bofcus  ille  fuerit     Nos  non  tenebimus  terras  eorum  qui     25 
conyi&i  fuerint  de  felonia  nifi  per  unum  annum  et  unum 

diem 
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No.  I.      diem  et  tune  reddantur  terre  dominis  feodorum    Omnes 
kydelii  de   cetero  deponantur  penitus  per  Thamifiam  et 

26  Medeweiam  et  per  totam  Angliam  nifi  per  cofteram  maris 

27  Breve  quod  vocatur  Precipe  de  cetero  non  fiat  alicui  de 
aliquo  tenemento  unde  liber  homo  amittere  poflit  curiam 

$j  fuam  Una  menfura  vim  fit  per  totum  regnum  noftrum  et 
una  menfura  cervifie  et  una  menfura  bladi  fcilicet  quar- 
terium  London*  et  una  latitude  panorum  tin£torum  et 
ruflettorum  et  haubergettorum  fcilicet  due  ulne  infra  liftas 

29  De  ponderibus  autem  fit  ut  de  menfuris    Nichil  detur  de 
cetero  pro  brevi  inquifitionis  de  vita  vel  membris  fed  gratis 

30  concedatur  et  non  negetur    Si  aliquis  teneat  de  nobis  per 
feodifirmam  vel  fokagium  vel  per  burgagium  et  de  alio 
terram  teneat  per  fervicium  militare  nos  non  habebimus 
cuftodiam  heredis  nee  terre  fue  que  eft  de  feodo  alterius 
occafione  illius  feodifirme  vel  fokagii   vel    burgagii  nee 
habebimus  cuftodiam  illius  feodifirme  vel  fokagii  vel  bur- 
gagii nifi  ipfa  feodifirma  debeat  fervicium  militare.     Nos 
non  habebimus  cuftodiam  heredis  vel  terre  alicujus  quam 
tenet  de  alio  per  fervicium  militare  occafione  alicujus  parve 
ferganterie  quam  tenet  de  nobis  per  fervicium  reddendi 

oj  nobis  cultellos  vel  fagittas  vel  hujufmodi  Nullus  ballivus 
ponat  de  cetero  aliquem  ad  legem  fimplici  loquela  fua  fine 

32  teftibus  fidelibus  ad  hoc  indu£lis    Nullus  liber  homo  capia- 
tur  vel  imprifonetur  aut  difleifiatur  aut  utlagetur  aut  exulet 
aut  aliquo  alio  modo  deftruatur  nee  fuper  eum  ibimus  nee 
fuper  eum  mittemus  nifi  per  legale  judiciumpariumfuorum 

33  vel  per  legem  terre     Nulli  vendemus  nulli  negabimus  aut 

34  differemus  rectum  aut  jufticiam     Omnes  mercatores  nifi 
publice  ante  prohibiti  fuerint  habeant  falvum  et  fecurum 
exire  de  Anglia  et  venire  in  Angliam  et  morari  et  ire  per 
Angliam  tarn  per  terram  quam  per  aquas  ad  emendum  et 
vendendum  fine  omnibus  malis  toltis  per  antiquas  et  rectas 
confuetudines  preterquam  in  tempore  guerre  et  fi  fmt  de 
terra  contra  nos  guerrina  et  fi  tales  inveniantur  in  terra 
noftra  in  principle  guerre  attachientur  fine  damprio  cor- 

porum 
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pOTuni  vel  rerum  donee  fciatur  a  nobis  vel  a  capital!  jufti-      No.  I. 
ciario  noftro  quomodo  mercatores  terre  noftre  traclentur 
qui  tune  invenientur  in  terra  contra  nos  guerrina  et  fi 
noftri  falvi  fint  ibi  alii  falvi  fint  in  terra  noftra      Si  quis     35 
tenuerit  de  aliqua  efcaeta  ficut  de  honore  Walingeford 
Notingeham  Bolon'  Lancaftr'  vel  de  aliis  efcaetis  que  funt 
in  manu  noftra  et  funt  baronie  et  obierit  heres  ejus  non 
det  aliud  relevium  nee  faciat  nobis  aliud  fervicium  quam 
faceret  baroni  fi  terra  ilia  eflet  in  manu  baronis  et  nos 
eodem  modo  earn  tenebimus  quo  baroneam  tenuit      Ho-     36 
mines  qui    manent  extra  foreftam  non  veniant  de  cetero 
coram  jufticiariis  noftris  de  forefta  per  communes  fum~ 
monitiones  nifi  fint  in  placito  vel  plegii  alicujus  vel  ali- 
quorum  qui  attachiati  funt  pro  forefta      Omnes  barones     37 
qui  fundaverint  abbatias  unde  habent  cartas  regum  Anglie 
vel  antiquam  tenuram  habeant  earum    cuftodiam  cum 
vacaverint  ficut  habere  debent  et  ficut  fupra  declaratum  eft 
Omnes  forefte  que  afForeftate  funt  tempore  regis  Johannis     38 
patris  noftri  ftatim  deafforeftentur  et  ita  fiat  de  ripariis  que 
per  eundem  Johannem  tempore  fuo  pofite  funt  in  defenfo 
Nullus  capiatur  vel  imprifonetur  propter  appellum  fernine     39 
de  morte  alterius  quam  viri  fui     Et  fi  Rex  Johannes  pater     40 
nofter  diflaifierint  vel  elongaverit  Wallenfes  de  terris  vel 
libertatibus  vel  aliis  rebus  fine  legali  judicio  parium  fuorum 
in  Anglia  vel  in  Wallia  eis  ftatim  reddantur  et  fi  contentio 
fuper  hoc  orta  fuerit  tunc.inde  fiat  in  marchia  per  judicium 
parium  fuorum  de   tenementis  Anglie  fecundum  legem 
Anglie  de  tenementis  Wallie  fecundum  legem  Wallie  de 
tenementis  marchie  fecundum  legem  marchie  idem  facient 
Wallenfes  nobis  et  noftris     Omnes  autem  iftas  confuetu-     41 
dines  predi&as  et  libertates  quas  nos  conceflimus  in  regno 
noftro  tenendas  quantum  ad  nos  pertinet  erga   noftros 
omnes  de  regno  noftro   tam  clerici  quam  laici  obfervent 
quantum   ad  fe   pertinet  erga  fuos     Quia  vero  quedam     42 
capitula  in  priore  carta  continebantur  que  gravia  et  dubita- 
bilia  videbantur  fcilicet  de  fcutagiis  et  auxiliis  affidendis  de 

debitis 
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No.  I.  debitis  Judeorum  et  aliorum  et  de  libertate  exeundi  de 
regnp  noftro  vel  redeundi  in  regnum  et  de  foreftis  et 
foreftariis  warrennis  et  warennariis  et  de  confuetudinibus 
comitatuum  et  de  ripariis  et  earum  cuftodibus  placuit 
funradi&is  prelatis  et  magnatibus  ea  effe  in  refpe&u  quof- 
que  plenius  confilium  habuerimus  et  tune  faciemus  ple- 
niflime  tarn  de  his  quam  de  aliis  que  occurrerint  emen- 
danda  que  ad  communem  omnium  utilitatem  pertinuerint 
et  pacem  et  ftatum  noftrum  et  regni  noftri.  Quia  vero 
figillum  nondum  habuimus  prefentem  cartam  figillis 
venerabilis  patris  noftri  domini  Gualonis  titulo  Sancli 
Martini  prefbiteri  cardinally  appftolice  fedis  legati  et 
"Willielmi  Marifcalli  Comitis  Penbrok'  rectoris  noftri  et 
regni  noftri  fecimus  figillari  Teftibus  omnibus  preno- 
minatis  et  aliis  multis  Dat*  per  manus  predi&orum 
domini  legati  et  Willielmi  Marifealli  Comitis  Penbr* 
apud  Briftollum  duodecimo  die  Novembris  anno  regni 
noftri  primo. 


NUMBER    II. 

Tranflation  of  the  Great  Charter  of  King 
Henry  III.  granted  November  i2th,  A.  D. 
1216.,  ^  the  firft  Year  of  his  Reign. 

H'  ENRY,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine, 
and  Earl  of  Anjou,  to  all  his  archbifhops,  bifhops, 
abbots,  earls,  barons,  jufticiaries,  forefters,  ftieriffs, 
commanders,  officers,  bailiffs,  and  all  his  faithful  fub- 
jefts,  tvl/heth  health.  Know  ye,  that  we,  from  our 
regard  to  God,  and  for  the  falvation  of  our  own  foul, 

12  and 
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and  of  the  fouls  of  all  our  anceftors  and  fucceffors,  to  the  NO.  II. 
honour  of  God,  and  the  exaltation  of  holy  church,  and 
amendment  of  our  kingdom,  by  the  advice  of  our  ve- 
nerable fathers,  Gualo,  cardinal  prefbyter,  by  the  title  of 
St.  Martin's,  legate  of  the  apoftolic  fee,  Peter  of  Win-  % 
chefter,  R.  of  St.  Afaph,  J.  of  Bath  and  Glaftonbury, 
S.  of  Exeter,  R.  of  Chichefter,  W.  of  Coventry,  B.  of 
Rochefter,  H.  of  Landaff, — of  St.  David's, — of  Ban- 
gor,  and  S.  of  Worcefter,  bifhops;  and  of  thefe  noble- 
men, William  Marifchal  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Ralph  Earl  of 
Chefter,  William  de  Ferrars  Earl  of 'Derby,  William  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  our  chief  jufticiary, 
Savary  de  Meauleone,  William  Brigwere  the  father, 
William  Brigwere  the  fon,  Robert  de  Courtenay,  Fawks 
de  Breante,  Reginald  de  Vautort,  Walter  de  Lafey, 
Hugh  Mortimere,  John  de  Monmouth,  Walter  Beau- 
champ,  Walter  Clifford,  Robert  Mortimer,  William  de 
Cantelupe,  Matthew  Fitz-herbert,  John  Marifchal,  Allan 
Baflet,  Philip  de  Albiniaco,  John  Stranger,  and  others  of 
our  faithful  fubjecls,  have  granted  to  God,  and  by  this  our 
prefent  charter,  have  confirmed  for  us,  and  our  heirs  for 

ever: Firft, — That  the  church  of  England   (hall  be 

free,  and  mall  have  her  whole  rights  entire,  and  her  li- 
berties inviolated. — We  have  alfo  granted  to  all  the  free 
men  of  our  kingdom,  all  the  underwritten  liberties,  to  be 
enjoyed  and  held  for  ever  by  them  and  their  heirs,  of  us 
and  our  heirs.  If  any  of  our  earls,  or  barons,  or 
others,  who  hold  of  us  in  chief  by  military  fervice,  mall 
die,  and  at  his  death  his  heir  lhall  be  of  full  age,  and  fhall 
owe  a  relief,  he  mall  have  his  inheritance  for  the  ancient 
relief,  viz.  the  heir  or  heirs  of  an  earl,  a  whole  earl's  ba- 
rony, for  one  hundred  pounds  ;  the  heir  or  heirs  of  a 
baron,  a  whole  barony,  for  one  hundred  pounds  5  the 
heir  or  heirs  of  a  knight,  a  whole  knight's  fee,  for  one 
hundred  millings  at  moil ;  and  he  who  owes  lefs  (hall 

give  lefs,  according  to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  fees. 

But 
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No.  II.  But  if  the  heirs  of  any  fuch  be  under  age,  his  lord  (hall 
not  have  the  cuftody  of  his  land  till  he  hath  accepted  his 
homage ;  and  after  fuch  an.  heir  hath  been  in  wardfhip, 
when  he  hath  attained  the  age  of  one  and  twenty,  he  (hall 
have  his  inheritance,  without  relief,  and  without  fine,  but 
fo  that  though  he  fhall  be  made  a  knight  while  he  is 
under  age,  his  land  (hall  remain  in  the  cuftody  of  his 

lord  till  the  aforefaid  term. The  warden  of  the  lands 

of  fuch  an  heir  who  is  under  age,  fhall  not  take  of  the 
lands  of  that  heir  any  but  reafonable  iffues,  and  reafonable 
cuftoms,  and  reafonable  fervices ;  and  that  without  de- 
ftruftion  or  wafte  of  the  men  or  goods ;  and  if  we  com- 
mit the  cuftody  of  any  fuch  land  to  a  fheriff,  who  is 
bound  to  anfwer  to  us  for  the  iffues  of  them,  and  he  (hall 
make  deftruclion  or  wafte  upon  the  lands  in  his  cuftody, 
we  will  recover  damages  from  him,  and  the  lands  fhall  be 
committed  to  two  legal  and  difcreet  men  of  that  fee,  who 
(hall  anfwer  for  the  iffues  to  us,  or  to  him  to  whom  we 
have  affigned  them  ;  and  if  we  fhall  have  granted  or  fold 
to  any  one  the  cuftody  of  any  fuch  lands,  and  he  fhall  have 
made  deftruclion  or  wafte  he  fhall  lofe  the  cuftody,  and 
it  fhall  be  committed  to  two  legal  and  difcreet  men  of 

that  fee,  who  fhall  anfwer  to  us  as  aforefaid. Befides, 

the  warden,  as  long  as  he  hath  the  cuftody  of  the  lands, 
fhall  keep  in  order  the  houfes,  parks,  warrens,  ponds, 
mills,  and  other  things  belonging  to  them,  out  of  their 
iffues  :  and  fhall  deliver  to  the  heir,  when  h$  is  at  age, 
his  whole  lands,  ^provic^ed  with  ploughs,  and  all  other 
things,  at  leaft  as  well  as  when  he  received  them.  All 
thefe  rules  mall  be  obferved  in  the  cuftody  of  archbifhop-  v 
rics,  bifhoprics,  abbacies,  priories,  and  vacant  ecclefiaftical 
dignities,  except  that  the  cuftody  of  fuch  fhall  not  be  fold. 

Heirs  fhall  be  married  without  difparagement. 

A  widgw,  after  the  death  of  her  hufband,  fhall,  imme- 
diately and  without  difficulty,  have  her  marriage-goods 
and  her  inheritance ;  nor  fhall  fhe  pay  any  thing  for  her 

dower, 
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dower,  or  her  marriage-goods,  or  her  inheritance,  which  No.  II. 
her  hufband  and  fhe  had  on  the  day  of  his  death  ;  and  (he 
may  remain  forty  days  in  her  hufband's  houfe  after  his 
death,  within  which  time  her  dower  mail  be  affigned  her, 
if  it  had  not  been  affigned  before,  unlefs  that  houfe  be  a 
caftle ;  and  if  fhe  remove  from  the  caftle,  a  competent 
houfe  (hall  immediately  be  provided  for  her,  in  which  (he 
may  live  decently,  until  her  dower  fhall  be  'affigned  her, 
as  aforefaid. — — No  widow  mail  be  compelled  to  marry  8 
while  me  chufes  to  live  without  a  hufband ;  but  fo  that 
(he  (hall  give  fecurity  that  fhe  will  not  marry  without  our 
confent,  if  fhe  holds  of  us,  or  without  the  confent  of  her 

lord,  if  fhe  holds  of  another. Neither  we  nor  our  bai-     9 

liffs  fhall  feize  any  land  or  rent  for  any  debt,  while  the 
chattels  of  the  debtor  are  fufficient  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt,  and  the  debtor  is  willing  to  pay  it ;  nor  fhall  the 
fureties  of  the  debtor  be  diftrained  while  the  principal 
debtor  is  able  to  pay  the  debt ;  and  if  the  principal  debtor 
fail  in  the  payment  of  the  debt,  not  being  able  to  pay  it, 
or  not  willing  when  he  is  able,  the  fureties  fhall  anfwer 
for  the  debt  •,  and  if  they  pleafe  they  fhall  have  the  lands 
and  rents  of  the  debtor,  until  fatisfa&ion  be  made  to  them 
for  the  debt  which  they  had  before  paid  for  him,  unlefs  the 
principal  debtor  can  fhew  that  he  is  difcharged  from  it  by 

the  faid  fureties. The  city  of  London  fhall  have  all  its      xo 

ancient  liberties  and  free  cuftoms.  We  alfo  will  and 
grant,  that  all  other  cities,  burghs,  and  towns,  the  barons 
of  the  cinque  ports,  and  all  other  ports,  fhall  have  all 

their  liberties  and  free  cuftoms. Let  no  man  be  com-      n 

pelled  to  do  more  fervice  for  a  knight's  fee,  or  for  any 

other  free  tenement,  than  what  is  due  from  thence. 

Common  pleas  fhall  not  follow  our  court,  but  be  held  in      12 

fome  certain  place. Affixes  of  mortdancefter,  novel      13 

difleifin,  and  darrein  prefentment,  fhall  not  be  taken  but 
in  their  own  counties,  and  in  this  manner. — We,  or,  if 
we  are  out  of  the  kingdom,  our  chief  jufticiary,  fhall  fend 
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two  jufticiaries  into  each  county,  four  times  a  year,  who, 
with  four  knights  of  each  county,  chofen  by  the  county, 
(hall  take  the  forefaid  affizes,  within  the  county,  at  the 
H  time  and  place  of  the  county-court. And  if  the  fore- 
faid affizes  cannot  be  taken  on  the  day  of  the  county-court, 
let  as  many  knights  and  freeholders,  of  thofe  who  were 
prefent  at  the  county-court,  remain  as  may  be  fufficient 
to  take  thefe  affizes,  according  to  their  importance. 

15  A  freeman  (hall  not  be  amerced  for  a  fmall  offence,  but 
only  according  to  the  degree  of  the  offence  j  and  for  a 
greater  delinquency,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
delinquency,  faving  his  freehold ;  a  merchant  in  the  fame 
manner,  faving  his  merchandife  •,  and  a  villain,  faving  his 
implements  of  hufbandry. — If  they  fall  into  our  mercy, 
none  of  the  forefaid  amerciaments  mall  be  aflefled  but  by 

1 6  honeft  men  of  the  vicinage. Earls  and  barons  (hall 

not  be  amerced  but  by  their  peers,  and  that  only  according 

17  to  the  degree  of  their  delinquency. No  clerk  (hall  be 

amerced  but  according  to  the  form  aforefaid,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  his  ecclefiaftical  benefice. 

1 8  Neither  a  town  nor  a  particular  perfon  {hall  be  compelled 
to  build  bridges  over  rivers,  except  thofe  who  anciently 

ig     and  of  right  are  bound  to  do  it. No  fheriffs,  com- 
manders  of  caftlee,    coroners  or  other  bailiffs  of  ours, 

20  (hall  hold  pleas  of  our  crown. If  any  one  holding  of 

us  a  lay  fee  dies,  and  our  (heriff  or  bailiff  (hall  (hew  our 
letters  patent  of  fummons  for  a  debt  which  the  defunct 
owed  to  us,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  our  fheriff  or  bailiff  to 
attach  and  regifter  the  chattels  found  on  that  fee  at  the 
fight  of  lawful  men,  fo  that    nothing  fhall  be  removed 
from  thence  until  our  debt  which  is  clearly  due  to  us  is 
paid  •,  and  the  refidue  fhall  be  left  to  the  executors,  to 
fulfil  the  laft-will  of  the  defuncl: ;  and  if  nothing  fhall  be 
owing  to  us  by  him,  let  all  the  chattels  fall  to  the  defuncl, 
faving  to  his  wife  and  children  their  reasonable  fhares. 

21     No  commander  of  caftle,  or  his  bailiff,   fhall  take 

9  the 
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the  corns  or  goods  of  any  one  who  doth  not  belong  to      No.  II. 
the  town  where  his  caftle  is,  without  immediately  paying 
money  for  them,  unlefs  he  can  obtain  a  refpite  with  the 
free  confent  of  the  feller ;  but  if  he  do  not  belong  to  that 
town,  he  (hall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  price  within  three 

weeks, No  commander  of  caftle  {hall  compel  any      22 

knight  to  give  money  for  caftle-guard,  if  he  is  willing  to 
'perform  it  in  his  own  perfon,  or  by  another  fufficient 
man,  if  he  cannot  perform  it  himfelf,  for  a  reafonable 
caufe  ;  and  if  we  (hall  have  carried  or  fent  him  into  the 
army,  he  {hall  be  free  from  caftle-guard,  according  to  the 
fpace  of  time  he  {hall  have  been  in  the  army  by  our  com- 
mand.  No  fheriff  or  bailiff  of  ours,  or  of  another,  23 

(hall  take  the  horfes  or  carts  of  any  one  to  perform  car- 
riage, unlefs  he  pay  the  price  anciently  fixed  by  the  fta- 
tute,  viz.  for  a  cart  with  two  horfes  ten  pence  a-day,  and  . 

for  a  cart  with  three  horfes  fourteen  pence  a-day. 

Neither  we  nor  our  bailiff  {hall  take  another  man's  wood      24 
for  our  caftles,  or  other  ufes,  without  the  confent  of  him 

to  whom  the  wood  belongs. We  mall  not  retain  the      25 

lands  of  thofe  who  have  been  convicted  of  felony,  longer 
than  one  year  and  one  day,  and  then  they  {hall  be  given 

up  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. All  wears  for  the  future  mail      26 

be  quite  removed  out  of  the  Thames,  the  Medway,  and 

through  all  England,   except  on  the  fea-coaft. The      27 

writ  which  is  called  precipe,  for  the  future,  mall  not  be 
granted  to  any  one,  concerning  any  tenement,  by  which 

a   freeman  may   lofe  his  court. There  mall  be  one      2& 

meafure  of  wine  through  all  our  kingdom,  and  one  mea- 
fure  of  ale,  and  one  meafure  of  corn,  viz.  the  quarter  of 
London ;  and  one  breadth  of  dyed  cloth,  and  of  ruflets, 
and  of  halberje&s,  viz,  two  ells  within  the  lifts.  It 

(hall  be  the  fame  with  weights  as  with  meafures. No-      29 

thing  (hall  be  given,  for  the  future,  for  the  writ  of  in- 
quifition  of  life  and  limb ;  but  it  mall  be  given  gratis, 

and  not  denied, If  any  hold  of  us  by  fee-farm,  or     3° 

F  F  2  foccage, 
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foccage,  or  burgage,  and  holds  an  eftate  of  another  by 
military  fervice,  we  (hall  not  have  the  cuftody  of  the  heir, 
or  of  his  land,  which  is  of  the  fee  of  another,  on  account 
of  that  fee-farm,  or  foccage,  or  burgage  5  nor  (hall  we 
have  the  cuftody  of  that  fee-farm,  foccage,  or  burgage 
land,  unlefs  it  owes  military  fervice.  We  {hall  not  have 
the  cuftody  of  the  heir  or  of  the  land  of  any  one,  which 
he  holds  of  another,  by  military  fervice,  on  account  of 
my  petty  fergeantry,  which  he  holds  of  us,  by  the  fer- 

31  vice  of  giving  us  knives  or  arrows,  or  the  like. No 

bailiff,  for  the  future,  {hall  put  any  man  to  his  law,  upon 
a  verbal  complaint,  without  credible  witnefles  produced 

34  to  that  effect. No  freeman  {hall  be  feized  or  impri- 

foned,  or  difleifed,  or  outlawed,  or  banifhed,  or  in  any 
other  way  deftroyed,  nor  will  we  go  upon  him,  nor  will 
we  fend  upon  him,  except  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his 

33  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land*. To  none  will  we 

fell,  to  none  will  we  deny,  to  none  will  we  delay  right 

34  and  juftice. All  merchants,   unlefs  they  have  been 

before  publicly  prohibited,  {hall  be  fafe  and  fecure,  in 
going  out  of  England,  coming  into  England,  flaying  in 
and  travelling  through  England,  as  well  by  land  as  by 
water,  to  buy  and  to  fell,  without  any  unjuft  exactions, 
according  to  ancient  and  right  cuftoms,  except  in  time  of 
war ;   and  if  they  belong  to  a  country  at  war  with  us  •, 
and  if  fuch  are  found  in  our  territories  at  the  beginning 
of  a  war,  let  them  be  apprehended  without  injury  of 
their  bodies  or  goods,  until  it  be  known  to  us,  or  to  our 
chief  jufticiary,  how  the  merchants  of  our  country  are 
treated  who  are  found  then  in  the  country  at  war  with 
us  •,   and  if  ours  are  riot  mole  (led  there,  the  other  fhall 

jj       not  be  molefled  in  our  dominions. If  any  one  holdeth 

of  any  efcheat,  as  of  the  honour  of  Wallingford,  Not- 
tingham, Boulogne,.  Lancafter,  or  of  other  efcheats, 

*See  vol.  6.  p.  80. 

which 
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which  are  in  our  hands,  and  are  baronies,  and  he  {hall    No.  II. 
die,  his  heir  (hall  not   pay  any  other  relief,  or  do  any 
other  fervice  to  us,  than  he  would  have  done  to  the  baron, 
if  the  lands  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  baron  ;  and  we 
fhall  hold  it  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  baron  held  it. 

Men  who  refide  without  a  foreft,  (hall  not,  for  the     36 

future,  come  before  our  juftices  of  the  foreft,  on  a  com- 
mon fummons,  unlefs  they  be  parties  in  a  plea,  or  fure- 
ties  for  fome  perfon  or  perfons  attached  for  the  foreft. 

All  barons  who  have  founded  abbies,  of  which  they    3* 

have  charters  from  the  kings  of  England,  or  ancient  te- 
nures, (hall  have  the  cuftody  of  them  when  they  are 
vacant,  as  of  right  they  ought  to  have,  and  as  it  is  de- 
clared above. All  forefts,  which  were  made  in  the  38 

time  of  king  John,  our  father,  (hall  be  immediately  dif- 
forefted  :  the  fame  fhall  be  done  with  rivers  which  were 

appropriated  by  the  fame  king  John  in  his  time. No     39 

man  (hall  be  apprehended  on  the  appeal  of  a  woman  for 

the  murder  of  any  other  than  her  hufband. If  king     40 

John,  our  father,  difleifed  or  difpoffefied  any  Welfhmen  of 
their  lands,  liberties,  or  other  things,  without  a  lawful 
trial  by  their  peers,  in  England  or  in  Wales,  let  them 
be  immediately  reftored  to  them  -,  and  if  any  difpute  (hall  » 
arife  about  it,  then  let  it  be  determined  in  the  marches, 
by  the  judgment  of  their  peers  ;  if  the  tenement  be  in 
England,  according  to  the  law  of  England  5  if  in  Wales, 
according  to  the  law  of  Wales  *,  if  in  the  marches,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  marches.  The  Welfli  fhall  do 
the  fame  to  us  and  our  fubje&s.  All  the  above  cuf-  41 
toms  and  liberties  which  we  have  granted  in  our  king- 
dom, to  be  warranted  by  us  to  our  people,  fhall  be  ob- 
ferved  by  all  our  fubje&s,  both  clergy  and  laity,  to- 
wards thofe  that  hold  of  them. But  becaufe  fome  43 

chapters   contained   in    the  former  charter,    feemed  of 

great  importance,  and  of  a  doubtful  nature,  viz.  of  the 

manner  of  aflefling  fcutages  and  aids,-— of  the  debts  of 

F  F  3  the 
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No.  II.  the  Jews  and  others» — of  the  liberty  of  going  out  of  the 
v— ^~/"*  '  kingdom  and  returning  into  it, — of  forefts  and  forefters, 
warrens  and  warreners,  of  the  cuftoms  of  counties, — of 
rivers  and  their  keepers,  it  feemed  good  to  the  aforefaid 
prelates  and  nobles,  that  thefe  fhould  be  fufpended  till 
further  deliberation  be  had,  and  then  we  {hall  do,  in  the 
moil  ample  manner,  concerning  thefe,  and  all  other 
things  which  may  occur  to  be  amended,  what  may  tend 
to  the  common  benefit  of  all,  and  to  the  peace  and  pro- 
fperity  of  us  and  our  kingdom.  But  becaufe  we  have  not 
yet  a  great  feal  of  our  own,  we  have  commanded  this  pre- 
fent  charter  to  be  fealed  with  the  feals  of  our  venerable 
father  lord  Gualo  cardinal  prefbyter,  by  the  title  of  St. 
Martin,  and  legate  of  the  Apoftolic  fee,  and  of  William 
Marifchal  earl  of  Pembroke,  governor  of  us  and  of  our 
kingdom,  all  the  before  named,  and  many  others,  being 
witnefles.  Given  by  the  hands  of  the  aforefaid  lord 
legate  and  William  Marifchal  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Briftol, 
the  twelfth  day  of  November,  in  the  firft  year  of  our 
reign. 
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No.  III.  Provifions,  &c.  at  the  Inftallation-feaft  of  Ralph 
de  Borne,  abbot  of  St.  Auftin's  abbey,  Canter- 
bury,  with  their  prices,  A.  D.  1309.* 

Wheat,  53  loads,  price  £  *9     °     ° 

Malt,  58  loads  17   10     o 

Wine,  1 1  tuns    .  -             -               24     o     o 

Oats,  20  loads               -  -            -            40*0 


a  Chron.  T.  Thorn,  col.  2010. 

Spices 
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Spices  £%%     ° 

Wax,  300  pounds      -  -80 

Almonds,  500  pounds  318 

Carcafles  of  beef,  30  27     o     o 

Hogs,  100  1600 

Sheep,  200  30     o     o 

Geefe,  1000       -  -  1600 

Capons  and  hens,  500  -           650 

Chickens,  463  3*4     o 

Pigs,  200  -                                  500 

Swans,  34  700 

Rabbits,  600             -  15     o     o 

Shields  of  braun,  17  -                 -               35° 

Partridges,  mallards,  bitterns,  larks  18     o     o 

Earthen  pots,  looo  o   15     o 

Salt,  9  loads           -  -                 ->            o  10     o 
Cups,  1400,  dimes  and  plates,  3300,  befoms,  &c.  840 

Fim,  cheefe,  milk,  garlic  2  10     o 

Eggs,  9600  4  10     o 

Saffron  and  pepper       -  -                 -     i    14     o 

Coals,  cafks,  furnaces  -                               2     8     o 

Making  tables,  treftles,  drefiers    -  -      i   14     o 

Canvas,  300  ells        -  -                           400 

To  cooks  and  their  boys  -             600 

To  minftrels  3   *®     • 
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*  NUMBER  IV. 

No.  IV.   A    Charter   of  Henry   III.    A.D.    1258,    in    the 
<— ~v~— '       vulgar    Englifh   of    that   time,    with    a    literal 
tranflation  interlined. 


HENRY,    thurg     Codes   fultome,    king  on  Englene- 
Henry,     through    God's     fupport,     king     of     Eng- 

loande,    Ihoauerd  on    Yrloand,    duk    on   Normand,    on 
landy          lord        of     Ireland,    duke    of  Normandy,    of 

Acquitain,  eorl  on   Anjou,    fend  I  greting,  to  alle  hife 
Acquitain,    earl   of   Anjou,    fends   greeting,    to    all     his 

holde,    ilserde    and    ilewedea     on    Huntindonn-fchiere. 
fubjefts,  learned  and  unlearned*    of       Huntington-Jhire. 

Thaet  witen   gc  wel  alle,  thaet   we    willen  and   unnen, 
This    knoiv     ye  well   a!/,    that     *we      ici//     and    grant, 

thaet  ure  rsedefmen  alle  other  the   moare  del  of  heom, 
what  our  counfellors     all      or      the     more  part  of  them 

thaet  beoth  jchofen  thurg    us   and   thurg  thset  loandes- 
that       be       chofen  through  us    and  through  the      land- 

folk  on  ure  kuneriche,  habbtth  idon,  and  fchullen  don,  in 
folk  of  our    kingdom,      have     done,  and    Jhall       do,    to 

the  worthnes  of  God,  and  ure  treowthe,  for  the  fremc 
the      honour      of  God,  and  our  allegiance,  for  the    good 


a   Clergy  and  laity. 

of 
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of  the    loande,    thurg  the      befigte      of  than    toforen    j^o.  IV. 
of   the      /and9     through  the  determination  of  thofe      before     *~~~v~—s 

ifeide   raedefmen,    beo   ftedefaeft  and    ileftinde    in    alle 
faid      counfellors,      be      fadfajl     and  permanent  in     all 

thinge  abutan  sende,  and  the  heaten  all  ure  treowe,  in 
things  'without    end)     and  ive    enjoin    all  our    lieges,     by 

the  treowthe  thet  heo  us  ogen,  thet   heo  ftede-feftliche 
the  allegiance   that  they  us    owe,    that    they      Jledfaftly 

healden    and    weren    to    healden    and    to    fwerien    the 
hold       and    fiuear     to       hold       and    to    maintain    the 

ifetnefles  thet  beon  makede  and  beo  to  maiden,   thurg 

ordinances  that      be      made     and    be    to  be  made,  through 

than  to  foren  ifeide  raedefmen,  other    thurg    the  moare 
ihe       before     faid    counfellors,      or      through  the     more 

del  of  heom  alfwo,  alfe  hit  is  beforefe  ifeide.    And  thet 
part  of  them      alfo,      as    it  is    before     faid.      And  that 

sehcother    helpe    thet  for  to  done    bitham    ilche  other, 
each  other     help      that  for    to      do      by  them    each    other y 

aganes  alle  men,  in  alle  thet  heo   ogt   for  to  done,  and 
againft    all    men,   in    all  that  they  ought  for   to     do,     and 

to  foangen.     And  noan      ne      of  mine  loande,    ne    of 
to    promote.      And    none    either    of    my      land,      nor   of 

egetewher,    thurg    this  befigte,  muge  beon     ilet     other 
e/feivhere,    through  this  bufinefs,    may       be    impeded     or 

iwerfed  on  oniewife.     And  gif     oni       ether      onie 
damaged  in  any  'way.      And    if  any  man    or    any  'woman 

cumen 
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No.  IV.    cumen  her   ongenes,  we  willen  and    heaten,    thset  alle 
cometh    them    againfty    we     will     and     enjoin,     that    all 

ure  treowe  heom  healden  deadlichiftan.     And  for  thset 
our     lieges     them       hold        deadly  foes.       And  for  that 

we  willen  thet  this  beo  ftedefaeft  and  leilinde,  we  fenden 
•we   •will     that   this    be    Jledfajl     and  lajlingy    we    fend 

gew  this  writ   open,   ifeined  with   ure  feel,    to   halden 
you    this   'writ    open,     fealed     with   our  fea!9     to      keep 

amanges  gew  ine  hord.     Witnes  us-felven  set  Lundaen- 
amongft    you    in  fare.      Witnefs      ourfelf    at       Lon- 

thane,    egtetenthe    day   on    the    monthe  of  O&obr,  in 
dony    the  eighteenth  day    of    the      month     of  Offobery   in 

the  two  and  fowertigthe  geare  of  ure  crunning. 
the  two.  and     fortieth        year    of  our  crowning. 
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